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TRANSLAÏORS NOTE 



Part I. of thèse stiidies, of which the présent 
volume is a translation, was onginally published in 
the Bévue d^Itifanterie in 1910-11, and has since 
been republished in book form by the firm of 
Henri Charles- Lavauzelle et Cie. It deals with 
the policy and the strategical plan of the war from 
the Japanese standpoint, with the Russian concen- 
tration and the protective manœuvres accompany- 
ing it, and with the first phases of the opérations, 
in particular the Yalu and Te-li-ssu. Part IL, 
now being published in the same journal, deals 
with the later and final stages of the Japanese 
advance on Liao-Yang. 

I have to thank Colonel Cordonnier for bis 
authorization to produce an Enghsh version of his 
work. The libéral spirit in which this authorization 
was given cannot be better expressed than in the 
following sentences, which I venture to quote from 
a letter: In reading my work you will have seen 
that 1 have borrowed much documentary évidence 
from the Reports of the British Military Attachés, 
and from the admirable Journal of General Sir lan 
Hamiiton. I pay luy debt to them by plaeing 
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TRANSLATORS NOTE 



The Japanese in Manckwria freely at your 
disposition. Ce^ de tEntente Cùrdiale.** 

The place - naines have been transliterated 
throughout to agrée with the British Officiai 
History, or, in cases of names that do not appear 
thereiîi, but might do so in future issues, with the 
principles of that work so far as one ignorant of 
Chinese and Japanese can apply them. This 
translitération has often been a matter of difficulty, 
soinetimes of conjecture. Greatly as the spelhng 
of Ëuropean place-names may vary^ the whole of 
European military history put together présents 
less difîîculty than this one campaign — better, in 
fact, a thousand years of Europe than a summer of 
Cathay in this regard. For not only are the names 
polysyllabic, but also they présent but slight — and 
tq the Western student nieaningless — difi'erences 
amongst themselves. Further, thèse names come 
to us at third hand. In the first instance they are 
Chinese ideogniplis or picture-writings, in the next 
stage they are pronounced ait lier in Chinese or 
in Japanese tàshion (e,g. Chiu-lien-cheng = Turen- 
chen), and in the third place either pronunciation 
niay be written down by a Russian, an Ënghsh- 
man, a Frenchman, or a German with his own 
values for the letters he uses (e,g, Hsi>mu-cheng, 
Se-niu-tcheng, Schi-mu-tschong). Moreover, tlie 
picture-iianies themselves have often very connnon- 
place meanings, and are therefore duplicated, 
triplicated, or even more frequently rëpeated 
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within the same area (c.^. the tive or six Wu-chia- 
tuns, five-&mily village," aiound Te-li-ssu; the 
two Sha-hos, "sandy river," north and south of 
Liao-Yang ; and the two Hsin-kai-lings, *' new 
high pass," in the mountains.* And, lastly, there 
is actual confusion of names for the same object 
Thus the British " Fen-shui-Hng West" is the 
French " Daline," the British " Middle Fen-shui- 
ling '* the French Fensiouline-Ouest," the British 
" Fen-shui-ling East " the French " Fensiouline- 
Centre " ; and the scène of one action is variously 
ealled Chiao-tou, Kyoto, and Sihoyan. In ail 
thèse difficulties, indeed, expérience shows that 
the truly mihtary course of a resolute offensive 
pays best. Nevertheless, it is the boimden duty 
of a translater to clear the ground as fiir ais it may 
be cleared by bringing the names into the EngUsh 
form which the Enghsh student must know if he 
is to use the British Qfficial History, 

Advantage has been taken of the entire révision 
of the maps which was necessitated by this 
translitération to redraw them on a larger seale, 
and to show the positions of troops in côlours. 
The authority mainly followed in this revision is 
the British Officiai Histo?'y, but otiier maps have 
been consulted for spécial points. 

A few extra détails and footnotes, chiefly of the 
ordre de bataille sort, have been inserted, practically 
as finger-posts to &ciiitate the use of our own 

* The liiiits and vocabulary on page zi of vol. t BriHêh OffUmri 
Btpvrtê are exoeedingly helpAil to fhe atadent 
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history in conjunction with Colonel Cordonnières 
studies. 1 have ventured to insert a note on 
page 45, with the idea of bringing into greater 

relief the aiithor's views on a question of peculiar 
interest to £nglish readers. 

C. F. A. 

LoNDON, Jamiary 1912. 



NOTATION 

iZiMMOfif. — ^TroopB hm Europe are always indicated simply 
hy tbdr nombeis (thus, 140tîi); SUterian troops by the 
abbreviatioii Sib.^ in addition to their number (thus, 9th 
Sib.); Siberkm ttnits, of whieb the army consigted 

almost entirely in thèse first stages of the war, by the initiais 
E.S. 

III/6th E.& means III battalion of the 6th E.S. Rifle 

Régiment. 

9/6th E.S. or9/III/6th E.S. means 9th company of thesame. 
II/14^h meaiis II battalion of the 140th European Régi- 
ment. 

2/3rd E.S.A. means 2nd battery ot* the 3rd E.S. Artillery 
Brigade. 

2/lst E.S. Brigade means 2nd Brigade of the Ist E.S. 
Division. 

S/35th Brigade means 2nd Brigade of â5ih European 
Division, 

The tlussian infantry régiment (European or Siberian) 
has 4 battalions or 16 companies, the East Siberian régiment 
3 battahons or 12 companies. The cavalry or Cossack régi- 
ment has 6 sc|nadrons or sotnias. The field artillery brigade 
has 4 field batteries (European units, at a later stage, 6, 
sometimes 8). The l)attery has 8 guns (horse artillery 6). 

Japanese. — The organisation, being quite uniform through- 
out, calls for no spécial notes. The ordre de bataille of aiiy 
division is as showu on p. 183. 
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INTRODUCTION 



When Policy, having set before itself an object, 
bas recourse to war, the object of Policy beeomes 

logically the object of the war. 

The pian to be worked out at tlie openintr of 
a campaign fixes an objective for the mihtary 
opérations, and this remains tbe same for the whole 
duration of hostilitîes, unless, in the course of the 
war, the requirements laid dowii by l'ohcy tlieiii- 
selves undergo moditication. 

The détermination of an object so fixed as to be 
unaffected by the vicissitudes and fluctuations of 
the mîlitary opérations gîves the war its spécial 
character, its forni, its iinity. No considération, 
military or other, should enter the conimaiider-in- 
chiefs mind tliat does not tend to the success of 
the plan which bas been settled upon in view of 
the object of the war. 

Dumonriez bas fie(jucntly been blanied for 
having merely follovved up tlie Prussians aller 
Valmy, instead of trying to bring them to battle. 
Now, France had fixed, as the object of the war 
against the Prussians, the libération of French soil, 
and when, tbcrcfore, tbe day aller \^alniy, tbe 
Prussian army began to rétrécit towurds the Ilhine. 
1 



2 A: ilN^l^ftODUCTION 

Dumouriez oould see that his plan of campaign 
was successfuL 

în thèse conditions, to deliver battle would have 
beeii in case of victory a pure waste of iiien, in 
case of defeat a gratuitous biunder that would have 
compromised a iiEtvourable situation, and perhaps 
incited the Prussians to résume their mareh on 
Paris. Thus, in not attaeking Brunswick's re- 
treating army, Dumouriez acted in conforniity 
with the aims of Policy. His pl;iîi of campaign 
was based on the dictâtes of Policy, and he 
foUowed it. 

AVlien, in 1813, ail Europe was leagued against 
Napoléon, the assigned object of the war was the 
suppression of the Ëmperor himself. 

To attain this objective, it was necessary not 
merely to destroy the impérial armies, but also 
to dry up the impérial power at its source. The 
war was not, and could not be, concluded the day 
after Leipzig ; it had to be pursued until Napoléon 
was deprived of his armies and his throne. The 
Tsar Alexander, the head of the Coalition, had 
consequentiy to lead his armies from Moscow to 
Paris. 

The war of 1870 coniprised two parts, because 

Policy changed its objective in the course of the 
campaign. At the outscl Hismarck's idca, it 
seemed, was simply to consolidate German unity 
by victories in which aU Germans should have 
borne their share. Had Prussia been satisfied with 
apologies and an indemnity — even a very large 
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oiie — peace would ha\ e been signed ou Llie morrow 
of Sedan. 

But the demands of the victor, augmented by 
success, went as far as proposing the amputation 
of French provinces, and he had therefore to go on 

with the war, to make hiinself master of Paris, to 
send the Prussian armies north, vvest, and east to 
St. Quentin, Le Mans, and Héricourt, to reduce 
France to complète helplessness. 

On March 21, 1801, Spain was conipelled by 
France to sign the Treaty of Aranjuez, whereby 
she engaged to make war on Portugal in order to 
compel the latter to abandon her alliance with 
Ëngland. 

Portugal, for lier part, ouly eudured this aUiance 
much against her will. 

In thèse conditions the Portuguese gênerai, 
Lafbës, wrote to the Spanish leader, Solano : 

*' What is the use of our fighting ? Portugal 
and Spain are tvvo pack mules. England lias 
driven us on, France is goading you. Let us 
prance by ail means, jingle our bells as hard as 
we like. But in God's name let us avoid hurting 
each other — ^they would only laugh at us for our 
pains. * 

Here the plan of campaign is to av oid battle. 

To study a war without in the iirst place finding 
out the guiding idea of it is to beat the air. 

Here, then, is the starting-point of our strategical 
study. 

* Laviaae and Rauibaud^ Uittoirê Générale» 
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THE CAUSES OF THE WAR 

In 18()7 the Government of Japan bore a close 
reseniblanee to that of the Franks in the days of 
Dagobert III. 

The sovereign never came out of his palace save 
on rare and purely ecrcnionial occasions. The 
royal authority was wieided in Ja])an by a Shogun 
of the Veya faniily, as amongst the Franks by a 
Mayor of the Palace of the family of Pippin, It 
was litnited by the good or bad will of the great 
feudatories — the Dainiyos of Japan, the '* Leudes " 
of France. 

In 1890 tlie Mikado personally wieided the 
impérial power in conditions somewhat similar to 
those prevailing in Germany. The Emperor 

Mutsuhito, like William II., lias by his side an 
Iniperial Chancellor and ministers who are not 
responsible to Parliament. Parliament, in Japan 
as in Germany» consists of two Chambers, the 
Upper House including hereditary peers and those 
nominated by the sovereign, the Lower House of 
popular représentatives elected on a more or less 
resthcted suffrage. In twenty-three years, then, 

4 
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the politieal systein of .Tapan luis travcrscd a 
space tiiat Europe has taken eleven hundred to 
cover. 

In a nation in such a hurry as this, fevers are 
inévitable. Japan had a civil war that eost her 

35,000 men. \\'hen this had more or less 
subbided, there came other disorders — sudden 
momentary outbursts, in which two mînisters 
were murdered and a third mutilated by a bomb. 
Ail the same, pro^ress was made by great strides. 
Coming into civilization of their own accord, 
the Japane.se, ** unlike so maiiy other peoples, 
were able to préserve their independence, instead 
of accepting under compulsion a conqueror*s 
culture.*' • 

As, however, the coimtry preserved its ancient 
seniblauce, the outsidc world was iinable to see 
that the new nation deserved a place by the side 
of the other Great Powers. Japan was treated as 
a neghgihle (juantity up to the day when, com- 
manding an army and a na\ y of the first rank, the 
ruier of the Empire of tlie Kisitig Sua begaii to 
speak as a m aster. 

AU the Ëuropean States were taken unawares, 
Russia most of ail. It needed the Yalu to open 
every one's eycs, as in 1702 it needed N'alniy to 
reveal the ad veut of a *'new era in world history," 
in Goethe s words. 

In 1902, on the eve of the Manchurian war, 
no one belîeved in so rapid a growth of Japan. 
This is the excnse that Rnssian pohcy can urge 
when it is charged witii want of foresight. It is 

* ÉUatfe Reclus, Qéegn^thie du Japon, 
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also the excuse of those whose work it was to 
. organize and to distribute the Russian military and 
naval forces in the Far East, and who did their 
work in so déplorable a fashion. 

The pressure of économie forces obligcd Japan 
to expand beyond her frontiers and to obtain for 
herself markets in Korea and Manehuria. The 
pretext she made use of was an old rîght of 
suzcrainty in Korea. The resuit was a war with 
China, which lasted from August 1, 1894, to April 
17, 1895. The war, glorious for the Japanese 
arms, was ended by the peace of Shimonoseki, 
whereby China agreed to cède the Liao-Tung 
lYiiinsula (including Port Arthur) and Fonnosa 
and to pay a war indemnity. 

Thus the pohcy of Japan had achieved the 
desired end. She expected to put her mark in- 
delibly upon Korea and Manehuria at once, so 
as to forestall Russia, whose Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way had been in progress siiice May 1891. 

But it wîis at this point that, instigated by 
Russia, the Powers — viz. Kussia, England, G^- 
many, and France — dedared that the tenîtorial 
integrity of China must be respected. Japan then 
had to content Jierself with Forniosa and a war 
mdemnity of £37,700,000. 

Presently, the Powers who had just shown them- 

seh es so solicitons for the integrity of China were 
themselves treading underfoot the principle they had 
enunciated. In 1896 Russia obtained for herself 
the right to run the Trans-Siberian (East Chinese) 
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Railway * by Harbin, and a wide strîp of territory 
on each side of the track was granted to her. 
In 1896 Gennany, loudly demanding vengeance 

for her murdered missionaries, scized Kiao-chou. 
In 1898 Russia, her appctite growing larger and 
larger, procured the lease of Port Arthur and the 
Liao-Tung Peninsula, which Japan had been 
forced to give up after winnîng it by right of 
conquest. The saine year England took her share 
by seizintj^ AV^ci liai-wei, and France very inodestly 
contented licrselt' witli Hang-chou-wan. 

Obviously, this volte-face of the Powers, this 
laying down of a principle as against Japan which 
was promptly disavowed as regards themselves, can 
only be explained on the supposition that they 
Avere ignorant of the civilization and tlie latent 
force of Japan. Japan, as we have said, was 
treated as a negligible quant it}. 

Nothing in ail this had altered the fact of the 
économie pressure which had driven Japan to inake 
war upon China. Formosa was by no means the 
desved commercial outlet The net profit of 
£11,400,000 (the différence between the Chinese 
indeiniiity of £;37,700,000 and the actual expenses 
of the war, £26,300,000) was not worth the con- 
sidération of a State whose last three budgets had 
shown surpluses in revenue. 

* The line as orig^iimlly plaiini '] < tu be traced on Map 1. It 
foîlows the course of the Aniur from Strietensk t« Khabaro\sk and 
fio to \'la<li\ o^ttik ; tlie brandi line Chita — Strietensk and tlie section 
Vlatiivostok -Kiiabaruvsk, which seem like extensions, are really 
atrophied members of the old line, llie «aving iti diatanoe hy the 
short cnt through Manchuria is obvioosly vcry great. — Tu. 
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Wur therefoie, Iroin thc cojnmercial point of 
view, was as necessary as ever. ïhe économie 
probability became a moral certainty when the 
national self-esteem was wounded by a scramble 
îiinongst thc Kuropcaii Towcrs for thc Chmcse 
beuehts that Japan herself coveted. 

Policy proposée! a new war. 

The predestined enemy was the Power that was 
installintr herself at Port Arthur, that was laying 
hands on Mjiiichuria by means of the East 
Chiiicse Uailway, that by tiie estabhshinent of 
Russo-Chinese and liusso-Koreaii baiiks threatened 
to close every commercial outlet in Manchuria 
and Korea. 

The encniv was Uussia. 

HostUities ought to begin as sooii as possible, 
in order not to give Russia tiine thoroughly to 
establish her position in Manchuria and Korea. 
The only reason for retarding the outbreak of the 

war \\"ds thc ncccssity for crcating armaments 
proportionate to the object in view. 
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ÏHE PLAN OF TilE VVAll 

A. POLK Y 

When Japanese policy found itself for the second 
time oblîged to prépare a war, it set before itself 

a definite objcct. Tliis object was : 

To iiistall Japaii in a dominant position in the 
Liao-Tung. 

To gain a free hand in Korea. 

To expel the Russians from Manchurîa. 
Policy liad next to ascertaiîi whethcr tlie gaine 
was worth the candie, in view of the sacrifices war 
would involve, and to this end Strategy — that is, 
the gênerai stafF— was called in to advise. 

The gênerai stafF studîed the situation, and 
calculated (how, \vc sliall preseiitly see) the 
effectives in ships and divisions that would be 
required to make the venture with chances of 
success, and also the probable duration of the 
war. 

The next step was for Policy to work ont a 
balance sheet of profit and loss, and to décide 
whether or not it was worth while to continue 
the pursuit of the object proposed. 

9 
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When tlie wish had become the will, Policy set 
to work to giv e Strategy the means that the latter 
had demanded îor the exécution of Policy*s purpose. 

This shows how imperativ^ely necessary is the 
haniiony of Policy and Strategy in peace-time. 
Wiien this harmony does not exist, when Pohcy 
wishes to impose its will on foreîgn nations 
without consénting to the sacrifices entailed by 
the provision of means sufficient to ensure the 
triumph of that will — theii Policy is leadmg the 
nation to ruin. 

A nation ought to bave the army of its policy 
and the policy of its anny. The réduction of a 
nation's arnianients shonld logically be followcd by 
a réduction of her ambitions. An increase of lier 
ambitions entails an increase in her armaments. 

Not that ambitions " are necessarily ideas of 
conquest. They may be simply the désire of a 
nation to bc master at home, to carry ont its own 
ideas without regard to the efîect thèse ideas may 
have on other nations beyond tlie pale. Such was 
the case in the French Révolution. When France 
expelled royalty, every tbrone felt îtself menaced. 
Liberty had, therefore, not merely to be won at 
home, but also to be wrested from the Prussian, 
Austrian, and Russian armies, launched by the 
sovereigns whom this liberty menaced. 

The political regenerator of Japan was Prince 
Ito — the Japanese Bismarck, as we may well call 
him. It was under his guidance that Policy pre- 
pared the two wars — first the Chinese, then the 
Russian, and to him fell the duty of repressing 
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the insurrections that occurred when Japan was 
compelled by Europe to renounce the advantages 
that the Treaty • of Shimonoseki, as signed by 
China, had given her. The task that con&onted 
Ito and the other ministers, who between 1895 
and 1904 prepared for the Guei're de Rcvduchc, was 
extremely difficult. In 1895 they had to teach 
this young nation that he who is not the stronger 
must be the more resîgned. They had to canalize 
the current of popular indignation, to set it 
towards a future war of revenge, and to obtain 
froin this indignation the sacriiices necessitated by 
the préparations for that war. 

When William I. created the army which gave 
him the vietory at Sadowa and Sedan, he had to 
dissolve Parlianient sev-eral tiines, and to face 
widespread discontent and opposition. Oflen, we 
aire told, he meditated upon the fate of Charles I. 
of Ëngland. 

Everywhere, in fact, public opinion clamours for 

the rcsults and refuses the money. It is the 
Goverainent s business to impose the sacrifice. 

In Japan, popular as was the idea of war, four 
Cabinet^ fell in three years because they demanded 
money to prépare for it The "ordinary" mili- 
tary and naval expenditure was quintupled in 
nine years (^!6, 300,000 in 1903 as couipared with 
£1,300,000 in 1894). The extraordmary " ex- 
penses added to thèse figures reached in the same 
period a total of £43,500,000.* 

The taxpayer is like the eel of JNlelun — he cries 

* E. Théry, Em IXtuoHon économique et financière du Japon, See 
ako p. 62 below. ' 
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before he is flayed. His instinct is to get rid of a 

ininister who talks of ncw taxes. The statcsman— 
Bismarck, Ito — bas to join battle with lus country- 
men, risking his portfolio, and it may be his head, 
in preparing his country*s greatness. 

But gradually, as oiie effort is added to another, 
the resiilts become tangible. Policy is rewarded 
for its travail. 

In 1895 the cause of Japan was just— for she 
only wanted to enjoy what China had ceded to her 
— or at any rate it was not for (iermany to déclare 
the contrary. But at tliat tiine the iiiilitary power 
of Japan was small, and she capitulated to the 
humiliating admonitions of Europe. 

By 1900 (Boxer revolt) Japan had acquired an 
army of soiiie strenf^th. She was admitted irito 
the European Concert, and her troops fought side 
by side with Ëuropeans, just as Piedmont was 
granted admittance in 1855, and Piedmontese 
troops joîned the Allies before Sevastopol. 

By 1902 the ariny was powerful, and its quality 
had been proved in China. Pohey triumpiied. 
Ëngland emerged from her ** splendid isolation," 
and became the ally of Japan (January 80, 1902). 
In the same year the United States entered into 
friendly rehitions with her. 

If we look back iipon the course of French 
diplomacy since 1870 we remark a very similar 
phenomenon. The policy which was successfîil 
in exactîng from the French nation the great 
sacrifices which our présent mihtary organization 
nécessitâtes is justified by its fruits. 
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In the same year (1902) Japanese policy, already 
recompensed, had the suprême satisfaction of hear- 
ing Russia talk of evacuating Manchuria. In 
April Russia conduded a treaty wîth China 
whereby she engaged to evacuatc Manchuria in 
three stages. On October 8, 1902, she would 
leave the province of JNIukden ; on April 8, 1908, 
it would be the tum of the province of Kirin ; and 
lastly, on October 8, 1908, the Russian troops 
would witiidraw froni tlie province of Tsi-tsi-har.* 

Tn July 1908 the Japanese anny was ready. 
In November 1908 Kuropatkin presented a fresh 
note, advîsing the sale to China for 250,000,000 

roubles (£2«,4.00,000) of the southern brandi of 
the East Chinese Railway, and the restoration of 
Port Arthur, Dalny, and Manchuria south of the 
Sungari River, Russia reserving rights over Northern 
Manchuria and the Harbin- Vladivostok Railway. 
The proposai was acccptcd, but afterwards a ' latéral 
influence ' suddenly got the upper hand, and the 
resuit, wholiy unexpected by our Government, 
was war."t 

When the anny was ready, Japanese policy took 
up an arrogant altitude. Japan would wait no 
longer, she threatened. 

On December 28, 1903, she contracted a war 
loan of £16,000,000. 

On January 18, 1904, she sent an ultimatum to 
Russia. 

* See Map I. 

t General MartyooT^ Quelques leçon* de Ut trkU ejrpérhnee de kt 
guerre rueethjaponaiee. 
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On February 6 she recalled her ambassador. 

On the 9th sbe attacked, with an en tire disregard 
of the antiquated formality of a déclaration of 
war. 

It is instructive to observe the close connexion 
between the political and the niihtary situation 
in Japan. 

Up to July 1903 the anny and the ileet were in 
process of organization. Up to this point Policy 

diplomatizes. Wheii the means oï action are 
ready, Policy raises its voice. It has recourse to 
threats, its tone becomes arrogant, its demands 
open and clear; and when it thinks the moment 
corne, it does not even wait for the fulfilment of 
promises. Negotiations are brokcn ofi", and the 
Word is giveu for tiie guns to speak. 

Thus the big battalions not only put an end to 
the humiliations to which Japan was subjeoted in 

1895. They brouglit alhes, they enabled Pohcy 
thereafter to speak tirmly, and when its turn 
came, insolently. 

Japanese policy appeared in the iirst instance as 
a policy of feebleness and capitulation. But it 
was soon to be évident that it was a {)c)hcy of 
waiting, sustained by a strong will and proceeding 
to its end with confident patience. 

Policy, then, prepared its war in advance by 

arranging for arniics and Hects, contractiiig alli- 
ances and agreemciits, and overiiauling the finances. 
But this was not the end of its reign. So far 
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(rom abdîcating when Strategy came iipon the 

scène, it superintendcd the progress of the war 
from beginning to end. It interfered to put an 
end to the dangerous hospitality tliat France 
afforded to the Baltic squadron. It maintained 
the war and settled the peace. Invariably it was 
PoUcy that Hxed the object at whicii Strategy 
was to aiin. 
Policy is the mistress, war the servant, 

B. rilK IMU<:i'ARATI()N OF THK ARMY 

When Pohcy had decided to pursue îts purpose 
even, if necessary, by aims, and when Strategy 

had reported as to the cxtcnt of tlie ariiiaïuents 
required, the work ot coiistitutiiig aud preparing 
the arnied forces began. 

In 1896 a new recruiting law was passed. This 
yielded in 1904 : 

Active Armyj^ ^ ^ 872,500 trained nien 
and Keserve'J 

Territorial Army , 90,000 „ „ 

4r)2.5n() 



99 99 



A total force of 462,500 trained men ont of a 
population of 48,000,000 is small indeed. And 
yet in Japan ail citizens were legally liable to 
mihtary service betvveen the âges of seventeen and 
forty. 

"The Active Army (Genki) is formed of the 
three successive classes présent at the same tîme 
with the colours, the term of service being three 
years. 

* Uevue mi/Uaire dta Antiéen étrangère*, beptember 1907. 
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" The men of the Genki pass tlicnce to the 
Active Army Reserve {Yobi) ; period of service 
four years and four months. 

The men of the Yobi next pass to the Resen^e 
Army {Kobi) ; period of service five years. 

** Lastlv, thev fulHl tlie remainder of their 
military obligations in the Territorial Army, Ist 
dass (Kokumin), of which they are members up 
to forty, 

"Thèse four catégories represent the total of 
men wlio havc undcrgone a tliorough military 
train ing. 

** The men of the Yobi and Kobi may be recalled 
for courses of instruction, and the law allows of 
their being ealled up for senHce, in case of political 

tension, bcforc the issue of moV)ih'/îiti()n orders. 

**The Vobi complète the units of the active army 
to war strength, and the surplus men are formed 
in dépôt units corresponding to the active army 
units, which it is their business to keep up to 
strength by draf'ts. 

" The Kobi are intended to be formed in new 
units distinct from those of the active army, 
every divisional district (and the Guard as well) 
having to furnish a mîxed * Kobi or reserve brigade 
to serve in the Held along with the first-line 
troops. 

**The Kokumin (territorial army), except for 
seven classes which have passed through the active 
army, have not in fact imdergone any training. 

They are legally liable for home service only." 

* Xot ail Kobi brigailes formed in the Maiichurian War were 
" mixed." Most of them indeed were purely iiifautry brigades.— Tb. 
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Wîth an annual contint^ent of about 540,000, 

of whoni 280,000 men passée! as médical ly fit, 
some 50,000 oiily were takea l'or service in the 
active army. 

The military effort was small — ^and, in fact, in- 
sufficient. 

Was this because Stratc<^y did iiot ask for a 
greater effort ? Or for tinancial rea^oas ? 

Tlie question cannot as yet be answered, for want 
of doeumentary évidence. But if it be assumed 
tbat finanoial reasons restricted the number of 
recriiits amiually ino()rj)()rated, it caii be showu 
that even so the caleiilation was unsound. 

In the first place, the 1896 recruiting law was 
violated. It became necessary to pour the traîned 
men of the Kokimin into the ranks jof the field 
army. Thèse nieii wcrc sent to serve in INIan- 
churia, although legaiiy tliere wa.s nothing to 
authorîze their being employed abroad. 

This meant, too, that nien of thirty were put 
into the field army while a very large number of 
yountjjer men were not— for the simple rcason that, 
although physically iit, they had received no 
military training. The Japanese knew as well as 
any one else that the younger a man is the fitter 
he is for war. And yet, to fîll the gaps which 
M'ere soon niade in the aetive and réserve units of* 
the tield army, they fouud tliemselves obliged to 
call on the older men. 

Secondly, the siège of Port Arthur had to be 
undertaken almost exelusively by first-line troops. 
Tliis tied up three, and afterwards four divisions, 
wliose présence ou tlie iield of Liao-Yang on 
2 
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September 1, 11)04, mi«rht liave secured the 
iiniiihilation of the liussiaii arniy and ended the 
war. 

Thirdly, to train new levies, to guard the home 
country against a possible diversion by the Russian 

Vhidivostok troops, and to niaiiitain internai order, 
the 7tli and Sth divisions had for niany long 
nionths to be kept in Japan, far from the battle- 
fidd. Now» everything goes to prove that if at 
Liao-Yang General Kuroki had had some addi- 
tional divisions at his disposai to prolong the 
enveloping movenient vvhieh brought about Kuro- 
patkin's retreat, the Russian arniy would bave 
been put out of action for the rest of the campaign, 
and it is probable (as we shall see) that a décisive 
victory over tiic Hussian army on September 1, 
1904, would either liave ended the war tlien and 
there, unpopular as it was in Russia — or bave 
hastened the outbreak of those internai disorders 
in Russia itself which, in the sequel, so seriously 
interfered witli the eonduet ot opérations in Man- 
churia. 

Certain writers severely critieize tbe .Tapanese 
staff for having retained the 7th and Sth divisions 
at home. The superior leading is credited with 
ideas of a diversion and ridieuled aeeordiiigly. 

In reality the Japanese stafï* utilized their avail- 
able means to tbe full. If a part of the active 
army was missing at the rendezvous on the 
décisive battlefield, the cause, and the only cause, 
of its absence was the want of a second-line 
army. 

It is well to bear this example in mind. 
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Excuses eaii bc found for Japan in the sinallness 
of her financial resources, and in the fact that she 
had already made great sacrifices to rebuild her 
économie and military structure from the foun- 

dations. Hut the wealtliier nations caiiiiot plead 
this excuse. 

The task of the first-line army — the youngarmy, 
the army of the best officers and sergeants» the 
army upon whose trainiii<( ahnost the whole of the 

avaihible nioney is expended — is to win the battle, 
to push the pursuit, to keep the field until peace 
is signed. It must be free to dévote itself 
exclusively to this task, and this it cannot do un- 
less additional trustworthy troops are available — 

(a) to keep order at home, 

(b) to provide for the absolutely indispensable 

security of the h'nes of communication, 

(c) to garrisoii the fortresses, 

{d) to invest and capture the liostile fortresses 
which the victorious tield army leaves 
behind in its progress. 

The Japanese in 1904-5 went to school. They 
have learned their lesson, and profited by it in the 

present-day organization of tlieir forces. 

May the lesson profit others besides theinseh es 
— and let no one proclaim the uselessness of the 
Territorials, for the Kokumn fought. 

In 1904 Japan was divided up into tvvelve 
territorial districts, each of which provided on 
mobihzation one active division and one reserve 
brigade. 
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Tlie Active Army, in January of that year, con- 
sisted of 132,000 men* of the classes of 1903, 1902, 
and 1901. It was organized into a Guard division, 
12 army divisions, 2 independent cavalry brigades, 
2 independent fîeld artillery brigades,t 21 battalions 
of garrison artillery, J with teehnical, departmental, 
and médical imits, etc. On niobilization tlie field 
army — 13 dixisions and the independent cavalry 
and artillery brigades — numbered 196,571. 

The différence between 196,571 and 182,000 
represents the intake of reservists (some 64,000). 
Tlie proportion of Vo/ji (reservists) to Geiihi (men 
with the colours) was therefore roughiy one to 
two. 

The Genki were men of first-class physique, 
since only 50,000 men were selected out of each 
annnal contingent of 540,000. The Vobi, of course, 
haviug themsehes heen in the active army, were 
equally picked men. No one need be startled, 
then, to find soldiers of rare quality in the units of 
the Japanese active army — it would be the con- 
trary that would Ijc astonishing. It was not an 
army of the sort disdainfuUy described by Von der 
Goltz as an innumerable and inoffensive mob of 
bourgeois shopkeepers,'* but troops^ men perfectly 
armed and trained, well able to triumph over the 
corps of troops, hurriedly constituted by the 
addition of reservists — often untrained reservists — 
to which they were opposed. 

* Figures froiii the Revue luiiUaire det Armées t tranyirex ^Septeiiiber- 
October, 1907>. 
t Gach of 18 field batteries.— Tu. 

X Thèse foand some heavy field artillery, aa in tbe Britiah 
sennce.— Tr. 
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The Japanese army, then, had quality in its 
favour. 

If, along with this superiority, it had had greater 
numbeis, the war would certainly have been de- 
cided in a very short time 

On mobilization, each of the niihtary régions 
fonned a Koùi (reserve) brigade. Including the 
Guard KM brigade, to the constitution of which 
the twelve régions ail eontribnted, there were 

thirteen of thèse units, thek total strength being 
65,000 men. 

The Kobi troops were far from possessing the 
quality of the active army. In battle their rôle 
was generally défensive, and it was always the 
troops of the aetive army tiiat delivered the 
tierce assaults. 

The effective of a lield division at the outset of 
the war was 18,875 men, 4,988 horses, and 1,705 
vehicles.* 

The active divisions, Kohi brigades, and army 
troops together totalled, in February 1904, 261,571 
men. As the total of traîned men available was 
872,500 in the active army and reserves, and 90,000 
in tlie Kakumifii the ditlërence between 402,500 

* The divûnon omisisted of 2 iufimtry brigade» (s 4 régiments a 
12 bttttalions), 1 dividonal cavalry régiment (3 squadrous), 1 artillery 

refj^meiit «if H six-giin batteries (ficld or mouiitîiiii), 1 engineer bat- 
talioii (field and bridgiiig units), with technical aiid s|WMMfil services. A 
Kohi niixed hrijfade was a sort of half-di vision, aiid ((iiisistiMl of 
'2. twu-battalion iiifautry régiments, 3 tield or mouiitaiii balteries, 
1 corapany engineers^ etc. By no means ail the JToM brigades were 
''mized^" however. See, for exemple, the ordre de bataille of the 
2nd Army, Cbapter V. below.— Tr. 
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and 261,571, or about 200,000 men, represents the 

total of men available as drafls to make good 
casualties after mobilization. 

Now, during tbe war the Japanese suffered very 
severe losses, and thcse necessitated fréquent and 
strong drafts for the field army. Its unîts were 
rciiitorccd untiKîn the second part of the cîunpaign, 
the coinpanies reached an ellective of 300 men. 
Nor was thîs ail. Besides this replenishment of 
existing divisions and brigades up to, and oon- 
siderably beyond, theîr war effective, the organisa- 
tion of four more active divisions and six more 
Kohi })rigades was found necessary. 

It therefore became necessary to train a great 
number of firesh recruits during the war. 

But this was only made possible by the long 
dni'ation of the war. In 1870 we, too, organized 
corps ol new levies ; but it would be rasli to assert 
that such a thing could be done again to-day in 
case of war. 

By taking the maximum strength reached by 
the Japanese army, cind adding to this the total 
of previous losses in kilied, wounded, and sick, it 
will be seen that the original effective in trained 
men was tripled in the course of the war. There 
were therefore, roughly, two men sent out in the 
drafts to one man of the original army. 

It would be going too far to assert that, in a 
future war, the demand for men would be as heavy 
as this. But we are obliged to conclude, from a 
study of this case, that the requirements in drafts 
will be \ ery great. 

The infantry companies» whose régulation war 
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strength was 250, were brought up to the effective 

of 300. The Japanese realized that, after some 
nioiiths of c.'unpait'nino-, the survivors form a solid 
cadre tbr any number of recriiits. They were care- 
ful, therefore, to avoid constituting too many firesh 
units, which, owing to their want of cohésion, 
would have eut a poor figure on the battlefield. 

Tt is far bctter to keep old units up tu stretigth, 
and even, if necessary, to overfill theni, than to 
constitute new formations out of improvised cadres 
and inexperienced rank and file. 

To suni up, the resources of tiie land army in 
Februaiy 1904 were: 
13 active divisions. 
13 Kobi brigades. 

2 cavalry brigades. 

2 field artillery brigades. 
21 battalions of garrison artillery. 
110,000 trained men for the drafts. 

90,000 trained men of the Kokumin. 
The acti\ e divisions were reinforced by régiments 
or brigîides of Kobi. 

The divisions were grouped by two, three, or 
even (for a moment) four, into armies. The army 
corps did not exist. 

The naval strength of Japan cojisisted, in brief, of 

6 battleships. 

6 armoured cruisers. 
17 protected cruisers. 

9 coast-defence vessels. 
19 destroyers. 
84 torpcdo boats. 
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C. THE ESTIMATION OF THE IIBQUJ81TJ5 MlUTARY 

EFFORT 

Proposing to itself to have recourse to war if 
need be, Policy applied to Strategy in order to 

ascertain thc extent of thc saciifices that would 
have to be faced if the end in view was to be 
attained. 

This end " was the expulsion of the Russians 
from Manehuria, the occupation of the Liao-Tung 

peninsula, and a frce liand in Korea. 

To answer the question set by l'oHcy, Strategy 
had to review the ways and means leading to the 
end in view, and therefore to détermine the 
stratégie objective and to estîmate the intensity of 
thc effort that the attainment of this objective 
would require. 



(i) T/w Thcdtre of War. — As carly as Noveni- 
ber 1857, in the first of the nicnioranda in which 
he considered the conduct of a future Franco- 
Prussian war, Moltke began by fixing upon the 
" théâtre of war." 

It is not niercly or even priiicipally geography 
wliich fixes this. The sélection of tlie théâtre of 
opérations foUows logically irom the object of the 
war as laid down by Policy. 

The war in Manchuria présents the peculîar 
spectacle of two nations figliting to décide which 
of the two should remain mistress of country 
that belonged, directly or by an arguable right 
of suzerainty, to a third, and this third party 
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standing aloof froni a contest which was to despoil 
lier. 

Manchuria was a Chinese province. The Port 
Arthur région was Chinese territory, leased tp 
Russîa. Korea was an empire which hul scarcely 

shakcn off* China's siizcrainty and was ready to 
lall into the conqueror's hands. 

Russia had great expectations, hut she had not 
as yet reaped any profit from her stay in Manchuria. 
The period of heavy capital outlay had begun, but 
that o{ rémunération for the investment was yet 
far distant. 

Japan in no wise ainied at iujuring any of 
Russia's vital resources. 

We have seen that if on the dav after Sedan 
Bismarck had been content with the humiliation 
of France and a heavy ransom, Moltke would not 
have been obliged to strike France to the heart in 
order to obtain the object upon which peace was 
conditional. His objective would sinij)ly have been 
the impérial armics, and not Paris and the armies 
of the Défhm Nationale as well. 

It was safe to say, then, even in 1896, that Japan 
would not find herself obliged to take her amnies 
to Moscow in order to compel Uussia to ahandon 
the Chinese and Korean territories which were the 
. objective of Japanese policy. 

General Dragomirov*s saying, "the affairs of 
Asia will be decided in Europe," was a grave 
error. 

Had Japan been obliged to carry the war into 
Europe to satisfy her ambitions, had Europe been 
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of ncccssity the decishe théâtre, then tlie 
intensity of thc requisite military effort would have 
been beyond her powers. The stake would not 
have been worth the cost of the war, and Japanese 
policy would have given up the project at the 
outsct. 

If, on the other hand, Japanese strategy liad 
selected as its objective the military power of 
Russia in Europe, it would have gone far beyond 
the aim of the war. 

In \H5i the Alhes niade war upon Russia to 
induee her to ahandon the ambitions whieh wouid 
have infringed upon the territorial integrity of 
the Sick Man." To obtain the end of Policy, 
Strategy chose as its own main objective Sevastopol, 
a phice whieh Russia eould not hght-heartcdly 
af)andon to its fate. By ehoosing as their théâtre 
of opérations a country which their command of 
the sea rendered easy of access for their armies, 
and which, in the days before railways, the 
encniy's troops eould only reach by nionths of 
route-niarehing and in a lialf-exhausted state, the 
Allies made the burden of the war extraordinarily 
heavy for Russia. When Russia found it less 
onerous to make peace than to continue the 
struggle, she su])niitted to the very moderate 
deinands of her adversaries. 

Had the al lied strategists decided to achieve the 
object of Policy by carrying the war to Moscow, 
they would have gone beyond the object, and 
perhaps they would iiave sueeunibed. 

If Frederick the Great, in the Seven Years 
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War, had not strîctly condned himself wîthîn the 

liinits that his policy had laid down, he would 
infallibly have pemhed under the blows of his 
numerous enemies. It was natural that Austrîa, 
Russia» France, and the Geniian Empire should 
seek to strike at the heart of the Prussian 
îiionarchy, for they well knew that Frederick 
would not give up Silesia till he had heen deprived 
not only of his field armies but also of the resourees 
of Prussia, which would enable him if necessary to 
raise fresh armies. 

But Frederick, wlio when tlie war hroke eut 
desired no more tlian to préserve hia existiiig 
dominions, contented hiinseif with mounting guard 
over them. He threw himself in succession upon 
each of hts enemîes whenever they came wîthin a 
dangerously close distance ; but lie nevcr went far 
aiield in search of an enemy, for the distance itself 
rendered this enemy for the moment barmless. 
He never dreamed of ruining the power of Austria 
by a blow at the heart. The effort would perhaps 
have bccn beyorid the capacity of his nieans, and 
tliere was no urgent necessity to take the risk. 

He decided, then: (1) To limit the théâtre of war 
to the essential provinces of hîs kingdom. To 
this end he gave up without any attempt at 
résistance, ail his provinces in Western Cîerniaay 
and left only weak forces in £ast Prussia. 

(2) To limit his external opérations to the districts 
adjacent to his own position* without attempting 
the utter ruin of any one of his opponents. 

It was the modération of his strategy that 
enabled him to avoid destruction. An extension 
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of the théâtre of war iiiiglit well have ruined 
hiin, in spite of the repeated mistakes of his 
adversaries. 

The détermination of the théâtre of war is 

tlieref'ore a prohlem of the very first importance, 
in which a wrong solution may involve failure or 
even disaster. 

General Dragomirov, in affirming that *'the 
affairs of the Far East would be decided in 
Kiiropc," was mistaken, and his high authority 
niisled liussia into neglectiug the région which was 
destined to be the scène of the crisis and the 
décision. 

The Japanese chose a théâtre of war within 

their owii reaeii, and iniposed their choice on their 
enemy. 

It would be unsafe, however, arguing generally 
from this particular case, to assume that to make 
one's self master of a pièce of territory or of a 

colony it is necessary to carry the war on to the 
soil of this territory or colony. 

Had Port Arthur been an ordinary fortress, it 
would have been quite superfluous to besiege it. 
The resuit of the battle of Mukden would have 
given it to Japan as part ot" the ternis of pcace. 

In case of war between France and Gerniany, 
we should have no cause for anxîety as to the 
defence of Sénégal — or Algeria or Corsica for the 
matter of that — against înroads that the Germans 
(presuined to have the eomniand of the sea) niight 
inake. Conquerors on tlie Uhine, masters at 
Berlin, we should have no diiiiculty in indùcing 
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Gerniany to give up lier gains in Corsica, Algeria, 
or Sénégal. 

As a gênerai rule, the way to obtain the object 
desired is to strike at the heart. 

In spécial cases— such as those of the Crimea 
and Maiicluaia — this is not necessary. It would 
have been to go beyond the object ci" the war, and 
it would have been a blunder. 

The gênerai staff of the Japanese Army, 
then, selected, as the théâtre of war, tlie Far 
East. 



(ii) JDnrnfioîi of the W(n\ — As Russia was not 
to be attacked in a vital part, she would ipso facto 
. be in a very favourable position for prolonging the 
contest. 

One frequently meets, in modem strategical 
stiidies, discussions of the probable diiration of 
future wars. Opinions are very much divided, as 
indeed they are bound to be, espeeially if the 
discussion is not limited to a isoncrete case. And 
even oyer a single concrète case, well-known as it 
may be, divergences of opinion easily arise. 

There is no unaniinity, for exaniple, as regards 
the Franco-German war of 1870. Some regret 
that peace was not made on the morrow of Sedan. 
Others think that the struggle was bound to corne 
to an end with the capitulation of Paris. 

When Gambetta was asked by those who ini- 
peached bis conduct of the National Defence 
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whether he had believed in the possibility of the 
résistance achieving final success, he replied * 
without hésitation : 

*' Certalnly, and I stîll believe it to-day. I am 
convinced that if the Government iniprisoned in 
Paris had capitiilated on belialf of I^aris only — so 
much it had an incontestable right to do, more it 
had not — ^and liad not tied the country's hands by 
aceepting terms of submissîon for the whole of 
France, I am convinced, I say, that the country, 
with the resources at its disposai, which could have 
been augmented, and in fact were aiigniented daily, 
would in the end have rid itself of the invaders. 
There îs not one European people which has not at 
some time seen, and endured awhile, the invader 
on its soil, and has not in the end dri\en liim 
ou t." 

Thèse manly words of Gambetta demonstrate . 
that where there is still energy lefb in it, the 

defence can carry on, and in the long run induce 
tlie luck to turn. 

The Japanese staff was therefore unable to 
détermine beforehand how long the war would last. 
It could only study possible means of reducing its 

duration. 

The ilusso-Japanese war in its vcry conception 
was an économie war. Logically, therefore, the 
war ought to corne to an end as soon as, vîewed 

from the commercial standpoint, the losses exceeded 

the profits. 

But it is diflicult to forni an exact estimate of 

* Tke Nation in Armé (v. der Golto). 
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that part of the profits which is not rcducible to 
figures. Supposing, then, that Russia exaggerated 
the profits Ûkely to accrue to her by prolonging 
the war, she had the power to prolong it beyond 
the lîmits that an accurate appréciation would 

indicate as a(i\ isahle. 

Here, tlien, was oiie source of uncertaiiity. 

But it is not a commercial balance-sheet which 
brings about the signature of a treaty of peace» 
even in an économie war. National self-respect 
quickly conies iiito play on bolli sides; and as sooii 
as self>esteem takes tlie prédominant part, ail 
figures are obiiterated. 

The Japanese staff had therefore to reckon with 
fiictort; of national pride as much as, if not more 
tiian, with those of the économie kind. 

As long as Russian national pride had no cause 
to consider defeat as irrémédiable, so long the war 
might continue. 

The main thiiig, then, was to make Russia 
iinderstand that she eould ne\ er have the chance 
of carrying the war on to Japanese soil. 

To that end the iirst essential was to destroy 
the Russian Far Ëastem squadron ; this, added to 
otiier fa?tors with which we shall presently deal, 
aecounts for the persistenee and fury of the 
Japanese attacks upon Port Artlmr. 

When the Japanese troops marched into action 

on the battlefield of Liao-Yang, tlie word was 
passed along the ranks that the road home was 
through Liao-Yang." From the outset of that 
battle on August 25, ofRcers and soldiers thought 
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that it would be a décisive victory, and '* Sedan *' 
was on every man's lips. 

At this same date public feeling in Japan was at 
high tension. The commander of the 8rd Anny 
was accused of feebleness, and it was in obédience 
to the pressure of this feeling that open-force 
assaiilts wcre delivered against Port Artliur at a 
heavy cîost of lives. 

If in thèse first days of September 1904 Port 
Arthur had been stormed and the Russian fleet 
destroyed, and if at the same moment Lîao-Yang 
had been a Sedan instead of a nicre suecess, 
Russia, deprived at once of fleet and arniy, would 
surely huve sued for peace, and, unlessthe Japanese 
demands had been more exacting than those finally 
embodied in the Peace of Portsmouth, she could 
have accepted theni. 

It was therefore legitiniate for the .îaj^anese stafF 
to assume, in making its préparations, tliat the war 
would be over about September 1904. 

It was a year ont in the estinuite. 

Port Arthur oil'ered a résistance whicli could 
not have been reckoned upon. IJao-Yang, in- 
stead of a décisive blow, was merely a violent 
thrust. 

On Oetoher Ki the Russian arniy lay in f'ull 
strength about Mukden. At this date Port 
Arthur seemed to be still capable of a prolonged 
résistance. This day, too. Admirai Rozhestvenski's 
fleet set sail from I.ibau for the Far East The 
luck seemed to be turning. There could be no 
question theii of Russia s suiiig ibr peace. 
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On May 28, 11)05, the war assumed a fresh 
character. On this day Kozhestveiiski's flect was 
annihilated at Tsushima. The old Port Arthur 
squadron had long before ceased to exîst. AU 
hopes of beating the Japanese on their own 
country vanished l'or ^ood. 

At tliis moment the Hussiaii army in Man- 
churîa was strong* and superior in numbers to 
the Japanese. But the moral superiority of the 
victorious Japanese and the dépression induced on 
the otlier side hy a séries of defeats, balanced 
this nunierical superiority, and practically eqiialized 
the chances of winning the next battle. E\'en 
so, however, the new battle would bave merely 
been lîke the rest — a violent thrust, not a Sedan. 

In thèse conditions the war tlireatened to last 
for ever. 

By this time the internai situation of Russîa 
was desperate, the finances of Japan ruined, and so 
— from sheer lassitude, and not for want of bat- 

taUons or of courage — tliey niade peace at last. 

During the period of préparation for war, neither 
the Japanese nor any other gênerai staff could 

possibly have forccast cvciits so far alicad. At 
tiiat time it expectcd to marcii the army liome " by 
way of Liao-Yang.** 

But its expectations were disappointed prinei- 
pally because the military resoiirces prepared in 
peace were inadc(]ualc. Tbe sic^^c train for l*ort 
Artliur was incapable ot* Ciu*rying out the work 
entrusted to it— lience a heavier expense of lives 
8 
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and a longer dnration of the sicgc. The lield army 
was capable of winning, but incapable of destroying 
— two, three, or four additional divisions would 
hâve been necessary for that. 



(iii) Forces. — The Japanese stafF, having deter- 
mined the théâtre of their war, studied the means 
of shortening it, and made a reasonable estimate of 

îts probable duration, had next to woik ont the 
potential strength of the forces they would have to 
deal with. 

Thèse were (a) the Russian troops of the exist- 
ing Far Eastern army, (/>) the reinforcements that 

might bc brought to the théâtre of war before, 
and (c) tliose that eould be brought up aiter the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

After the Boxer war of 1900,* 55»000 Russian 
soldiers had remaîned in the Far East. During 
the period of strained relations 25,000 meii were 
brought up in addition. 

The force available at the outset, then, was 
80,000 men in ail, inclusive of the Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok garrîsons, the railway guards, etc. ; 
and wlien tliesc guards and garrisons had been 
provided for, there was practically notliing left. 
The forces which could be put in the tield, 
therefore, were quite insignificant. 

Consequently the solution of the problem tumed 
upon an accuratc estimate of the output of the 
Trans-Siberian liailway. 

* JieuuiK mil. de» Armée» étrangrres, No. 969. 
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Nowadays the working out of a plan of campaign 
includes the study of our own and the adversary s 
railway System, and the submission of proposais 
for supplementary lines, new Connecting loops, and 

additional platform accommodation. 

In 1867 Moltke wrote to Roon, the Minister of 
War: 

" The North German Confédération wîll by next 

year possess the forces requisite for engaging suc- 
cessfully in a war with France, even without South 
German co-operation. The only requisite is that 
thèse forces should be assembled at the proper 
place and time. . . . My own view is that we shall 
guarantee this better by hastening the dcvelopnicnt 
of our niiiitary system than by building fortifica- 
tions, whether in one place or in another.*' 

He indicates the loop-ltnes to be constructed for 
the linkîng-up of existing sections of railway, and 
proceeds : 

"Ali that is necessary is to lay down 95 miles 
of new railway. This will give us five through 
lines of transport, an advantage for which millions 
would not compensate in case of war." 

Begun in 1891, the Trans-Siberian had by 1896 
reached the Amur at Strietensk,* from which point 
the river (save when frozen) carried on the trans- 
port service. 

In 1896 the Russo-Chinese Bank — with the 
Impérial Government behind it as " undisclosed 
principal" — set on foot, with the authorization of 

* Map L 
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the Chînese Government, the East China Railway 

Company. This company at once put in hand 
the Chita-Harbin- Vladivostok Railway. In 1898 
itobtained authority froni China to construct a line 
from Harbin to Port Arthur and Niuchwang. 

In 1908 the Trans-Siberian, eontinued by the 
East Ciiina line, coukl rarry nierchandise from 
Moseow to Vladivostok, Port Arthur, or Niu- 
chwang. But, as the Minister of War, Kuropat- 
kin, himself admitted, the line was inadéquate for 
the requîrements of a campaign. 

From Moseow to Ilarbin is 4,G50 miles, from 
Harbin to Port Arthur 000, from Harbin to 
Vladivostok 450. 

The line was only a single track throughout. In 
February lOOl, moreover, Lake Baikal had to 
be crosscd, bccausc the line passing round it was 
not complète, and the tunnel through the Great 
Khingan range was unfinislied, so that the trains 
had to ascend and descend it by steep gradients» 
whieh limited their length and therefore their 
carrying eapacity. 

On his arrivai at the théâtre of war, General 
Kuropatkin asked the railway service to provide 
seven troop trains daily from Moseow to Harbin - 

(the trains being of sixteen to twenty-tbree car- 
nages), and twelve troop trains daily l'rom Harbin 
to the south. At the outset of tiie campaign his 
demand could not be fully complied with. 

The output was 20,000 to 40,000 men monthly 
between February and Mardi, 50,000 each in 
August aiid September, 70,000 in November 1904. 
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The rapid iniprovement in the working of the 
Trans-Siberian diiring the course of the war shows 
what could have been accomplished if Russia had 
not belîeved that the aflPairs of the Far East would 
be scttlcd in Europe. 

Had the Traiis-Siherian llailvvay been capable 
in February 1004 of the output of which it was 
capable in March 1905 (that is, no less than 100,000 
a montb), Marshal Oyama wbtild have met at Lîao- 
Vang, on September 1, lî)()4, a host that would 
have overwhehued hini by sheer numbers. 

And, for that inatter, we can assert that had the 
Trans-Siberian possessed in 1909 the capacity that 
ît possessed in 1905, Japanese statesmanship (which 
was well served by its reporting agents) would not 
have risked a struggle under sueh unfavourable 
conditions, and Russia would have been saved the 
cost of a war. 

Reckoning by the real capacity of the line, the 
Japanese gênerai stail', supposing that its caleula- 
tions were correct, migiit count upon Russia*s 
having in the Far Elast (inclusive of ail garrisons) : 
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From this it could argue that, if the enemy 
could be compelled by attacks or threats to retain 
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considérable forces in the fortresses of Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok, and also iilonf^ tlie railway, it 
would be in a position to beat the fîeld forces that 
Russia could assemble in the Far East up to 
September 1904. 

If by that date a décisive success had been ob- 
taincd peace would soon be made. 

Restricting to its minimum the eiibrt to be 
demanded of the nation, the Japanese staff pre- 
pared the means which it considered necessary to 
defeat, by sea or by hmd, the forces that Russia 
could briiig into the field or assemble in Manchuria 
betwecn February and September 1904. 

Never has a railway had, perhaps never will a 
railway bave, such décisive importance in a war. 

The Russian Government has been accused of 
want of foresight in that it did not accumulate in 
Manchuria during peace«time forces proportioned 
to the dangers menacing its Far Eastem pos- 
sessions. 

Instead of massing forces ai the spot wliere 
they may be required, it is préférable to eiisure 
the power of quickly transporting them thither 
when the time cornes for their employaient. 

To economize troops and to be lavish with the 
means of transporting them was the line that 
ought to have been taken. It was more certain 
and more economical. 

But a necessary preliminary to any measures for 
the assembly of large forces in the Far East was a 
realization of the fact that Far Eastern affairs could 
be settled eLsewliere than in Europe. 
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Russia was at fault, not because she was wanting 

in foresiglit, but because she mistook the théâtre 
of war. 

D. THE DETERMINAI IOX Ob' THE STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE 

Policy has fixed the object of the war. Strate^^y 
has settled upon the théâtre of the war, and created 
and organized the nieaiis. Il now reniains to ascer- 
tain how thèse meaiis are to be euiployed in the 
determined théâtre and for the given object 

The Japanese bave not yet published any state- 
nient of their plan of campaign. Discussion of 
their phm, thcret'orc, cannot be l)ased on documents, 
but ought we on tliat account to condeinn our- 
selves to foUow the progress of opérations bhndfold, 
to make no effort to understand the **why" of 
events ? Are we to set ourselves merely to narrate 
what we know the arniies did, without an attenipt 
to discover what they had in \'iew in doing it ? 

Moreover, actions speak louder than words, and 
surely the facts that are written on the soil are 
better évidence than an officiai account proehiced 
after the war, to conccal or expiai n away hhniders, 
it niay be, or to glorify persons in liigh phices. 

When it is a question of apportioning shares of 
responsîbility, we must go to the documents written 
by the persons concerned. Hut to interpret the 
facts, it is sufficient to read theni as they stand 
engraved by iire and steel on the soil of the théâtre 
of war. 

As the wishes and intentions of the Japanese 

were not thwartcd by their opponents at tlie out- 
set, tlieir doings cannot be otherwise than the hteral 
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translation of their intentions. This translation we 
have to strîve to read if we arc to discover the 
^Vriadnc's tliread tluit will guide us through the 
labyrinth wherein so many students have lest 
themselves. 

On the night of February 8 1), 1904, Admirai 
Togo's Heet attackcd tlie Kussian Port Arthur 
squadron without déclaration of war. From that 
day ibrth, so long as anything of this squadron 
remained in existence, Togo stood on guard, ready 
to pounce upon any Russian ship that attempted 
to émerge from its refuge. 

On February 8 some battahons disembarked 
at Chemulpo and marched on SeouL Next the 
Japanese 12th Division set foot in Korea and moved 
in a long eohnnn upou Piiii; ^'ang. The 2nd 
Division and atler it the (iuard hmded at Chinampo, 
the (lUard eoinpleting its disenibarkation on 
March 25. Thèse divisions constituted the Ist 
Army under General Kuroki, which marched to 
the Yahi, forced tlmt river on May 1, and then 
halted, a Httle ))ey()nd it, for nearly two months. 

On May 5 another arniy, the 2nd (General Oku), 
landed in the neighbourhood of Pi-tzu-wo. On 
May 26 this army gave battle at Nanshan to a 
part of the mobile defenee corps of Port Arthur. 
Then leaving one division at Nanshan the 2nd Army 
turned uorthward and moved on VVa-fang-kou. 

In turn, a drd Army (Nogi) gathered and» 
absorbing the division lefb behind by General Oku, 
set to work to besiege Port Arthur, which it 
furiously assaiied, grudging time and lavishing lives. 
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On May 19 a division, the nucleus of the 
4th Arniy (Nodzii) diseiiibarked at Takiishan, and 
set its face in the (îirection of Hsiu-Vuen. 

On June 15 Oku s 2nd Army defeated at Wa- 
faiig-koii (Te-li-ssu) a Russian corps sent out at a 
venture towards Port Arthur by Kuropatkin. 

Then tlic Ist. 2ii(l,aiHi 1-th iViinies slowly iiioved 
upon Liao-Yang, wlicrc, in the hist days of August, 
they joined hands for the first time during the 
campaign, and co-operated in the same battle. 

Thèse are the l'acts we have to translate. 

In February 1904 the Japaiiese tieet consisted 
of the ibllowmg : 

Six battleships : Mikasa, AmM, Jffatsme, and 

Shfhishima (1;5,()()0 —15,400 tons, 18-5-19 knots, 4 
l*2-ineh and 14 O-iueh guns) ; Fuji and Ydshima 
(12,300 tons, 18-5-10 Liots, 4 12-incli and 10 
6-inch guns). 

Six armoured cruisers : Asama^ Tokinca^ Idzumo^ 
and Ixvate (9,700-9.750 tons, 22 knots, 4 8-inch 
and 14 0-ineh guns) ; ^((hiinia and YdliUiiio 
(9,4aG>9,850 tons, 21 knots, 4 8-inch and 12 
6-ineh guns). 

Seventeen protected cruisers, nine coast defence 
ships, 19 destroyers, and 84 torpédo boats. 

At this tinie Hussia liad in Far Eastern waters : 

Seven battleships : Tscmranck and lletvhaii 
(12,700 tons, 18 knots, 4 12-inch and 12 O-inch 
guns) ; Polneda and Peresvict (12,674 tons, 18 
knots, 4 lO-iiieh and 11 6-inch guns); PoUava^ 
Pciropavlovsh, and Scvdstopol (10,950 tons, 16*5- 
17 '5 knots, 4 12-inch and 12 G-inch guns). 
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Four armôured cruisers : Gromovoi (12,386 tons, 
20 knots, 4 8-inch and 16 6-incli giins) ; Rossiya 
(12,200 tons, 20-2 knots, 4 8-inch and Ki 6-inch 
guns); Riirik (10,940 tons, 187 knots, 4 8-inch 
and 16 6-inch guns); Bayan (7,800 tons, 21 
knots, 2 8-inch and 8 6-inch guns). 

Seven protected cruisers, 2 annourcd guuboats, 
25 destroyers, 17 torpédo boats. 

"If the Japanese superiority in protected cruisers 
was very great, the number of vessels fit for the 
line of hattle — ^battleships and armoured cruisers — 
was practically cqual on both sides. 

"Numerically and as regards weight of arma- 
menty the advantage of the Japanese fleet was 
not very marked. But it was better trained than 
the Russian." 

As to this last, the only test of excellent training, 
whether by land or by sea, is, after ail, battle. In 
reckonîng up its assets before the war each side 
was entitled to assume that it was better trained 
than the other. 

The positive initial superiority of the Japanese 
navy lay in tlie fact that it was coneentrated 
as a whole at Sasebo, whereas the Russian iieet 
at Port Arthur was short of the three big 
armoured cruisers * and of the torpédo craft that 
were at Madivostok. At sea, thercl'ore, the 
Japanese could work on interior lincs, and, 
using their whole force at will against either of 
the ports and the portion of the Russian fleet 
therein, fight with the advantage of superior 
strength. 

* Burik, RoMiya, Gromovoi, 
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On land, the field forces of Japan, with their 18 
active divisions and 13 Kobi brigades, numbered, 
on February 6, 2() 1,500, behind whom there were 
avaiiable for drafts or for the formation of new 
corps some ^00,000 trained men. 

At this saine date Jinssia had only 80,000 men, 
forniing 11 brigades, in the Far East, and thèse, 
being distributed over an enormous area, could not 
be grouped into a field army of suffieient strength 
for battle for a considérable time. Not until 
September would Russia be able to dispose of 
270,000 men in the Far East, and oF thèse a large 
part could not be counted upon for the battle, 
because of the railway guards and fortress garrisons 
to be fumished. In February 1904 both Port 
Arthur and N'iadivostok were unfinished, the 
greater part of their defeiices existing only on 
paper. 

The goal of Japan*s policy was the acquisition of 
territories on the Asiatic mainland. 

But Policy required Strategy first and foremost 
to assure the inviolability of the home eountry, i.e. 
put it out of the encniy's power, once and for 
ail, to disembark on the islands of Japan. 

This necessity of assuming the position of " on 
guard ' at the outset gave prédominance for the 
time being to the naval side of the opérations. The 
command of the sea was indispensable in that 
it secured Japan against risks which would bave 
very considerably outweighed the prospects of 
profit. 

The transference of the war to the mainland 
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necessitated the transference of the army thither, 
and for this the transport vessels must be able to 
ply to and fro unharmed. 

In this regard also command of the sea 
was essential. The war on the continent would 
be onc of considérable duration, and tlie problem 
was very différent from tliat which confronted 
Villeneuve in 1805. The French admbral had 
only to gain the few days that were necessary 
to transport the army of Boulogne across the 
Chaniiel. 

Modem armies, becanse of their requirements in 
ammimition, cannot do without an established line 
of communication with the base — Le. the home 

country. It was tliercfore essential for the 
Japanese to have the command of the sea, not 
merely temporarily, but permanently. Nowadays, 
with modem armaments and ammunition, such 
an expédition as that of Napoléon to Egypt would 
be suicidai. Its guns and ri fies would ère long 
die of inanition if a Nelson controUed the Medi- 
terranean. 

It was, moreover, within the bounds of possi- 

bility that a Russian fieet would corne on the 
scène from Europe. A squadron under /Vdmiral 
Virenius was in the lied Sea, and otlier vessels 
might one day join the Far Eastern squadron. 
On that day Admirai Togo would find himself in 
inferior strength, and l'accd with the prospect of 
being beaten, perhaps destroyed. 

What then would become of the Japanese 
armies on the mainland, even if they were 
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victorious,* when the Uussian fleet controlled 
the Sea of Japan? Sooner or later, wlien they 
had fired away the projectiles that they had 
no means of replaeing, they would have to 
capitulate. 

The luastery of the sea, therefore, was a vital 
matter, uot only at the outset, but throughoiit the 
campaign. If it were lost, even temporarily, the 
very gravest conséquences might ensue. 

It was essential, then, that the Russian Far 
Eastern, Red Sea, and Baltic squadrons, already 
separated in space, should be separated in time as 
weU. The Far Eastern squadron must be destroyed 
to the last vessel before the others could reach 
Japanese waters. 

Lastly, it was fair to suppose that Riissia would 
agrée to terms of peace as soon as it became 
absolutely impossible for her to pay off her scores 
with Japan on Japanese soil. 

The first objecti\ e of Strategy was, therefore, 
the destruction of the Far Eastern squadron. 
The destruction of Russia's Manchurian army, 
from which would accrue the results that Policy 
desired, was a matter for later considération. 

* It seems désirable to point out tliat, ex htfpotliexi, tlic victories 
on thi» niaiiilaïul striick at none of Uussia's vital resourct's (p. 1*5). 
The arfrimieiit Ix'loii^-^s to its context, anrl the oiiclnsioii is not iu- 
teiided to be ajiplied to other cases in which the prémisses are 
différent — to enterprises, for exaniple, such as Napoleou's invasion of 
Englund, which combine brief daration with overpowering effective- 
neas. As the author sbowa ^. 44), Napoleon's Bgyptian, and not bia 
Enifliah éxpeditipn, is the tnie précèdent of the preeent cam.— Tn. 
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So long as the squadron was not destroyed, 
everything else was of secondary importance. 

So long as any unit of the Russian navy.was 
in existence its destruction must be sought for 
with the utmost détermination, regardless of other 
targets. 

That portion of it which the guiy» of the iieet, 
the mines, and the torpedoes failed to exterminate 
must be ''corked up" in its refuge. This fail- 
ing, Togo's fleet keeps up its dangerous and 
exhausting sentry-go ; and the ariny attacks from 
the land side the tieet tiiat refuses to leave its 
refîige. The siège guns lend their powerful aid to 
the guns of the Japanese battle-fleet, both pursuing 
one and the same objective, the Russian squadron. 

Time presses. The attack becomes an open- 
force assault. Many more hmdsmen tlian sailors 
were destined to lay down their lives in taking this 
squadron. 

Here, then, it seems, we have our long-souglit 
Ariadne-thread. To be sure of it we liave only 
to follow the course of events, constantly keeping 
the thread in our hand. 

By the early days of Februaiy l'oHcy's work 
was donc. Tlie alHances and understandings had 
been fixed, the war loan âoated, the military and 
naval force made ready to corne into action at the 
first signal. 

Pohcy is mistress, but ère it takes the décisive 
step it ealls on its servants, military and naval 
Strategy» to advise. 
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.lapaiiese policy had already shown, in 1895, 
that a State which receives a slap in the face can 
only afibrd to be angiy when it can retum the 
compliment In 1904 it delegated one of its 
servants to do so. 

In tins war by land and sea, the strategy of the 
one élément and that of the other were to some 
extent in opposition. 

In tlie opening days of the war ice blocked the 
coast-line, conipletely closing the ^Asiatic niainhmd 
between Cheniulpo and Ta lien- \s an. The land 
forces coidd not disembark in the immédiate 
vicinity of Port Arthur, for so délicate and tedious 
an opération could not be carried out in waters 
patrolled by hostile torpédo boats. Xor, at this 
date, could they disembark at a point suitable for 
manœuvring against the Russian land forces ; for 
thèse were on the Yalu, and the ice denied ail 
access to the coast in this quarter. 

Oyama's strategy, therefore, had everything to 
gain from a retardation in the opening of hos- 
tilities. Policy was in no hurry, and might easily 
bave spun out time in negotiations until April 
came, and the break-up of the ice enabled Strategy 
to land its forces at any point on the coast which 
suited its combinations. 

But if, on February 6 (the day of the décisive act) 
the Russian fleet seemed to be numerieally inferior 

to tiie Japanese, the différence was very slight. 
A lucky shot, a mine, a torpédo might cost the 
Japanese one or two of their big vessels and bring 
the numerical superiority over to the other camp. 
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At the tinie the Russian flcet vvas divided into 
two parts, at Port Arthur and Vladivostok respec- 
tively, and Viremus*s squadron was in the Red 
Sea, on the way to the Far Ëast To wait would 
be to allow thèse three groups to imite, and in that 
event siicccss became exceedingly doubtliil. 

On February G the runiours of war bad not yet 
shaken the Russians out of their apathy. Admirai 
Makàrov, the commander-in-chief designate of 
the Russian squadron, had not yet joined, nor had 
General Kuropatkiii assumed command of tlie land 
forces. Witbout tbe niotor the macbine remained 
at a standstili. The Heet was in harbour, living 
its peace-time life until diplomacy should hand 
over the conduct of the business. At nigbt bgbts 
were not extinguished, and niany oHicers were 
ashore in tbe town. 

Admirai Togo knew of ail this. The chance of 
a successful surprise could never be better. His 
forces were assembled and in readiness at Sasebo, 
and a signal would set tbem in motion. Togo 
applied to Policy for peniiibsiou to give the signal, 
and the permission was given him. 

Land and sea stratcgy were then in opposition. 
Tbe interest of onc was to dclay until tbe break-up 
of tbe iee, tbat of tiic other was to begin at ouce. 
Of the two, the strategy which aims at the more 
important objective should have precedence. 

Togo, therefore, sailed tvom Sasebo on February (5, 
11)04; and bis guns were to be tbe Hrst intimation 
that war had comnienccd. 

It is very rare, in war, to find ail interests point- 
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in^ the same way ; practîcally no solution of a 

prol)lcin is free fmm serions defects. X'ietory falls 
to that party whicli caii disciitanglc thc principal 
from the secondary, which can discern its objective 
and march straight upon it, regardless of side issues. 

iVdniiral 'Vo^o IcCt Sasebo on the Otli. On tlie 
night of tlie 8 -Dth liis torpédo boats penetrated 
the harbour of Port Arthur, and inHicted \ery 
Wious damage on the battleships Tsesarevich and 
Retvizan and a protected émiser. 

Tliis was not enongh. On tlic î)th the whole 
Japanese fieet elosed in to attack the hostile 
squadron, which lay in the harbour and the inner 
part of the roadstead. But the attack suftered 
severe iîijury from the fire of the coast defences, 
and Togo had to withdraw ont ot range. 

The fleet then paintully kept the open sea oif 
Port Arthur. Unable to destroy tlie Russian 
vessels, Togo tried to imprison them in their 
refuge. On February 24 a (îrst attempt at 
" !)otthng-up ' was niade. 4'his was f'ollowed hy 
a war of mines and torpedoes, in the course of 
which the Pdmixtvhvsk, with Admirai Makàrov, 
was sunk, and the Pobieda put out of action. 

After thèse events the navy was able to pursue 
its plan of opérations in favoural)le conditions. AU 
the same, the rest of the Russian squadron obsti- 
nately refused to coine out of its stronghold, and 
Togo was unable to bring it to action. 

At this point, so some of tlie critics allège, 
the Japauese stait' secms to have l'urgotten its 
4 
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objective, misled by a vain désire to lay hands on 
Korea. Let us see. 

The 12th Division on February 5 received the 
order to enibark four batlalions of tlie 23rd Brigade 
at their peace strength (=2,500) at Sasebo. On 
the 6th thèse left Sasebo under the escort of 
Admirai Uriu*s squadron, and, after callîng at 
Mokpo, reached Chciuulpo on the evening of the 
8th. Tliey hmdcd ininiediatcly, and the same 
evening two of tliem travelled by a Korean train 
to Séoul, where their présence brought the 
Sovereign of the Empire of the Moming Calm 
completely under Japanese control. The other 
two reniaincd at Chemulpo, and early on the 
9th set to work upon tlie construction of jetties 
for the eventual disembarkation of the 12th 
Division. 

Two Russian vessels,tlie rarija^- iiud Korifctz, 
fell victims to the excessive optiniism of the 
Kussian ministcr at SeoiU. After a gallant fight, 
they succumbed to the^ guns of Uriu s squadron 
(February 9). 

On the 17th the disembarkation of the 12th 
Division comnieneed. 

The moment it was finished, this division was 
set in motion northward towards the Yalu, 200 
miles distant,* by the Mandarin Road, which in 
the thaw degenerated into a bog wherein the 
vehieles and their teams stuck fast. 

By March 18 the 12th Division had covered the 
150 miles between Chemulpo and Ping-Yang. 
Here it was joined by the Guard and 2nd Divisions, 

* Distances froin Map i. ol liriLish UJficial Uintory. — Tr, 
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which, owing to the break-iip of the ice, liad beeii 
able to disembark at Chinampo (March 14-20). 

The Ist Army, foriued of thèse three divisions 
and placed under the command of General Kuroki» 
moved on to the Valu. It encountered grave 
difîiculties in this mardi, but the Korcans nowhere 
manifested any liostile feeling. Précautions were 
taken, but only against Mishehenko*s Cossacks, not 
against the population. 

There îs nothing, then, to justify the crities in 
proelaiming that the .Japanese lost sight of tlieir 
stratégie objective for the enipty satisfaction of 
taking possession of Korea. The entry of two 
battalions at peace strength into Séoul on the 
nîght of February 8-9 had sufficed for this. 
The mission of the Ist Army was not to contjuer 
a conquered State. It was for something else that 
it marched up the Mandarin Road to the Yalu, 
and the plan of opérations will enlighten us as to 
this something. ^ 

The objective was tlie Russian fleet, which had 
sheltered itself irom Togo's guns in the harbour of 
Port Arthur. 

In the first week of February Port Arthur and 

its environs are free of ice, but from Ta-Hen-wan 
to Chemulpo the coast is unapproachable. Ta-lieu- 
wan is too near Port Arthur to be a safe point 
of disembarkation, and direct action by land was 
therefore out of the question. 

The only alternative, therefore, to waiting 
passively at home for the thaw was to attempt to 
act against the fleet indirectly. 
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The 12th Division, disembarking at Chemulpo, 
tlie nearest point to the scène of opérations that 
was free of ice, was to draw Hussian forces 
towards the Valu. Everything that Général 
Kuropatkin (or before his arrivai Admirai Alex- 
eîev) despatched to the Yalu and Korea would be 
away froni Port Arthur: and when the time came 
and the Pi-tzu-wo coast was free of ice, the more 
troops that the Russians had placed on the Yalu, 
the more likelihood was there of the Japanese 
finding no one to oppose their landing on the Liao- 
Tung. 

The first phase of the opérations is direct action 
against the Russian squadron by Togo's âeet. The 
second is indirect action against the same objective 
by Kuroki's army. 

On May 1 Kuroki won his victory on the Valu. 
Close at hand, on board its transports, was General 
Oku*s 2nd Army. This could bave disembarked 
in the Yalu estuary, and joined the Ist in a march 
against Liao-V'ang, where Kuropatkin was con- 
centrating his army. But, for the moment, this 
was not the object in view. The Russians had two 
forces in Manchuria, the army and the squadron. 
It was the more urgent matter of the two to 
destroy the s(juadron, and it was against the 
squadron that the 2nd Army was directed. 

When Kuroki s victory of May 1 relie ved ail 
anxiety as to the Ist Army, Oku was sent to 
Pi-tzu-wo. • 

The third phase of the opérations, therefore, is a 
resumption of direct action against the Russian 
squadron. On May 5, the 2nd Army began to 
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disembark îit Pi-tzu-wo and Yen-tai. On the 13th 
the Port Artliur — Mukden railway was definitively 
intercepted by the Japanese. On the 16th contact 
was gained with the mobile defence corps of 
Port Arthur at Chin-choii. 

On May 2(> Oku's three divisions carried by 
main force, after a sanguinary struggle, the isthinus 
of Nanshan. 

From this day forth the Port Arthur peninsula 

(Kuan-Tung) was severed from the rest of the 
théâtre of war. 

A glance at the map shows that the Kuan-Tung 
peninsula is connected to the mainland only by an 
isthmus 4,000 yards wide. The mastery of this 
isthmiis, Nanshan, which can be defended by one 
division against greatly superior ninnbers, is tan- 
tamount to the investment of Port Arthur. 

Suppose that it was the fortress» and not the 
squadron, that had to be taken into aceount, and 
that Kuropatkin's arniy was the stratégie objective. 
One division would suffi ce to invest l^ort Arthur 
by land, while Admirai Togo blockaded it by sea. 
Marshal Oyama would therefore order a division 
to occupy the isthmus solidly, and would move 
with ail available Ibrccs upon Liao-Yang to crush 
Kuropatkin by weight of nunibers. 

Port Arthur stands at the extremity of the 
théâtre of war, far from the scène of the intended 
décision. The fortress barred none of the routes 
which the arniies were to follow in thcir advance. 
Never perhaps was there a fortress which could so 
easily have been avoided or masked. 
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Now, the Japanese were too thoroiighly imbued 
with German ideas not to have coiitented them- 
selves with merely învestîng the place had it not 
been for a more powerful motive which obliged 
them to besîege ît. 

The jnilitary liistory oï Prussia, fVoin Pirna * to 
Paris, indicates a gênerai tendency of Gennans, in 
besieging a fortress, to attack the belly and not the 
heart of the garrison. They have a Vauban in 
Von Sauer, but he was only a war-game Vauban. 

Iti the eveiit, not only did the Japanese deem a 
blockade insuthcieut, but they deHvered one assault 
after another. From first to last some 140,000 of 
their men took part in thèse assaults, which in 
violence siirpassed even the epic of Sevastopol. 

It is possible, even probable, that they did not 
expect at the outset to encounter so energetic a 
résistance as they did. But the fact remains 
that even if they had expected it they would none 
the less have made the siège. 

For it was a matter of urgent necessity to 
destroy or capture the squadron which was sheltered 
in the place. It was necessary, too, to release the 
Japanese fleet in order that it miglit be rested and 
refitted in tinie to meet that other danger which 
began to looni large — the Russian l^altic fleet. 

On May 15 a terrible disaster deprived the 
Japanese fleet of two ot* its most powerful ships. 

''On the moming of the 15th the three great 
battlesliips Halsnise, Yasidma, and Sliihishima were 
cruising ofï' Port Arthur when the leading ship, 
ffatsitse, struck two mines and sank with 16 officers 

* Investment and stanriiig-oat of the Saxon Army, 1756.— Tr. 
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and 478 men. Almost at the same moment the 
Yashima^ too, stnick a double mine. An attempt 

was made to run aground, but the angle of hcel 
sooM rose to 40^. The ship was cleared of her 
erew, and went to the bottom a few moments 
later." 

The sea blockade was thus extremely costly. 

One iHorc disaster like that of May 1.5, and Japan 
would he ahnost del'enceless in the présence of the 
Baltic ileet when the latter came on the scène. 

It was not a fortress, then, that the Japanese 

assailed, but seagoing forces that it was a matter 
of the very first urgency to destroy. IIciicc the 
organization of a 8rd Ariny (Nogi), stroiig at the 
outset aiid reinforced with a lavish hand. This 
army was meant to destroy, in concert with Togo's 
fleet, the last vestiges of the eneniy s Far Eastern 
squadron. 

Port .Arthur falls on Jainiary 2, 1905. In May 
Admirai Rozhestvenski's ileet arrives in Japanese 
waters. But Togo has now no other adversary on 

his hands. He has had tinie, nioreover, thoroughly 
to refit his ships for battle, and his victory is 
décisive, for it deprives Russia of the whole of her 
nieans of action afloat. 

When security was assured, or practically as- 
sured — Le, when the Port Arthur squadron was 
besieged by land and sea by the Srd Army and 
Togo's fleet — Strategy was free to act against 

Russia's means of action on the mainland, and so 
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to achieve the object of the war as fixed by 
Polic'V. 

The 2fid Army began its northward movement» 
and advanced successfully, though slowly. 

The Ist Army, hitherto halted în the région of 

Fcng-huang-cheiig, set itself iii inotioii l'or Liao- 

A 4th Army, disembarking ai Takushan on and 
after May 19, joined the 2nd. 

Thèse three armîes moved concentrîcally upon 
T^iao-Vaii<r with the object of destroying General 
Kuropatkin's army at oiie great blow. 

Had they sueeeeded in this object, peace would 
doubtless bave been madê soon afterwards, if the 
demands of the victor were still moderate. It is, 
in fact, most unlikely that the Russians would 
bave built up au eiitirely ncw ariiiy, just when tliey 
were beginning to suspect that their squadron 
would never again put to sea. In ail probability 
if Liao-Yang had been a Sedan, peace would have 
foUowed at once. 

It was a victory of the Sedan type, indeed, that 
Oyama designed to win. His troops fought per- 
fectly ; Kiiropatkin made one mistake after another. 

But, for ail that, thcrc was no ehanee of Liao-Yang 
proving décisive. Oyania had not enough men to 
destroy his adversary, and what he faiied to secure 
at Liao-Yang he was no better able to secure 
during the rest of the war — always for want of 
sufiicient men. 

The success of the plan of canipaign depended 
upon the destruction of iiussia s two means of 
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action în the Far £ast, her fleet and her army. 
The âeet was destroyed, but not so the army ; and 
having still a means of prolonging the argument, 

Russia still argued. Tlius in the end peace was 
accepted by Russia, but not imposed upon her. 

^. WAR AND FINANCE 

Marshal Oyama, then, had not at hîs disposai 

the means ot" ohtaining a décisive vietory on 
Septeniber 1, 1904, Kuropatkin's army was not 
annihilated, the war had to go on, and Japan had 
to sign a treaty of peace on terms that suited 
her enemy as well as herself— a peace which failed 
• to procure the war indemnity on wliieh Policy 
had eounted — a peaee so unpopular that it led to 
risings in the interior which were not suppressed 
without bloodshed. 

To make war three thîngs are necessary, as 
Monteeueeuli, even in his génération, could say, 
(1) nioney, (2) nioney, (3) money. 

This assertion is truer than ever to-day. In the 
war in Manchuria finance fought as many battles 
as the soldiers. The Peace of Portsmouth, though 
it did not satisfy tlie Japanese, was accepted by 
theni because their finances, not their battalipns, 
were exhausted. 

Formerly the cost of wars to the States which 

engaged in theni was relatively small, but the 
money question was nevertheless of primary im- 
portance. Frederick Wilham L, by leaving his son 
Frederick II. a war treasure of 9,000,000 thalers 
(£1,350,000), enabled him to carry on the Silesîan 
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Wars, or at lea^t to hold out until Louis XV. sent 
subsidies. 

The Seven Years' War was prepared by Maria 

Theresa on the basis of subsidies tbat sbe obtained 
from the King of France throutrh the ageney 
of her bonne amie, Mme de Pompadour, and 
Elisabeth of Russia only joined the coalition aiter 
Maria Theresa had passed on to her a little of this 
financial manna. 

Only the Enghsh sii})sidies enabled Fredei'ick II. 
to make head against this coalition. 

In the seventeenth century, though war was 

costly, peace as a rule was not. Tn peace armies 
were disbanded, while new ones were levied for 
new wats. 

Frederick William L, le roi-sergent^ was the 
first to make peace** costly, by keeping his army 

practically at fiiU strcni^tli in peace. 

To-day the state of ai ined peace " impoverishes 
the States which maintain it, while the others run 
the risk of being ruined and of disappearing alto- 
gether. 

In proportion as war beconies more scientific it 
cornes less withiii tlic province of improvised 
soldiers. 

Armies are no longer levied, but coiisist of 
cadres and of soldiers, reinforced at need by other 

cadres and other properly trained soldiers. 

Armies are no longer bought ad hoi\ or liired 
as in the days of the condottieri. They are com- 
posed of men serving from a sensé of duty ; they 
contain the purest blood of the nation; their 
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military value is the resuit of aa adéquate terni 
of service ivith the eolours, and s^vice with the 
colouTS iinpltes pay-lists and a military budget. 

Nowadays we may rewrite Montecucculi's phrase 
thus : '* To préserve tlie blessings of peace three 
things are necessary — (1) luoney, (2) money, (3) a 
great deal of money." 

The Germans have not given up their old habit 
of keeping a permanent war chest. 

In 1870 this amounted to 3(),()00,()()() thalers 
(£4,500,000) ; to-day the eellars of Spandau con- 
toin 120,000,000 marks (£6,000,000). 

Other nations have not followed Germany's 
examplc. They rightly regard the formation of 
a war hoard of strong-room goid as a barbarous 
and unprofitable device, at variance with the 
financial practice of the modem civilized world, 
in which the crédit system is so highly devcloped. 

Gold is lieaped in the eellars of the Bank of 
France, but it is security against bank-notes. 
The bank-notes circulate, buy goods, and earn 
interest 

Had thèse £6,000,000 în the eitadel of Spandau 

been iised as the basis of note-issues since 1871, 
they would iiave become £20,000,000 by this time. 
£14,000,000, then, must be added to the débit side 
of Germany*s acoount in the books of the " armed 
peace." 

The worst resuit of hoarding is, however, not 
the loss of interest as the false security that the 
hoard gîves. Thèse £6,000,000 would evidently 
be a quite insufiicient basts for undertaking a war, 
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for Japan, in spite of the small effective that she 
put into line, contracted a war loan on December 
28, 1903^.e, ia advaace-K)i' £16,000,000. 

The day before the Franco-Grerman war began, 

Prussia liad £4,500,000 in the war chest. Gther 
sources yielded 18,;300,00() thalers (£2,750,000). 
This gave a toUl of £7,250,000. 

This sum was far below the capital required to 
keep the arniy alive at the outset. Application 
had to be made elsewhere. 

Bismarck appealed to C^crnian patriotism. It 
was an untbrtunate inspiration. The voluntary 
subscriptions amounted to 894 thalers, or about 
£60, and ail Europe held its sides with laughter.* 

At this moment a p.uiic swcpt over the German 
public and endangered tiie banks. The shares of 
the Bank of Prussia fell from 141 to 119, the 
Four per Cents, from 98*5 to 77*75 on July 20, 
while at the sa me moment on July l our French 
Four and a Hait' per Cents, unly fell from 104) 
to 09-5. 

It was in thèse unfavourable conditions that 
Bismarck opened a loan of 121,000,000 thalers 
(£18,000,000). He ofTered 5 per cent, interest, 

issued the stock at 88, and undertook to redeem it 
at par in eighteen months. Even so he only 
obtained £10,200,000 at tlie time of the issue 
(August 4). 

" M. de Bismarck immediately realized that he 
could get nothing from Germany but soldiers. 

* Renaud, Lej< Fîntineei de la France en 1870-1 ; Matbiett-Boéet, 
Let Jfïnanee» de ta France, 
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For money he applied to the City of London, the 
money-market of Europe, and in August l;ie nego- 
tiated with the house of Baring a ioan which gave 
him £50,000,000." ♦ 

It is curious to observe that the Germans, so 
lotlî to lend money to their own Government, 
showed themseh es very eager to lend it to France. 
When the Délégation of Tours, on Oetober 27-29, 
1870, contractée! the Morgan loan, which enabled 
it to form the army of the Défense Natioruiley 
Gcrman money Hovved freely into our coffers. 
Bismarck was very angry ; '* he directed the prose- 
cution of several Frankfurt bankers, whom he 
accused of having facilitated the loan, which, to 
quote the words of the charge, had enabled 
France to constitiite the Army of* the Loire, and 
to maintain the war longer and with greater 
energy." * 

-There is thus an intimate relation between the 

financial and the military situations. The Morgan 
loan enabled France to continue the war in 1870, 
while, on the other hand, the exhaustion of the 
Japanese finances had a serious efiect on the terms 
of peace.t 

ÂVhen the treaty of Shimonoseki had been 
revised by the iMiropcan Powcrs, Japan had to 
forgo the conquests she had jiist made on the 
continent, and to content herself with Formosa 
and £87,700,000. A violent blow was thereby 
dealt to Japanese self-esteem ; and as it was only 
submitted to because the warlike nieans then at 

* Renrad, op. ct^. 

t £. Théry, La Situation JinaneiêrB et éoonomiqm du Japon, 
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Japan*s disposai could not compete with those of 
Europe, she began to aiiginent lier war power 
without waiting for the payment of the iudemnity 
by China. She obtained money by raising a loan 
on the seeurity of this indemnity. 

Along with the loan came new taxes and regis- 
tratioïi l'ees — tobacco tax, income tax, stamp 
taxes. 

This speeding up " went on at such a rate that 
in 1900 the augmentation pf revenue amounted to 

75,590,000 yen, or £7,800,000. 

The taxpayers protested loudly. In three years 
they upset four uiinistries. 

It is remarkable that thèse portents did not 
attract the attention of Russia. The Japanese 
press niade no secret either of the figures or of 
the object of this enortnous expeiiditure. 

Europe uiight have iioticed, too, the growth of 
Japan s ** ordinary " military and naval expenditure 
from £1,270,000 in the 1896 estimâtes to £6,800,000 
in those of 1903; and the "extraordinary" expendi- 
ture (shown in the diatriain), which was met from 
public loans and tlierefore perfectiy well known. 
Thèse expenses, additional to those of the budgets 
in the period 1896-1908, totalled very nearly 
£43,000,000. 

VVhat was the nieaning of it ail ? It was not 
for a défensive war tliat Japaii was subjecting her- 
self to such sacrifices, for no one was threatening 
her. It was therefore in order to attaek. To 
attack whom? Had Russia asked herself the 
question she could ha\'e seen tliat she was herself 
the eiiemy aimed at. 
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Frederick the Great, seeing that Maria Theresa, 
after the peace which closed the Silesian Wars, 
continued to keep up the anny with which she had 
fought them, made no mistake as to the Ëmpress- 



DIAGRÂM SHOWIXC KXTRAORDIXARY " MILITARY 
AND NAVAL ËXFËNDITURË 1896-1904 




Queen's intentions. He imderstood tliat a fresh 
war threatened him. 

What Frederick discovered by counting batta- 

lions, Great Britain to-day can perceive by follow- 
ing the movements of Gcrnian finances. She 
need not wait imtil Geriuany s battleships are 
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in the harbours to count them. The navy v^otes 
enable her to forcsee the extent of her danger at 
a given future date, whîch can be fixed by calcu- 
lation from the energy of her rivais présent 
effort. England realizes that she is aîmed at, and 
steers her political, financial, and niilitary course 
accordingly. 

Careful observation of the fluctuations of 
foreign nations* finances is nowadays of the high- 
est importance. This is one of the characteristics 
of modem wjirfare. 

Thèse tiuctuations not only afîbrd a rehable 
index to the miiitary projects of a nation, but also 
allow of its préparations being foUowed step by 
step. 

'l'he above diagram shows that from 1901 onward 
the expenditure rapidly dimiiiished, until on the 
eve of the war it had settled down to a figure 
but little higher than that required for upkeep. 
1901 therefore marks the great effort, and from 
that year war was imminent. 

'i'he great effort was moreover followed ini- 
mediately by the Anglo-Japanese Alhance(January 
1902). In April 1902 Russia began to talk of 
evacuating Manchurîa in three stages.* 

The miUtary and naval budgets and the total of 
extraordinary " expenditure, when spread over 
the seven preceding years, average scarcely more 
than £15,.5()0,000 per annum. This figure appears 

small to us, who pay more than twiee as mueh 
annually for tiie maintenance of our armed 

* See p. 13. 
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forces. But if the population of Japan is more 

numerous thaii ours, lier tiiiancial resources are 
very snuill. It inust not be fortj^ottcii that in 
1868-9 the total estimâtes of the Empire of the 
Rising Sun only amounted to £880,000, and 
that, in a country new to pro^ ress in ideas, the 
wliole System had to be tashioned ah initia. 

Its warhke effort on land consisted in puttiiitr 
into line some 261,000 men, with but 200,000 
trained men in reserve, and hence without a second- 
line army behind the first to guard the home 
country and occupy the conquered huids. 

It would be venturing into the reahïis of fantasy 
to work out the economy of men, time, and money 
that would have accrued to Japan had she put into 
the battle of I^iao-Yang enough men to annihilate 
her ad versa ry. 

Similarly it would be bazardons to speculate as 
to what would have liappened if France in October 
1870 had possessed a strong second-line army, well 
commanded, fit to accept and even to offer the 
challenge of battle. 

But although ealeulatious caimot be niade in 
figures, there is complète proof that peace would 
have been speedily won in Manchuria, and that 
peace WQuld have been less onerous iq 1870, for we 
should have becu by no nieans at the victor's mercy. 

C'onsiderable as our own military expenses are 
to-day, they give us an excellent first-line army, 
with a second-line army at its back. 

In February 11)04- the national debt of Japan 
was £57,400,000, in Mardi lUOG it had growa to 
5 
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£280,700,000.* To the différence, £173,300,000, we 
must add loans which had already been aiithorized, 
as well as almost the whole of two annual Budgets. 

T'he Japanese Annual for 1906 stated the total 
expenses of the war as £202,500,000. The Russians 
spent nearly £278,000,000. But not even thèse 
£480,000,000 rcprcsent the total cost to botli sides, 
for the Japaiiese Finance Minister, in the Budget 
statement of 1906-7, estimated that £ô2,d00,000 
would be required for repairs to the fleet and to 
matériel generally, and for rewards, pensions, etc. 

The niilhons tliat Japan spent on the war came 
from three sources : 

1. The Budgets of 1904 and 1905 (which the 

war almost entirely absorbed). 

2. Internai loans. 

3. External loans, taken up pririeipally in Eng- 

land and the United States. 
The interior loans, against which treasury bonds 
were given, were as follows : f 



Ko. 




Yen. 




Interest. 


Price ol 
lime. 


lotarest on 


Bztino- 
tlos. 


1 


Feb. 1904 


100,(KK),(»0(I 


10,240,000 


&% 


;••") 


5-25% 


5 years 


2 


Mav 1904 


10t),(X)O.(HM) 


10,240,000 


5% 




5-43% 
5-43% 


7 years 


3 


Nov. 1904 


8n,(KXl,(HK» 


H,lî»2,0<>0 


5% 


92 


no limit 


4 


Marcb lii05 


lOO.OOO.CKX) 


10,240,000 


6% 


90 


6-66% 


*♦ 


S 


Aprill9U6 


100.000,000 


10,240,000 


«% 


90 


6-66% 


1* 



<*This totals 480,000,000 yen" (£49,152,000), 
''îssued upon more and more unfavourable con- 
ditions, as the diminution of the issue priée by 
5 per cent, in a year shows. 

* K. Thcry, op. cit. 

t U Pour et le Contre, Morcli 1907. 
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" But, faced with ever-growing needs, it was 
(lanircrous to make incessant applications to the 
home raarkets, which manifested their saturated 
State by a dimioished willingness to take up the 
loans." » 

The external loans vvere ail covered by security, 
except tlie last, which was coatracted after peace 
had been made. 

They were as follows : 



No. 


D«te. 






Saoaritj. 


Inter- 
est. 


Price Interest 
of 1 on 
iasua.^ca|jital. 


Bxtino- 
tfann. 


1 

2 


May 1901 
Nov. 190i 


fLnrKÎon 
^ New York 

New York 


10.000,000 

12,OUO,000 


Customs 
dues 
Customs 
dues 


6% 
6% 


931 

901 


6-44% 

6-65% 


Tyr». 

9 vrs. 


8 

4 

6 


Maichl90r 

July 19JÔ 

Nov. 190Û 


New York 

' Londoii 
■ New York 

Berlin 
' I.ondon 

New York 


80,000,000 

;îo,(xo,o(X) 

25,000,000 


Tobacco 
monopoly 

Tobacco 
monopoly 

Noue 


4% 


90 
90 


^% 

4-44% 


20 yn. 

20 

25 yrs. 



We see from this that, unlike internai loans, 
those eontracted abroad became, after November 
1904, less and less burdensome as the war was 

prolongcd. In May 1904 the interest on capital 
was 5*43 per cent, for intcrior loans, Exterior 
loans eould only be had for G 14 per cent, 
though the Customs receipts were ear-marked as 
security. 

In March 1905 the interest on capital in the 
case of the interior loan had risen to O OG per cent., 
whereas the exterior loan, to cover which tlie 

* ls¥0tretk Contre, March 24, 1907. 
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tobacco receipts were ear-marked, could be obtained 

at 5 per cent. only. 

Thus the iiiterest on capital in the case of an 
exterior loan is no indication of the external crédit 
of the State; it is simply the expression of the 
value of the security. In November 1904 Japan, 
with tlie victories of Liao-Yang and the Sha-ho to 
Jier crédit, was certainly better off tlian in the 
previous May, and yet the interest on capital of 
the second loan was more onerous than that of the 
fîrst (6*65 per cent, as against 6*44 per cent). 
This apparent anomaly explains itself when we 
observe tiiat the security of the second loan was 
already ear-marked for the first. 

Had the third loan had to be secured, like the 
others, on the Customs receipts, very likely .Japan 
would not liavc found any lenders. Another forni 
of security had to be found, the State nionopoly 
of tobacco. Tliis served for tlie fourth as well as 
for the third loan. 

Had not the Peace of Portsinouth been signed, 
a fresh loan would ha\ c bcen needed to carry on the 
war, wliich was at that tinie costing £11,000,000 
a month. 

A new internai loan would have produced no 
money. In April 1905, in spite of the 6*66 per 

cent, interest, the fifth loan was only covertd with 
difiiculty ; and since that date the financial re- 
sources at the State 's disposai for the rédemption 
of the loan were greatly diminished» as the 
Customs and the tobacco had already been ear- 
marked for the foreign creditors. The Japanese 
lender, who could not well exact a security from 
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his own coimtry, oould only rely upon the national 
crédit, and this was going firom bad to worse. 

A new exterior loan would have meant a fresh 
security. Now, ear-marking security is tantamouiit 
to accepting the surveillance of foreign bond- 
holders. Japan, therefore, in waging a war of 
conquest abroad, was little by little admitting 
foreign domination at home ; and had the war gone 
on, it is possible that the Japanese would have 
found theiiiselves estabUshed in Manchuria and 
evieted in Japan. 

It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that peace 
was imposed upon the Japanese by the state of 
their finances and the cost of the war. 

It is easy to see that Japan was in no condition 
to make any larger financial effort, when her total 
Budget in 1902-8 amounted only to £22,500,000. 
That is, the war cost half a years income a 
month. Our own revenue is £158,000,000, and 
we should indeed be in ill case if we had to support 
twelve months of war at £80,000,000 a month. 
The Russo- Japanese war went on for seventeen. 

Japan, therefore, was obliged to allow Uussia to 
bargain; she was obhged to give up the sorely 
needed indemnity : in fact, had to accept the price 
that Russia chose to ofter for peace. 

F. CON'CLÏ SIOXS 

In this study of the plan of campaign we have 
tried to bring out the fact that war is not only 
the struggle of two armies. 
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It is the wrestle of two nations, which tlirow 
iiito the contcst their bloocl, tlieir money, their 
moral force, their hopes, and their liberty. 

The battle of the soldiers is only an épisode of 
the war. It may be, and in fact generally is, the 
décisive épisode ; but it is net au isolated and 
self-contained act. 

Strategy employs the warlike means tliat Policy 
gives it» but does not create them. It does not 
come into action on its own account, but solely 
on the orders of l'oliey. It does not select its 
objeet, but marches upon the object tliat Strategy 
sets befoie it It ceases its opérations at the 
bidding of Policy. 

PoHcy is the mistress, war the servant. 

In war l'olicy reaps the Irait of previous sacrifices. 
Its triumph is conditioual upon thèse sacrifices 
having been sufiîcient. 

Antagonism between the aims of Policy, the 
financial conditions, the armed forces, can only be 
producti\ e of disaster. Defective co-operation be- 
tween tliem inevitably results in deadlock. Therc 
must be combination of ail thèse forces ; so alone 
may the country, sure of her future, march con- 
fidently in the way of progress and liberty. 

Strategy, having received from Policy the means 
to act and directions as to the object to be sought, 
now détermines its combinations. 

The following studies deal with the strategy of 
the Ilussians and Japanese respectively, in concep- 
tion and in exécution. 
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PROTECTIVE OPEHAÏIONS 

i. To gain TjME 

il. To économise SpACB 

A. POSITION AND OBJECTIVE OF THE RUSSIANS IN THE 

FAR EAST 

After obtaining from China the right to construct 
the Harbin — Vladivostok extension of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway through Manchuria, Russia had 
obtained authority for a second line, Harbin — Port 
Arthur. Further, the Vort Arthur (Kuan-tung) 
Peninsula had heen leased to lier. 

When in 1900 the Boxer risîng led to the inter- 
vention of the great European Powers and Japan, 
Russia maintained an army in Manchuria for the 
protection of the " East Chinese " railway line. 

The formation of the Russo-Chinese and Russo- 
Korean banks; the projected extension of the 
East Chinese Railway into China and Korea ; the 
création, at a very heavy outlay, of a great com- 
mercial port at Dahiy ; the organization of a naval 
base at Port Arthur : ail thèse things showed that 
Russia firroly intended to obtain miÛtary as well as 
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économie coiitrol of Maiicliuria, perhaps oi* Korea 
as welL 

It seems that Russîa, though thus resolved to 
establish her power in Manchuria, did not at any 
time form the idea of goiiig to war in order to 
attain her aiin. She desired peace, but could not 
bring herself to give up the économie benefits that 
she had reckoned upon. She desired profits, but 
would not make up her mind to pay the insurance 
premium that would have secured her thèse profits. 

The railways were laid ont to nieet the require- 
ments of commercial, not miiitary, transport. The 
millions went to Dalny, the commercial port» and 
not to Port Arthur, the naval station. 

When the period of " strained relations " began 
(July 1903), great miiitary eflbrts were niadt', but 
it was too late. Any considérable reinforcement 
of the Far Ëastern troops might have brought on 
a conflict, and this the Russian Government wished 
to avoid. On the other hand, the fewer the 
Russian troops in Mancliuria, the more likely it 
was that Japan would be tempted to light. The 
situation was impossible. 



In studying the Japanese plan of opérations, we 
have seen tliat the attainment of the object laid 
down by Japanese policy required : 

(a) The destruction of the Russian Far Eastem 

squadrou with the least possible delay. 

(b) The destruction of the Russian army in 
Manchuria, 
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From tlie Russiaiis' staîidpoiiit, ^ivcn tlie se\'cre 
initial losses of their squadron between February 8 
and April 13, what was required was : 

(a) To place what remained of the Port Arthur 
squadron ont of the enemy's reach until its 
damages could be repaired, even, it might he, until 
a fresli squadron should arrive i'roni Europe. 

(b) To destroy, or at least to drive back to the sea, 
the armies that Japan might land on the continent. 

It was only in the distant future that Russia 
could tliink about attackiiig the heart of the 
Japanese monarchy, for this was impossible until . 
the Japanese fleet was destroyed and the Russian 
ileet had undisputed command of the sea. 

This attack upon the heart of .Tapan was to be 
the décisive act. Distant indccd it appcarcd, but 
the Uussians werc firmly resol\ cd to accomplish it, 
and nothing short of the disaster of Tsushima con- 
vinced them of the vanity of their hopes. 

The object laid down for the war, and the infor- 
mation collected both in pcace and du ring the 
opérations, tix the gênerai direction upon which 
Strategy has to work. But the workings of Stra- 
tegy — ^its combinations and manœuvres — dépend 
upon conditions of forces, time, and space. There- 
fore, before we study the Uussians' strategy at tlie 
outset of the war, we must examine tiiese conditions. 

B. THE RUSSIAN FORCES 

We bave not liere to take into considération 
Russia's total military strength. lier spleudid 
army was never, at any moment in the campaign, 
in a position to put forth its f ull powers. 
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In view of her situation in Europe, the latent 

hostility of Germany, and lier owii lidelity to the 
French alliance, Russia kept lier youngest classes 
—her besttroops, those to whose thorough prépara- 
tion she had devoted most of her army funds — on 
her western frontier. 

The resiilt was that Riissia not only woukî not 
send her best troops, but, furtlier, drained the 
miiitary resources of certain districts to the utter- 
most, regardless of whether the troops thus 
employed were well or ill trained. Numerous 
reserve units figured on the Manchurian battle- 
fields, while in Europe the lirst-line troops were 
kept in a state of readiness against the eventu- 
alities that might corne of English hostility and 
German ill-will. For, in fact, Russia was well 
avvare that in Manchuria she could only suffer in 
self-esteeni, wliile in Europe it was her vital 
interests that were in danger. 

It is absolutely necessary to bear in mind thèse 
peculiar conditions if we are not to be misled 
into harsh criticisnis of the Russian army that 
the facts do not warrant. 

Before the war there was, strictly speaking, no 
army in Manchuria, but only a corps of occupation, 

in which the coninuindcrs were rcquircd to be not 
so niuch troop-leaders as ci\ il adniinistrators, and in 
which exact discipline, and not tact i cal training, 
was the chief requisite in the rank and file. 

Dispersed in peace over immense areas, often by 
small detachments, the troops of the corps of 
occupation were only exercised in routine duties 
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sucli as truards and harrack-squarc parades. Their 
oiiicers w ère excellent iii detuib», but in the absence 
of any collective training the co-operative tactics 
of the three arms were ignored, or at best mîs- 
understood. Espeeially was this the case as regards 
the handling of protective forces — the most 
difïicult of ail liands to play, and that which eir- 
cumstances imposed upon them at the very outset 
of the war. 

The infantry rifle was excellent, but very often 

there was too stroiig a tendency to imagine that 
things were as they liad been in Suvarov s day, 
and that the hall is a fool, the bayonet a hero." 

Artilfeiyf, — As ill-luck would have it, a new 

patterii of field ^un was beginning to be served ont 
to the Eiwt Siberian troops at the outbreak of war. 

Thus it was on the field of battle that they had 
to leam to use it. At Craonne, in 1814, our young 
conscripts appeared before the eneiny innocent of 
ail knowledge of gun drill, but they had experienced 
cadres and a Drouot above theni who could teach 
them their work even under lire. But in M anehuria 
there was a shortage of instructors, and the cadres 
could not or would not understand the value of the 
new^ equipmeîit, a senii-quiekfirer.^ 

' Tlie Riuman 1900 gun wns an a(Ivance<m the prevîoitsspriti^-spade 
and wire-rope eqiiipmonts, Imt not a truo qiiick-tîrer, in spitc of its 
3 ft. of gun-rocoil. Tlie pun and ni>])t>r carria^c, on n'<-oil, slid alonjç 
the trail, comprcssinj; stout indiar ubber blocks tliat were placed^ like 
a column of spring^^^ in^ide the trail. 

The Ëast Siberian troops had hitlierto the old B.L. equipment, 
1892/05. It shoald be observed that the 1902 gun, a very powerfîil 
Itmg-recoil quick-firer, did not find its way over to the Far Ëast in 
1904-5.— Tr. 
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It was only in the middle of May, when European 
guimers came on the scène, that the practice- 
camp experts were able to initiate their comrades 
înto the technique of the new weapon. As for its 
tactical cinployinent, ail Icarnt it at the Valu and 
Te-li-ssu, and we have reason to believe that the 
lesson was drastic, for it bore fruit rapidly. 

Cavalry, — The Russian cavalry was very con- 
siderably superior in nuihber to the Japanese. But 
it cannot be said to have yielded tlie enormous 
results that could justly be expected, in a European 
war, froin so great a superiority. This is explained 
by the £act that the Russian cavalry — ^was not 
cavalry. 

In JManeluiria there was no regular cavalry 
except a single brigade of dragoons. Ail the other 
soi-disant cavalry m en were Cossacks. M. Henry 
Uoussaye in his 1814 gives an excellent picture of 
Cossacks at work. When he is speaking of cavalry 
— ca\ ahy that can nianceuvre and fight in tactical 
co-operation with other arrns he ne ver mentions 
the Cossacks. At Atbies he shows us Cossacks 
cutting off despatch riders, but it is the excellent 
squadrons of Zieten that attack and overthrow 
Marmont's troops. 

** JNIore than 7,000 liorsenien, Poineranian 
hussars, Posen and East Prussian uhlans, Hohen- 
zoUem, Lithuanian, and Neumark dragoons, Berg, 
Kurmark, Mecklenburg-Strelitz landwehr— every 
province of Prussia throwing itself upon the quarry 
— cross the brook and charge the bivouacs of 
Bordessoule's two thousand." 

On the one hand Cossacks — the pillagers and 
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liigliwayinen oi' tactics — and on the other, cavalry. 
The diflfcrence is enormous. 

In 190^1 the Trans-Baikal Cossaeks wcre, to ail 
intents and purposes, irontier guards, dlstributed by 
sotnias,* mounted upon very small horses and chiefly 
engaged in hunting down Cluinchuscs — the apaches 
of Siberia. Individuals, even if well mounted, do 
not constitute cavalry. 

Some days before the battle of Te-li-ssu a drageon 
régiment came into collision with the Ist Japanese 
Cavalry Brigade and gave it a lesson that it did not 
forget for the rest of the canipaign. At Liao-Yang 
the tuming movement of Kuroki's arniy was de- 
tected by the European dragoon brigade, and the 
commander of the XVII Corps had only to 
exploit the information they had gained. But 
when they were only Cossaeks, the cavalry rcndcred >■ 
no services. General Stackelberg liad e\ ery reason 
to believe, on Jime 15» 1904,t that his right flank 
was secured against surprise, for he had placed on 
that Hank the cavalry division of Cieneral Sinionov. 
But this cavalry division was coniposed exclusively 
of Cossaeks. It was surprised and dispersed by 
the infantry of Ando's brigade, and Stackelberg*s 
army, thus laid bare on its right flank, had to make 
a rapid retreat as best it could. 

A couple of s(]uadrons of real cavalry would 
bave reported the présence of a Japanese division 
on Staekelberg's outer ilank as early as the 14th. 
A Cossack division saw nothing and let itself be 
surprised. 

* Sotniasaquadron, averaging about 140 aabree.—- Tr. 
t See Chapter VI. F. below. 
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Here, too, the peculiar conditions of tlie war 
made tliemselves i'elt. AU the ilussian cavalry, 
save one dragoon brigade, was kept in Europe, 
ready to play its part in a possible great conflict 
in the West ; and for this reason no conclusions can 
be reached as to the rôle of cavalry on the battle- 
field of the future, for there was no true cavalry in 
Manchuria. ^ 

Nevertheless, thèse Cossacks were gallant fellows 
enough — witness their action in checking the 
Japanese advance for a whole day with their rifles 
and then couuter-attacking on foot, lance in hand.* 

Infantrif. — The Russian infanlry maintained its 

high Imputation for steadiness under tire. Sub- 
jected to the severest trials, pitted agaiiist the 
picked and thoroughly trained Japanese infantry, it 
managed to stop the enemy*s progress by bulldog 
tenaeity, to retreat time after tîme without dis- 
integration and to overcoiiie dilhculties of ail 
imaginable kinds. 

This was the resuit of race characteristics. The 
Russian infantryman in Manchuria preserved in- 
tact the tradition of bravery bequeathed by those 
stern soldiers who extorted the admiration of 
Frederick the Great's Prussians and the grognards 
of Napoléon. 

Training. — When the infantry is good the anny 
ought to he good, for it is by the quality of its 
infantry that one judges the qualities of a race. 

* The lance had jost been served out ; ànd not being expert In its uae 
on horaeback, they used it pike fiwhion on Ibot. 
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The Hussians miglit therefore have had good 
cavalrymen, good gunners, and good infantry in 
Manchuria, had the technical instruction of each 
arm and the tactieal instruction of the whole been 
condiicted with a v iew to readincss for war. 

But horse, foot, and artillery could not work 
together, could not combine their efforts for the 
achievement of the object fixed by the tactieal 
situation. 

Our autuinn niaïuiMivres have many eneniies. 
Every year certain writers, wlio do not rate their 
own tactieal judgment sufficiently modestly, pro- 
claim that thèse manœuvres serve no good end, 
and only give a false idea of war. 

Arniics that do not have autumn manœuvres 
content tliemselves with drill-ground évolutions, 
cérémonial parades, and kit inspections. The 
energy of the leaders, not being directed towards 
matters of war by the work of preparing and 
earrying eut manœuvres on a hiv^e scale, soon 
begiiis to expend itself solely on matters of détail. 
Their subordinates, naturally taking the line of 
least résistance, stay in barracks and forget that 
their chief business îs to be men of war. 

It was thus in France before 1870. Tlie sons 
of the incomparable soldiers of the First Empire 
liad forgotten what war is, and it needed that hard 
iesson to shake us out of our torpor. It was in a 
similar frame of mind that the East Siberian troops 
presented thcmselves on the tiekl of battle in 
Manchuria ; more ibrtunate tlian ourselves, they 
had not to lose a part of their motherland as the 
price of their blunders. 
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The hii^Iicr Icdding. — The llussian gênerais 
were ignorant of the virtues of the offensive, 
although Dragomirov had proclaîmed them with 
his powerful voice and Skobelev had practised 
them. 

Tiie offensive is not within the eapaeity of ail 
troops, nor within that of every gênerai. 

As regards the troops, it requîres ease of 
movement, handiness of manœuvre, and co-opera- 
tion amongst ail eoncemed. In the chîef it demands 
a force of charaeter which, as events were to show, 
General Kuropatkin did not possess. 

In his orders Kuropatkin constantly talks of 
the offensive. But he never seriously took it, as 
the*Sha-ho irrefutably proves. It is not with words, 
it is not with a pulicy of " no risks," that one takes 
the offensive, but with powerful nieans violently 
flung into the battle by a chief who stakes every- 
thing on the issue. 

The Russian gênerai kept hîs " powerful means " 
in the hackground for sliow. In so far as he sent 
them to the front lie distributed them by drib- 
lets, not to attack, but to paeify his own and 
his subordinates* anxieties. He delegated to his 
subordînates the offensive which he himself never 
assuincd. The monienl a move was hegun his 
iinagi native spirit saw its dangers, and lus charaeter 
did not enable him to override his scruples. And 
thus it came about that no manœuvre was ever 
pushed to extrêmes. 

In liis hands the Russian anny would avoid any- 
thing worse than semi-defeats, and could never be 
victorious. 
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A further aggravation of the state of ataxia 
produced in the army by its incapacity to man- 

œuMe was tlie di\ isioii of tlie command ainongst 
several heads. 

The proper commander-in-ehief of the Anny of 
Manchuria, upon whom rested the responsibility 
and in whom centred ail hopes, was Kuroj^atlcin. 
To cîiny ont his difïiciilt lask lie luul nced of an 
entirely free hand iii the foriuatiou and exécution 
of his projects. The entire control of the troops 
quartered in the Far East should have been given 
to him. 

But it was not given to hiin. Kuropatkin was 
plaeed under the control of Admirai Alexeiev, tiie 
Namyestnik, or Viceroy, of the Far East ; and 
this Viceroy, in order to avoid being ruled by 
one powerful subordinate, distributed the com- 
mand amongst several. 

Kuropatkin had the Arniy of INlanchuria under 
his orders, Linevich commanded the I Jssuri Corps, 
Volkov tl>e Ussuri coast defences, Makàrov the 
fleet. Stessel had under hîs orders the gov^emor 
of Port Arthur and the commander of the Mobile 
Defence Corps of Ki^antun^, and hiniself reported 
both to Kuropatkin and to tlie Viceroy. 

This diffusion of authority was destined to lead 
to friction and ill-deBned limits of responsibility, 
and thèse in turn exereised the worst possible in- 
fluence upon tlie conduct of opérations. 

It must be added that ail thèse authorities 
were connected with St Petersburg by a tele- 
graph that was rarely silent and sometimes 
iinperati\e. 
6 
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AU thèse things deprived tlie Russian army of a 
great part of its powers. 

Kff'cctive Sirength. — VVe turn now from con- 
sidérations of quality to those of quantity. We • 
have already seen (p. 84) that at the moment of 

opening hostilities the Riissians had in the Far 
East * sonie 80. ()()() nien. Thèse formée! ei<^ht 
East Siberian brigades, and two brigades belonging 
to the European establishment.! A ninth East 
Siberian brigade was about to arrive at the front { 

But thèse 80,000 nien were far from being ail 
avaihible, for — 

(a) At Port Arthur the garrison of the fortress 
was formed by the 7th East Siberian Brigade, the 
•Mobile Defence Corps by the 4th E.S. Brigade. 

(/;) At Vladivostok llie 8th E.S. Brigade formed 
tlie garrison, the 2nd E.S. Brigade tlie outer de- 

* See Map I. 

t 2 31st of the X Corps, 2/35th of the XVII. -Tu. 

X The East Sihfrian troops were ealled " itirtes," " Kino HrifjfiKles," 
and Ririe Division^," and nuinht'red separately frotn tlie line of tlio 
urniy. Their organizatiou ditfered in détails — espetially iu the fiict 
that the regiiueuts were of three battalions instead uf four. An East 
Siberian diviâioii, therefore^ was one-quarter weaker in inlantry thau 
a Siberian or European. 

llie SifterUm (that is, practicaUy, West Siberian) troope were also 
nunihercd in a separate séries, hut or^anized exactly as European units. 

Tlif Eurojifidfi tnxtji^ wcnt ont to the Far Kast by brigades^ivisious^ 
and corp.S; keeping their original nunihering. 

In this volume, East Siberian troops are desifi^uated by the abbrevia- 
tion E.8, ; Siberian troops by that of ^b, ; European units simply by 
their nunibers. 

It is to he noted that wliether <'oinposed of Ka.st or ^Vest Siberians 
or both, and even if it contains a Knrojjean adinixtiire, the Anmj Corps 
is alvvays "Siberian" — uiiless, of course^ it is one of the European 
corps brought over complète. — ^Tr. 
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fence (one régiment of the latter, the 5th E.S.,* was 
at Port Arthur, where it stayed, distinguislûng 
itself at Nanshan). 

(c) To guard the Trans-Siberian and the Harbin 
district the 5th £.S. Brigade was still required ; its 
17th E.S. régiment was quartered .at Harbin, 18th 
at Ninguta, lOtli at Inian, 20th at Tsi-tsi-har. 

The mobile tield army, therefore, could at the 
outset be made up only of the six remaining 
brigades : 

(a) The 3rd E.S. Brigade : In the second half 
of 1903 this had been in garrisoii in the Kuantun^; 
in January 1904 it had been moved to tlie Valu, 
where it was when the campaign opened. The 
Trans-Baîkal Cossack Brigade (General Mîshchenko) 
had been sent to the Yalu at the same time, to 
watch Korea. 

(b) The 9th E.S. Brigade; This, still inconipletely 
oiganized, was in the Niuchwang — Mukden région, 
watehing the coast about Niuchwang. 

{c) The 6th E.S. Brigade: This was avaihible, 
but two of its re<rinients, 21 st E.S., Blagove- 
schensk, aud 24th, E.S., Khabarovsk, were quartered 
on the Amur, far from the Harbin — Vladivostok 
lUie ; the 21 st had to march 860 miles by road to 
reach the railway. The 22nd and 23rd were at 
Vladivostok. 

(d) The lai E.S. Brigade : xVvailable, and con- 
centrated complète at V^ladivostok. 

{e) The two European brigades : Thèse were, in 

* Thb ifl tiM régiment whoae expériences are told by ita Colonel^ 
General Tretyakov, in Port Arthur und Nantthan (Londou : Hogh Rees^ 
Ltd.^ 1911).— Tr. 
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the first instance, detailed by Admirai Alexeiev to 
guard the \' ladivostok région. Tliis port was not 
in a State of defence ; it was part of Kussia's own 
territory, and, moreover, it was the only port in 
the Far East which could be entered by a fleet at 
low tide. Hence îts préservation was imperatîve, 
and it was necessary to give it a very strong gar- 
rison until its fortifications should have been placed 
in a condition to resist attack. 

(f) The Ussuri Cossack Brigade was available, 
and quartered in the Vladivostok région. 

Se long as the 5th E.S. Brigade was not relie\ ed 
of its railway-giiarding duties, Kuropatkin could 
only put iii the iield four East Siberian and perhaps 
two European brigades. 

Thèse East Siberian *^ rifle brigades" each in- 
duded four régiments of two battalions. At the 
outhreak of war it was decided that each brigade 
should expand into a div ision, the régiments receiv- 
ing third battalions.* It became necessary, there- 
fore, to bring up the eight battalions of each 
brigade or division to war strength by bringing up 
reservists,and thcse had to conie froni great distances 
and, in many cases, lived far froni the railway. It 
was necessary, moreover, to make up four new bat- 
talions per division, and thèse, formed in Europe, 
had to be slowly brought over by the Trans- 
Siberian, which, as we have seen, could not deal 
wîth more than 20.000 to 30.000 men a inoath at 
this early stage of the war. 

Lastly, as the outhreak of war caught the East 
Siberian troops in the act of rearming their 

* See footiiute above (p. 82). 
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artillery and bringing iip tlie guns for the Port 
Aithur forts, the oiitpiit of tlie railway in nien 
was still furtlier liinited by the demands made on 
it for the transport of matériel* 

If the dispersion of the squadron between Port 
Arthur, Vladivostok, and Cheniuipo was a grave 
mistake from the point of vîew of wayuX opérations, 
its effects upon the strength of the field army on 
land were equally déplorable. 

Two naval bases had to be l'ortiHcd, arnied, and 
guarded henee the strain on the railway was 
doubled, and two garrisons had to be found at the 
expense of the field force. 

The forces as they existed in peace had been 
distributed in two main groups — 7th, 4th, and 3rd 
E.S. Brigades at Port Arthur; 8th, 2nd, Ist E.S. 
and the two European Brigades at \^iadivostok. 

Well might Kuropatkin write in his memoirs, 
"we were scattered everywhere and powerful 
nowhere." 

Oi'ganization. — On March 28, 1904, Kuropatkin 
arrived at JMukden. The varîous corps had not 
completed their mobiUzation, but Manchuria had 
not been, and was not as yet likely to be, invaded 
by the Japanese. The only hindrance to the 
transport of troops, therefore, was the sinalhiess of 
the railway s eapacity. Tiie protection of the 
Trans-Siberian being assured, the European re- 
inforcements could be counted upon in. fuU, 
without déductions. 
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As tlie source of thèse reinforcemciits was iiiex- 
haustible, and as the ^^ox ernineiit had fiilly decided 
io send to Manchuria ail the troops that miglit be 
required, an unstînted supply of men could be 
reckoned upon, while, on the contraiy, Japan's 
effectiv^e was strictly liinited by the sinallness of 
her resoiirces in trained men. 

For the présent, ail that was necessary was to 
allow the mobilization to proceed, and to oiganize 
the troops as they were mobilized. 

By the end of April the 7th and 4th E.S. 
Brigades had evolved into divisions, and Ibrnied 
the Port Arthur Corps, under General Stessel. 
The 9th Brigade, now the 9th E.S. Division, had 
been joined by the old Ist Brigade, now Ist 
Division, from Vladivostok, and became the 
Southern Cîroup, or 1 Siherian Corps (General 
Stac'kelhcrg). On and aiter April 22 the 3rd and 
6th E.S. Divisions formed theEastern Detachment, 
under General Zasulich. 

From the European brigades (which, not without 
difïîculty, Kuropatkin nianagcd to gct phiccd at 
his disposai) and from the former 5th Brigade (.5th 
E.S. Dix ision) he made up the II Sib. Corps, 
commanded at the outset by General Vassiliyev. 
The 2nd and 8th E.S. Divisions formed the 
Vladivostok garrison. 

By thus utili'/ing his whole forée, Kuropatkin 
was able, after dedueting garrisons, to put into 
iield three army corps, but no more. 

Numerical Supcnority. — By the end of April 

the Russian gênerai had arranged his cards iu the 
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Far East. Additional cards had been promised 
him, and it was now his business to consider the 
lines of action which would enable him, on some 
future day, to play his hand with the certainty of 
winning that nuinerical superiority vvould give 
liini. 

It is an axiom accepted in ail âges, that the 
chief problem of the art of war — in which what we 
call chance has a part— consists in being the stronger 

at the décisive point. 

** Ail meaiis eiiiployed aim at this object. 

" ïhe complète victory of the numerîcally 
weaker side is not indeed an impossibility, but it 
is rare, and in most cases, especially when the 
strengths arc very disproportionate, falls to the lot 
only of a vcry great gcniiis who can handle the 
implements of war in an especially brilliant 
fashion. 

" Numerîcal prépondérance does not simply act 
by superior physical weight. It influences in 
advance the frccdoin of inarui uvrc and the reso- 
lution of the commander who has it, while it 
produces a paralysing effect on the other side 
unless the leader thereof, in virtue of pre-eminent 
force of character, can put ont of his mind the 
anxîeties it engenders."* 

Kuropatkiii bclieved hiniself to be in a position 
to choose betwccn two stratégies — the one suggest- 
ing that he should, with the small force at his 
disposai, attack each of the Japanese annîes as it 
disembarked on tlie mainland, the other that he 

* General v. Falkeiiliauseii, The ^rategy uni Tuidiet of the Arme4 
Mauee of the Tumtieth CeiUury, 
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should avoid taking the âeld until the arrivai of 
army corps from Russia assured him numerical 
superiority. 

He chose the latter, and with good reason. *• No 

opérations will he undertaken before \ve have an 
assured superiority in numbers," he declared. 

To the question, " VVhat will be the strength of 
the Russian army at the moment of battle?" 
Kuropatkîn*s reply is of course ** The settlement of 
the number of nien to be given me is not my 
affair ; but I shall iiot fight until I have an assured 
prépondérance." 

The commander-in-chief cannot demand quality. 
Quality is the product of peace-time, and when war 
cornes he must fight with what he has. But he can 
have quantity on his side, and quantity he demands. 

C. THË FACTOR OF SPACË 

The théâtre of war in the Far East was not part 

of Russian national territory. The interests that 
would sufïer in an in\ asion of it by the Japanese 
were c liieHy Chinese interests. There was no risk 
of the Russian people being downtrodden by a 
conqueror. 

If Kuropatkin put back the point of concen- 
tration for his arniy to the nortliward, liussian 
pubhc opinion could not allège any particular 
grievance. 

In 1870» upon learning that the Freneh army 
had been despatched to the frontier without wait- 

ing for mobilization, Moltke bclieved that it was 
about to takc the ofïensive, and he put back 
the points of concentration of the main Prussian 
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armies towards Mainz, in order not to have totight 
before he was in a nuinerical supeiiority. 

It was much easier tbr Kuropatkin to step back 
tban for Moltke to do so, for the Radian gênerai 

could choose the concentration point of his ariny 
as he pleased iMiikden or Harl)in — without in 
any eveut risking the violation of Kussian 
territory. 

At Harbin, moreover, he would have been quite 
free to use the two European brigades ; he would 

have foLind hinisclf in tiic inidst of the 5th E.S. 
Division and the reinforcemeats that the railway 
was bringing from Europe would liave joined him 
ail the sooner. 

Lastly, a concentration there, more than 600 
miles from the Liao-Tung, Niuchwaiig, Takiishan, 
and the Valu, could not possibly have been in- 
terfered with by the Japanese for many months. 

In short, it was absolutely safe. 

Distance is the best means of protection. No 
breakdown of covering troops, no siidden attack in 
overpowering force on froutier fortresses, impairs 
its eifectiveness. 

When Moltke, in 1870, feared an irruption of the 
Freneh army into the Palatinate, it was distance 
that he sununoned to his aid to protect the cou- 
ceutration of his armies. 

He bas been crîticized for not having had re- 
course to protective troops. But what a mass of 
protective troops he would have had to station 
on the frontier to eover the Palatinate against the 
whole French army assemblcd at Metz and Strass- 
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burg ! The entire peace strength of tlie Prussian 
ariny would not lîa\'e been over-large for the task. 

To-day, if the French army were to move on the 
Alsace-Lorraine-frontier without mobilizing, hence 
with an a(l\ aiitage over its adv ersary of the sevcral 
days that niobilization rccjuire.s, the Cieriiians would 
still bave recourse to distance for tbe protection 
of their concentration zone. As in 1870, it would 
be behind the Rhine that they would mass the 
numerous active and reserve corps of their field 
ariny. The study of German publications leaves 
no doubts on the point. 

One would therefore imagine that General 
Kuropatkin would call upon distance to aid him in 
assembling his forces, and would begin hîs south- 
ward inarc'h onlv wlien tbe assenibled l'orces reaebed 
' the required figure. 

An adéquate railvvay engîneer corps foUowing 
the army could, with the aid of matériel prepared 
beforehand, easily make good the damage that in 
the interval tlie Japanese niight bave doue to 
the raihvay. 

In this roadless région tbe Japanese army would 
inevitably be placed astride the Port Arthur — 
Harbin railway. There it would be found, and 
tlie weight of Russias unlimited numbers would 
bave crushed it. 

Every niontb that distance euabied hini to gain 
gave Kuropatkin 80,000 fresh men — this figure, in 
tact, Improved to 40,000 in September and 100,000 
in January. Now, many months must bave elapsed 
ère the Japanese army could bave compelled an 
army at liarbin to give battle. 
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AMiy, thcn, as he did not wish to fif(]it iintil 
lie \Nas in superior force, did not Kuropatkin 
fix Harbin as the point of assembly for the 
army ? 

In tlîis anipliibious war, naval considérations of 
great weight handicapped the anuies, of both sides 
àlîke, at the outset. 

The Japanese army had to see the war begin at 
a moment when the coast-lme of Manchuria was 
unapproachable. 

On the Riissian side, it was tlie squadron that 
prevented Kuropatkin froni using distance to en- 
able him to concentrate and augment his mass of 
manœuvre in seeurity. It was to be the squadron 
that produced the escapade of Te-li-ssu, where the 
I Sib. Corps barely escaped destruction. 

For the squadron had taken refuge in a very bad 
harbour, where ingress and egress were only possible 
at hîgh tide, one too which possessed no docks or 
equipment to deal with large repairs. And above 
ail, it had sheltered in a fortress which was not in a 
condition to afïbrd it shelter. 

Money had been lavished on Dalny, the com- 
mercial port At Port Arthur only the coast 
batteries were completed. The landward defences 
"were utterly inade(|iiate ; one only of the forts had 
been finished, another was in progress, and the rest 
were in the drawing-office. A Kussian stafi- 
oflicer, as Kuropatkin himself tells us, ftflfirmed that 
the place could be stormed without firing a shot 
Admira! Alexeiev, who journeyed to and fro 
between Port Arthur and Mukden, declared that 
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the place was in r very bad condition. Stessel 

rang the alarin bell inccssantly. 

The falJ oï Port Arthur \\ ouh\Jp.so facto, ïnvoivG 
the almost certain destruction of the squadron, 
the damage that it had already sustained having 
placed it in a position of great inferiority to 
Admirai To^o's Heet. 

Thus, to the mistake of separating the Russian 
Far Eastem squadron into two portions — a 
mistake that tied up four divisions of the land 
army — there was added another and a not less 
serious error, that of neglecting to assure the 
in\ iohihiUty of the ports by building the iiecessary 
defences. 

Thanks, then, to peace-time improvidence, the 
military strategy was confronted with a problem of 
extraordînary difficulty. 

To concentrate in security, it was ach isable to 
put the area of concentration farther back. To 
assist the squadron in its place of refuge» the army 
had to be placed farther forward. 

Thus it c'îunc about that Liao-Vang was chosen 
as the point of concentration. 

It was impossible to be nearer to Port Arthur — 
Le. farther forward — since the command of the 
sea allowed Japan to disembark her armies at 
Niuchwang and the Yahi. On the olher hand, 
it was dangerous to be farther back, lor even 
Liao-Vang was about 300 miles from the fortress 
by which the army had to regulate its opéra- 
tions. 
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D. THE FACTOR OF TIMK 

Kuropatkiii, further, was condemned to endure 
the slowness of the Trans-Siberian. 

Here was another heavy handicap on strategy — 
the peace-time errer of not gîving the railway a 

working capacity commensurate with the military 
deinands that gênerai policy might have to make 
upon it. 

Deprived of his 4th £.S. Division, which had to 
be left at Port Arthur to supplément the normal 

garrison (7th E.S. Division) owiîig to the weakness 
of the defences ; deprived of tlie 2nd K.S. Division, 
which had to stay with the 8th E.S. Division at 
Vladivostok for the same reason, Kuropatkin eould 
reckon that, with the given output of the Trans- 
Sîberian railway, it would not be until August that 
he would have the nunierical supcriority for which 
his strategy asked. 

He said so exphcitly. "No opérations will be 
undertakenwithout anassurednumerical superiority. 
Nothing must take place before Augiist." 

It would tlierefore be necessary to wait some 
months before being able to accept or to compel a 
battle. Tt was March, and nothing was to happen 
till August — ^iive months to be gained. 

The enemy would not gîve thèse five months 
gratis, for he would know perfectly well what the 
Uussiaiis stood to gain by delay. It would be 
necessary to impose this delay. 

Now, as we have seen, the weakness of tlie field 
ariny suggested that îts concentration point should 
be put baek, while the weakness of Port Arthur 
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compelled the army to go no farther away than 
Liao-Yang. The small available space, in thèse 
conditions, did iiot ensure the neccssary time for 
tiie coiiceuti-ation ot' the forces that Strategy desired 
to use. 

As space could not give this time, it was for 
force — Le, the immediately available troops — ^to 
gain it. 

" Wlien the eneniy has the stratégie initiative," 
says General Bonnal, the principle of protective 
manœuvre — of operating in one position after 
another without ever allowing one's self to be 

^pped or outHanked -is the oiily one which allovvs 
of a subséquent ofTensive with superior forces at 
the chosen time and place.** 

The chosen place — ^it was Hobson*s choice — ^was 
Liao-Yang, the chosen time was August. The 
need ofgjiining time iinposed a sliitting résistance 
in one position after anotlier— i.c. "protective 
manœuvre.'* 

£. ORT.ANIZATION OF THE PR01*ECT1VE OPERATIONS 

How to avoid battle is a problem that has 
very often been solved in niilitary liistory. 

It was by avoiding battle in 1812 that iiussia 
conquered the "God of War." 

Had not Port Arthur riveted Kuropatkin to 
IJao-Yang it would have been by avoiding an 
engagement that he would have gained his respite, 
and in August he would have taken the field with 
au army supei ior in numbers, whose ardour had not 
been damped by previous reverses. 

Battle is the normal thing for. an army, its raùon 
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dêtre^ the end to which ail its training is directed. 
It is simple enough to deliver battle, therefore, 

the diHficiilty lies in wiiining it. In August the 
llussians had reason to hope tliat the chances 
would be distiuctly lu tlieii* i'avour owiug to their 
numerical prépondérance. 

But avoiding battle while at the same time 
gi\ iiig it, entering upon an action wîth the fixed 
purpose of evachng its c()nse(|iiences, is no hglit 
matter. A shii'ting résistance is so dangerous a 
business that many soldiers» amongst them some of 
the most thoughtful, refuse to consider it, and 
déclare it to be an împossibility. 

To many it seenis as it' nothi ng can be worse 
tlian to curb the conihati\ e energy of the troops. 
Long ago, at Pharsalia, Potnpey foifeited his 
chances of victory by restraining the ardour of his 
men. '^Pompey damped the vigour that the 
onvvard rush lends to the soldiers' blows. He 
extinguished tlie ardour whence sprifiirs the enthu- 
siasin and warhke tire of the combatauts' soul; for 
the shock of engagement inflames more and more 
the courage set alight by the charge and the cheers. 
In a word, he deadened and chilled the hearts 
of his soldiers." Such was C'a'sar's judgnient, as 
handed dovvn to us by l'iutarcli, 

The temptation is strong, therefore, to admit but 
two forms of battle, the offensive battle and the 
défensive battle. The only resource of the beaten 
side in either case is to try to gain a long start to 
the rear by a sinarL arui well-oroaui/ed retreat. 

Thèse straightforward Ibrins must, indeed, be 
adopted wherever it is possible to do so. 
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But protective troops, upon whom devolves the 
responsibility of covering the concentration area 
of the Tnaîn armies, and of restrîcting as much as 

possible the loss of national territory when the 
invaders advance iîi superior force — thèse can by 
no means confine theniselves to the downright 
defence of positions. They would be crushed on 
the positions they defended, or else the main army 
would lia\ e to ad\'{ince to disengage tlieni before 
it was fully assembled. 

When Napoléon turned to crush Bliîcher's army 
at Montmirail, Vauchamps, and Champaubert, he 
left a minimum containing force opposite Schwarz- 
enberg's arniy on the Paris road, with the mission 
of retarding the eneniy's advance without allowing 
itself to be crushed. He repeated this procédure 
a little later, when he pushed on against Blucher 
as far as Laon. 

în March 1904 — not from choice, but owing to 
the errors of policy — Kuropatkin was driven to 
employ a protective force to gain time till August. 

l'his meant that the Eastern Detachment towards 
the VaUi, the Southern towards Vingkou, were 
to be called upon to manœuvre protectively in 
advance of the main mass asseml)ling at Liao-Yang. 
Thèse detachments would have Lo fcign battle and 
then évade it. Leaders and soldiers alike would 
be called upon for their maximum elfort during a 
given time, only to be told, when time was up, 
*' That 's enough, let us be off." On the next day, 
possibly on the same day, it wonld bc necessary 
to make a fresli cal! upon them for the eôbrts that 
had just been declared futile. 
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Such a procédure re(|uires troops of unusuiil 
moral, leaders of rare nianoeiivriii»^ skill. It is easy 
to understand why Fraace lias sacrificed so much 
for the benefit of the protective troops on her 
eastem frontîer. 

The excellent troops that Russia kept on her 
western tVontier, in view of a possible conflict with 
the Power whose sword-point is always sharp and 
threatening, might bave solved the protective 
problem. 

The garrison corps of Sîberîa would bave re- 

quired chiefs of the very first quality to direct 
them in their manœuvres, iiistead of which they had 
Zasulicb, the stout soldier for wbom retreat was 
disbonourable — ^Zasulicb, wbo for years bad been 
a provincial governor, far from tbe camps where 
maïKKuvres are practised, aud the libraries of 
niilitary history where the lessons of the niasLers 
can be studied. 

It is not tbe protective manœuvre itself, but 
tbe manner of its organization and exécution tbat 
stands condemned by its déplorable results in 
Manchuria. 

The manœu\ rc w;is imposed by tlie gênerai 
situation. It bad to be accepted, and handled so 
as to produce tbe desired effect And tbis de- 
mahded a knowledge of its prîncîples. 

It is bettcr, of course, to learn " how to do it *' 
tban how not to do it," and we should learn much 
by placing ourselves in tbe Japanese camp and 
seeîng bow General Kuroki prepared and executed 
the passage of the Valu. 
7 
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But the Japanese were never obliged to have 

recoiirse to protective manœuvrin^, and it lias to 
be studied soinehow. Above ail, it lias to be 
studied in connection witli modem armainent — 
far-ranging, rapid-firing rifles, and quick-firing 
guns, or at any rate semi-quickfirers, capable of 
indirect laying. Thèse cbaracteristics of present- 
day weapons opcn up to " inaïKi'uvring in retreat ** 
possibilities that were foriiierly wanting. 

The manœuvre of the Yalu, seen from the 
Russian camp, may therefore be extremely instruc- 
tive, and we shall study it. 

Protective TroopH and Mass of Manœuvie.— 
On ^Vpril 18 iieither Port Arthur nor Madivostok 
had yet been attaeked by land or by sea. Tlie 
defence works under construction were becoming 
formidable, their arming went on day by day. 
The garrison of each comprised two divisions. 

Kuropatkiu had hecn deprived of four of his 
divisions to assure tlie salety of thèse places, ajid 
he thought tliat this sacrifice was sufiicient. Hut 
other personages did not think so — ^în particular 
Admirai Alexeiev, and still more General Stessel. 

To ensure the safety of his niaïui'uvrc should be 
every geiieral's Hrst eare, vvhatever the problem he 
is dealing with and whatever the force at his 
disposai. An insufiiciently organized protective 
System brîngs about the coUapse of even the most 
skilfully framed manœuvre, while a protective 
System that absorbs too much of tlie available 
force paralyses the mass of manœuvre and so 
foredooms it to failure. 

General Stessel was wanting in confidence, and 
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did not believe that Port Arthur could endure a 
siège that would be prolonged until August at tlie 
earliest. On his demand, therefore, the ^th E.S, 
Division and the 5th E.S. Rifle Régiment were 
retained at Port Arthur, in addition to the normal 
garrison (7th E.S. Division). But this was not ail. 
Time after tinie lie called for help, and his cries 
had to be liceded. 

This is very freqiiently met with in military 
history, and falls within the domain of psyeliology 
rather than in that of tactics. Each one desires 
hmrels for himself infinitely more than he désires 
to share tlie laurels that revvard an efJ'ort iii 
common. The stronger one's force, the better 
one's chance of winning thèse individual laurels. 

The commander of the mass is prone to give up 
as little as possible of it, and so to assigii inadéquate 
forces to the protcctive detachnients, while the 
leader of a protective corps ne ver belle ves that he 
is strong enough. 

Economy of force consists, in practice, of 
allotting to each his fair share and no more than 
liis fair share. Put in aiiother way, it is a just 
combination of the factors of space, time, and 
forces. 

In this particular case, Kuropatkins judgment 
was that, so far as Vladivostok and Port Arthur 

were concerned, the state of the fortifications and 
the strength of the garrisoiis were siifïicieiit to 
guarantee the security of liis opérations up to 
August or Septcmber, the date at which Fate 
would have delivered its définitive judgment. 
Reassured on this score, he next took measures to 
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assure the unchecked inflow of his own reînforce- 
ments. To this he told off the Ist E.S. Division, 

which {relie\ ing the 5th) was écheloned along tlie 
railway to give absolute protection agaiiist Cliun- 
choses, or pseudo-Cliunchuses — Japanese otiicers 
and soldiers in disguise, se says rumour. 

The security of the théâtre of opérations being 
assured, it remained to i'orin the operative niass 
and to bar the ways of access to it by protective 
detachments. 

Liao-Yang, the point chosen for the assembly of 
the coniing troops, is îil^oiit 1*2.5 miles from the 
Vahi and Takiishan, and 75 froni Vingkou, the 
most hkely points for the Japanese landing. 

The II Sib. Corps was concentrated there, 
prepared the necessary quarters and establishments 
for the troops to follow, and organized the town 
defeiisixely agiiinst the eniergency of a suddeii 
Japanese atUick. 

IjiaO" Yang is at the . fork of the two principal 
routes upon which the protective forces were 
placed, and this would enable the mass of 
niaiKtnivre rapidiy to elose up on whiehever of 
thèse forées niight have tiie deeisivc part to play. 

On this date,* April 18, the Southern Detaeh- 
ment was in the Kaiping — Niuchwang — Ta-shih- 
chîao région. Its strength was about two divisions, 
aiitl its niobihzation was very little short of eoui- 
plete. 

The Eastern Détachaient ((ieneral Kashtalinski) 
was on the Yaiu. At présent it consisted only of 

* Map II. 
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the 'Srd K.S. Division (late 3rd Brigade), and its 
four régiments had only two battalions each, the 
third battalions having only Icft Liao- Yang between 
April 10 and 16. The 6th £.S. Division, called up 
from Vladivostok, Khabarovsk, and Blagoveschenk,* 
only came to Feng-huang-cheng with two of its 
régiments (22nd and 24th E.S.). The 23rd was 
watching the road Liao- Yang — Chyang-syang at 
Sai-ma-chLf The 21st was with General Mish- 
chenko, whose four régiments of Cossacks watched 
the front of the Yalu. 

\N'hen complète in ail arms the Kastern Pro- 
tective Detachnient was to comprise two infantry 
divisions and four régiments of mounted troops 
(Cossacks). 

Its zone of manœuvre, the spaee from the Yalu 

to Liao- Yang, \ve have seen, was 125 miles, and 
included, besides numerous other lines of defence, 
two great barrages, the Yàlu and the erest of the 
.Fen-shui-ling mountains. 

The time still to be gained was between three 
and iour months. 

Mission oftJic FAistam Protective Dctachment. — 
On April 18 Kashtalinski received from head- 
quarters at Liao- Yang the following telegram : 

**The hostile army reported towards Wiju com- 
prises the (Tuard, the 2nd, the 12th, and perhaps 
the ()th Division. Further, the Ist and 3rd 
Divisions, wliich are known to have lett Japan, will 
very likely disembark at the mouth of the Yalu. 
The mission of the Eastem Detachment is to 

* iMap I. t Map II. 
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niake use of tlie advaiUagcs of the ground to clieck 
the cneniy in his passage of tlic Yalii, and again on 
the Fen-shui-ling chain, and also to détermine his 
strength, dispositions, and lines of march. 

" Avoid any décisive engagement against superior 
forces, so as not to risk defeat before the junction 
of the Detaciiinent and the main army. 

" In the event of its falling back from the Yalu, 
the principal group of the Detachment will retire 
on the Mo-tien-ling and Fen-shnî-ling West passes, 
tiking care to bar the Haiikiug passes against 
turning movements, especially towards the sou th." 

According to this document, then, Kuropatkin 
intended to make use of the force of the Ëastem 
Detachment, for he desired it to "check" the 
enemy's passage of the Valu and the passes. It 
may engage, on condition that it does not become 
committed to a décisive action against superior 
forces. 

Ijong ago Clausewitz had observed : " In a daily 
measui'cd résistance, the action ought only to be 
sustained for so long as the décision still wavers. 
One préserves one's self from detèat by giving up 
the contest at the right moment." 

Blume, in his book on strategy» says similarly : 
"Although in the défensive in retreat our object 
is to avoid the décision until the situation has 
changed in our fa\our, we must not neglect to 
employ the combat as a means of weakening the 
enemy*s forces." 

For General Bonnal, the principle is to " take up 
one position after another without ever allowing 
one s self to be gripped or enveloped." 
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Kuropatkin's ordcr of April 18 and the théories 
oi' Clausewitz» Blutue, and Bonaal are thus at one. 

The necessity for résistance is felt the more in 
proportion as the space at the disposai of the 

protccti\ e force is siiialler, and the lime it has to 
gain longer. 

The Ëastern Detachment disposed of 120 miles 
to retreat over, but it had to gain three or four 
months. Le, to reduce the enemy's average rate of 

progrcss to iibout a mile a day. 

If the eneniy is reckless, and attacks witliout 
taking the necessary time to arrange the combi- 
nation of ail his troops on the battlefield — that is, 
in the spirit of a victor who has only to beat an 
already shaken enemy — one must not *' neglect to 
eniploy figliting," as Hhunc observes, to make him 
pay for his imprudence. 

If, on the other hand, the enemy, wishing to 
eliminate the factor of luck, begins with long and 
careful reconnaissances, and then proceeds to group 
ail his forces so as to dcploy them for a great 
envelopment, it is the décisive battle that he 
intends and is preparing to brîng about. Such 
a battle, Kuropatkin, Clausewitz, Blume, Donnai 
tell us, must be avoided. Kuropatkin's despatch 
of April 18 says explieitly, " Avoid any décisive 
engagement against superior forces." 

The capacity for résistance becomes the greater 
in proportion as the ground présents more barriers 

and hnes of defencç. 
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In this regard (ieneral Kuropatkin was very 
fortunately situated. The Valu was a considérable 
obstacle ; behind it at fréquent intervais were 
defensible barriers; and farther back still the 
Fen-shui-ling chain enabled the defenders to gain 
tîme without having to deliver battle against very 
much larger numbers, for in mountain country 
it is difficuit for numbers to iind eiïëctive em- 
ployment. 

Further, it goes without saying that the capacity 
of résistance varies with the strength of the pro- 

tective force einploycd. The danger of being 
turned becoines less and less in proportion as one 
bas more troops, and so can extend the âront and 
cover the flanks without at the same time unduly 
dispersing the means at one's disposai. 

So long as Kashtalinski liad with hini on the 
\d\u but the 3rd E.S. Brigade (8 battalions), the 
situation was perilous. But when the brigade had 
expanded into a division of 12 battalions, and when 
Mishehenko's cavalry and the 6th E.S. Infantry 
Division had arrived, the task of the Eastern 
Detachinent l)ecanie more and more easy. If the 
enemy had only the Guard, 2nd, and Tith Divisions 
the odds against it would only be three to two. 
If, as seemed probable, the 6th Japanese Division 
joined the other three, the task became rather more 
difïicult ; while if the worst case befell and the two 
other divisions (Ist and Srd) joined the hr^t lour, 
then it would be unsafe to count on a thoroughly 
effective résistance on each of the barrier-lines 
between the Yalu and Liao-Yang. 

The leader of a protective force, therefore, lias to 
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base his décisions on the distanee that lie can afibrd 
to lose, the time that he is oblîged to gain, the 
character of the eountry which he has to manœuvre, 
the forces at his disposai and the forces at the 
enciîiy's. Eveiy advantage and disadvaiitage has 
to be weiglicd cxactly for tlie given case, aiul only 
he can do so who is a tactician of the Hrst water, 
and moreover has thoroughly familiarized himself 
with the principle and its workings. 

Zasiilfcli on the Vdln. — General Zasulicli, ap- 
pointed to the conimand of the Eastern Detachnient 
on April 12, arrived at Tien-tzu * on the 22nd. He 
came direct from Warsaw, with no knowledge 
whatever of the situation or of the troops placed 
nnder his orders. Likc nearly ail Kiissian officers 
at the outset of the war, he had a low opinion of 
the enemy's army. 

He had been away from military duty for some 
years as a provincial govemor, and his tactîcal ideas 
had become sonicwhat confiiscd. 

At the moment of his taking up the coniniand 
the Japanese had been along the opposite bank of 
the river for a fortnight, 

The composition and distribution of the Eastern 
Detachment was as follows : f 

{(i) The 3rd and Oth E.S. Divisions formed a 
curtain about 14 miles in iength, supported by 
a strong reserve. The right of the curtain was 
near Antung, the left. between the Yalu and the 
Ai-ho, the reserve at Tien-tzu, about 4 miles to 

* 'riiree and a lialf miles nortli-west of Antting. Map JV, 
t See Map II. 
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the rear. One battalîon 24th E.S. Régiment was 

écheloncd aloiig the Antuiig — Liao-Yaiig road, 
patrollintr and meuding it. 

(b) On the right flank, General Mishchenko, with 
the Ist Verkhne-Udinsk (less 1 sotnîa) and Chita 
Cossack régiments, the 2 Ist E.S. Régiment, and 
two batteries (Ist Trans-Haikal H. A., Ist Hattery 
6th E.S. Artillery *) — total 2|-ll-2 t was watching 
the coast-line from Pi-tzu-wo to the Yahi, with 
instructions to fall back if necessary towards Feng- 
huang-cheng. He was to report any Japanese dis- 
embarkation within his zone of surveillance, and to 
hinder the eneniy's advanee on a!id aller disem- 
barkatlon so as to give the Valu troops tiine to 
withdraw. 

(c) On the left flank» Colonel Trukhin, with the 
Ist Argiin and the Ussuri (less 1 sotnîa) Cossacks, 
one battahon 24th E.S. Uegi nient, one mountain 
battery (total 1-11-1), watclied the Yalu from 
An-ping-ho î to Chyang-syang § and beyond, Con- 
necting on his right with the main body and on his 
left with Lieutenant-Colonel Madritov*s detach- 
mcnt, whieh was towards Cho-san. Il 

(d) The 2t3rd E.S. Régiment was at Sai-ma-ehi 
barring the (ill-conditioned) road which from 
Chyang-syang leads towards I^iao-Yang. 

(e) Two companies 24th E.S. Régiment main- 

* Kxccpt wheii otherwise stated, the Ku«>siau lield or mouiitalu 
battery lias B guiis^ the horse battery 6. 

t Whenever this abbroviated notatîoD appcars^ it implies battali<Hi8 
-sqnadrons or sotnias-batteries in tbis order.— Tr. 

l Kight and a half miles above Wiju. 

§ Wliere the Liao-Yaog — Sû-ma-chi road crosses tbe Yalu, 35 miles 

abnve Wiju. — Tu. 
|j Ou the ^'alu, abuut 4.5 miles above Chyang-syang. — Tn. 
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taiiied coinniunicatioii betweeu Mishcheiiko s iorce 
aiid Uai-cheng. 

AU thèse forces — ^horse, foot, and guns, divisions, 
brigades, and régiments — were practically under the 

direct control of (îriu ial Kuropatkin, who placed 
every one by telegraph. It was he who posted the 
gênerai reserve of the Detachment at Tien-tzu * and 
fixed its composition (6-0-2); placed at Antung 
8| battalions and l battery (lOth E.S. Régiment, 
2 coinpanies / 24th K.S. Régiment, 2nd battery/ Oth 
E.S. Artillery) under Colonel Schwerin, and gave 
Kashtalinski, for the defence of the Chiu-lien cheng 
— Telegraph Hill région, 4 battalions and 1 battery 
(12th E.S. Régiment, Il/llth E.S. Régiment, 
2/()th K.S. Artillery). He allowed General Triisov, 
the eoininander of the (>th K.S. Division, only the 
22nd E.S. Régiment and the 3/Gth E.S. Artillery, 
for the deience of the Ma-kou — Ching-kou région. 

l'he gênerai scheme of thèse dispositions was 

Sound. 

The main body of the protective force was 
astride the line of communication between the 
Yalu and Liao-Yang, on which the enemy's attack 
must inevîtably be delivered. 

A support was posted at Tien-tzu, four to six 
miles behind the first line of résistance. The 
flanks were well protected and the coimtry watched 
for a great distance beyond them. 

A protective detachment 120 miles from the 
main body of the army had to be particiilarly 

* See Map IV. 
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careful to ensure tlie sat'ety of its flanks, and it 
was very natural for thc main protective group to 
give up the whole of one of its infantry régiments 
to support the cavalry brigades out on the flanks. 

Do not let the enemy outflank you ** is General 
Bonnals recommendation. It was foUowed at the 
Yalu. 

But if, instead of contenting ourselves with a 
birdVeye view, we examine the détails, the im- 
pression we receîve îs less favourable. 

The principal group of the protective force, 
that between Antung and Cliing-kou, is absolutely 
' destitute of cavalry. * Now, cavalry is quite indis- 
pensable upon so extended a battlefield as this. 

The 23rd E.S. Régiment, too, is isolated at Sai- 
nia-chi, ^vhcre it caniiot givc the least assistance 
to General Trusov's coniniand.* 

Thus early in the campaign we may observe 
the tendency to disperse the forces, the divorce of 
the three arms, and the interférence of the suprême 
command in détails — vices that events were soon 
to chastise. 

The Japanese \8t Army in Korea (Summary). — 
On February 8, 1904, four battalions of the 12th 
Japanese Division, at peace strength, disembarked 

at Cheniulpo.f Two of them at once took train 
for Séoul ; the othcr tvvo, rcquisitioning local 
labour to assist them, set to work to make piers 
for the future disembarkation of the rest of their 
division. 

* Left wiug of main group. — Ta. t Sec Map 111. 
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Between February 17 and 21 the 12th Division, 
iiiobilized and on its vvar footing, landcd at Che- 
mulpo and set out by the l'ekin — Séoul (or 
Mandarin) Road, a track which the thaw soon 
broke up to such an extent that even the lightest 
vehide stuck fast. 

It took the rith Division a nionth's painful 
marching to cover the 150 miles between Cheaiulpo 
and Ping-Y^ang (see Sketch Map III). 

On March 10 the ice broke up, and it became 
possible to approach the Korean eoast. On the 
14th the Ciuaid let't Japan, hmding at Chinanipo. 
On the 29th the whole Ist Arniy vvas on Korean 
soil, 120 miles from the Valu. General Kuroki 
was in command. 

A cavalry engagement had taken place on the 
28tli, at the passage of the Ta-ing-kang.* The 
intervention of Japancse infantry caused the Cos- 
sacks to retire to tiie Valu. 

On April 5 the Japanese cavalry reached the 
left bank of the Yalu at VViju; on the 8th the 
advanced guard arrived there in its tum ; and on 
the 14!th the whole Tith Division was up. 

The niareh of the Japanese Ist Arniy had beeii 
watched sinee March 20 by Mishclienko s horse- 
men. On the 28th contact was sharply broken off, 
but on April 5 it was regaiiied. 

A Hotilla showed itself at the niouth of the Valu. 
Other forées had left Japan. Kuropatkin, in his 
despatch of ^\pril 18, notihed the présence oi three 
Japanese divisions, and perhaps a fourth, on the 
Valu ; stating, further, that the Ist and drd Divisions, 

* A river crusoiiig the AJaudariii Uuad^ hve miles west ut' Anju. — Th. 
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which had left Japan, might be added to thèse 

forces. 

F. TIIK MOMENT TO RETIRE 

General Zasulich arrived at Tien-tzu on April 22. 
He was placed au courant with the mission of hîs 
deta<ïhment. He was informed of the directive of 

the IHtli, gi\eii to Kashtalinski. Tlie telegraph 
incessantiy told him of Kuropatkin's wishes. In 
particular» two telegrams sent from lieadquarters 
bn the 22nd deait with the task of the protectîve 
corps. 

On the 25th Geiicial Sakharov, chîef of stafl' to 
Kuropatkin, repeated his chiefs injunctions thus : 

" Supplementary to the directives already sent 
you regarding your rôle, viz. : to retard the enetny 
in his passage ; to détermine his form» dispositions, 
and lines of march ; to retreat as slowly as pos- 
sible on the niounlains ; and to renew thcre tlie 
most obstinate résistance that your nunibers admit 
of before you retreat, — the commander-in-chief 
orders," etc. 

This conception of his rôle did not please General 

ZasuHch, who answered to the ordcr to manœuvre 
in retreat in this fashion : 

'* His Majesty lias made me a Knight of the 
Order of St George, and I do not retreat*** 

Kuropatkin and Zasulich did not speak in the 
same tongue, and the coHision of Iheir antagonistic 
doctrines produccd inconceivable confusion. Kuro- 
patkni disposed the troops by teiegraph, in view 
of a shifting rearguard-wise résistance. Zasulich 

* Revue militaire rfff Armées ttrangèret. 
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employcd the troops, disposée! as they were, in a 
fixed and obstinate défensive battle. 

As for Zasulieh, not even the defeat of his brave 
troops enlightened him. After the battle of the 
Yalu he said*: 

I dcplore thèse losses personally, but I do not 
repent of having tbought it niy duty to décide 
upon fighting against a siiperior ad\'ersary, se as 
to show him that we were not afraid of him, and 
to make him meditate seriously on what would 
happen to him when we should have assembled 
our forces." 

On the 14th the whole of the Japanese 12th 
Division was concentrated about Wiju. On the 

21 st the rest of the arniy began to conie in ; on 
tlie 2.5th the whole Ist Arniy was assenibled on 
the ieft bank of tlie Yalu, resting afler its mareh.t 

The Russians, from the amphithéâtre formed by 
the Chiu-lien-eheng — Ma-kou hills and the Hu- 
shan ranges, could see this ant-heap growing and 
growing, yet unable, it seenicd, to hring itself to 
attack. The Russian guns from time to time 
opened fhre from Telegraph Uili (Suribaehiyama) 
on those groups of the Japanese which showed 
themselves. The Japanese made no reply. They 
lay low, doing at night such work as it was unsafe 
to do by day. 

But on the 26th the 12th Division sent out 

* lA-i'ture^- ut the Nikolai Stafi Cnffege (Freuch trauslation, Coinférmee» 
faites, etc. II. C. Lavauzelle et Cie). 
t S«e iVJap IV. 
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a detachment to An-ping-)io. Colonel Trukhin, 
higher up stream, notîfied Kuropatkin, saying 
tluit lus connection with Zasulich was endangered, 
and that lie eould no longer, therefore, both bar 
the Sai-nia-clii road (road from Chyang-syang to 
Liao-Yang) and keep in touch with the Eastern 
Detachment Kuropatkin replied that he was to 
confine hiniself to the direct protection of the road 
Chyang-syang — Sai-ma-clu — Liao-Yang.* 

Thus the left tlank of the Eastern Detachment 
was about to be laid bare, and with the main body 
of the Detachment, the infantry and artillery, therç 
was not one single eavalr5rman.t 

The commander of the (Jth K.S. Division, Trusov, 
oue of whose regimeutî>(tlie 22nd E.S., Col. Gromov) 
was on the Hu-shan mountains, { realized the 
danger and reported it to Zasulich. His message 
ofll p.m., iVpril 20, ran as foUows: "Theenemy 
is about to force the passage in snperior strength 
by means of an en\ eloping moveiuent agaiiist my 
front and left fiank. 1 désire either reinforcements 
or permission to retire at the proper time.** 

The discretionary power thus asked for by 
General Trusov' could hardly be delegated to a 
subordinate. It was for tlie ofiicer commanding 
the proteeti\ e force as a whole to décide when it 
was time to slip away. 

The choice of the moment for retreat is the very 
crux of problems of this kind. The commander 
alone nmsL t^ke the respoiisibility for tlie décision. 

* Map IV. 

t Oiily the infantry niouuted scout par tiet> (see t'outuote iNilow^ p. 113) 
were available.— 'I'k. 

X In the fork of the Valu uid Ai-Ho ^.Map 1\ ).— Ta. 
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Already the resiilt achieved, as regards contain- 
ing effect, had beeii considérable, (mènerai Asada, 
witli the Japanese advanced guard, had reached 
the Yalu on the 8th, and thus the mère présence 
of the Ëastem Detachment had gained eîghteen 
days. If General Zasulîch wished to stay longer, 
to utilize the river barrier to its fiill extent, he 
nuist take tliouglit for the protection of his left 
fiank. 

This eould have been effected by calling in one 
of Colonel Tnikhin*s Cossack régiments, or by 

smnnionin^ a few sotnias of Mishcheiiko's coni- 
mand on the other flank. The course actually 
adopted was to swing back tlie left wing to the 
west bank of the Ai-ho. Colonel Gromov fell 
back, leaving only Lieut-Colonel Linda with some 
infantry and mounted scouts* on the Hu-shan 
mountains. 

On April 30, consequently, the Eastern Detach- 
ment was disposed as follows : 

Of the Srd É.S, Dixninan, the9th E.S. Régiment, 
I, lll/llth K.S., 2, ;V.*5rd E.S. Artillery were 
posted as gênerai reserve, or ratiier as a support 
to cover the first lines retirement, at Tien-tzAi ; 
the lOth Ë.S. Régiment and 1/drd E.S. Art, under 
the orders of Colonel Schwerin of the Artillery, 
at Antung. 

Tlie 12th E.S. Régiment and Il/Uth E.S. 
Régiment were about Clûu-lien-cheng and Yao-kou 

* Thèse iofrntry moiinUMl scouts {Okhotnikt) are a s]H'ri:ility of the 
Hnssiaii army, aiid, heiii^ l»y ile^i^es au^inented roMsidt'raldy alrove 
the normal pstaMisliintMit. Ilu'y playi'd a ^reat part iii the war. JSee 
liritiKh (Jjiciul lif partit^ \ ol. iii. p. 242.-- Tb. 

8 
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with the 2/6th £.S. Art. and a machine gim 
detachmeiit. 

Tvvo conipanies 24th E.S. Régiment eonnected 
the Chiu-lieii-clieiig group, which Kashtalinski 
commanded, with Schwerin^s Antung group. 

The E.S, JJivision ivas redueed to the 22nd 
E.S. Régiment, which occupied Ma-kou, Po-te- 
tien-tzu, aiul C'hing-koii, oiie b;ittalioii at each 
place. The rej>t oï tlie iiitanlry was distributed in 
small portions hère and tliere — 21st E.S. with 
Mishchenko ; 23rd at Sai-ma-chi ; of the 24th 
half a hattalion behind Mishchenko on the Taku- 
shaii^Hai-cheiig road, une battalioii far hack on 
the Liao-\'aiig road, hait' a battalion between 
Antung and Chiu-licn-cheng, as abox e mentioned, 
and the remaining battalion with Trukhin. 

Of the divîsional artillery (6th E.S. Art.), one 
battery was with Mishehenko, another witli 
Kashtahnski, and (ieneral Trusov had oïdy the 
d/Gth E.S. iVrt. at iiis disposai. Tins was posted, 
six guns at Ma-kou ( Lieut-Colonel Pokotilo), two 
at Ching-kou. 

(N.B. — ^l^he fourth batteries of botli divisions — 
newlyformed on nioliili/ation had not yet joined.) 

There were thua in ail, on the riverside between 
Chiu-hen-cheng and Ching-kou, seven and a 
quarter battalions, two batteries, one machine gun 
detachment, and not a single sotnia. 

On this day (30th), early in the morning, the 
Japanese r2th Division passed the Valu on the side 
of the Hu-shan mountains (bridges about Sui-ku- 
chin and An-ping-ho), pushing before them Lieut.- 
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Colonel rjnda'.s scouts, vvho retired reporting the 
Japaiiese inove. 

At 10 a.in. the Telegraph Hill and Ma-kou 
batteries opened lire upon the groups of Japanese 
who were seen in the istands below. This cannon- 
ade was tlie daily aiiuiseineat ot' Ihe Russian 
infaiitryman, vvlio deliglited to watcli lus giimier 
comrade ai m at one or another group of the busy 
auts in the islands, and clieered when a sheli drove 
the Japanese to cover. 

But to-day the boot was on the other leg. 
Scarcely had the two Russian batteries spoken vvhea 
a sudden tornado of fire opened upon theni. 

Sheltered by their entrenchments, tlie latter 
eontinued their fire, but it was quite wild, and at 
11.80 they were reduced to silence. At 1 p.m. 
they reopened tire. Rut in fifteen minutes they 
were again sileaced, the battery ou Teiegrapii Hiii 
hanng one gun disabled. 

By provoking this hurricane, however, the 
Russian batteries had gained a precious pièce of 
information. The nioînent had corne to retire. 

The same evenin^ Kaslitahnski telegraphed to 
Zasulich to the folio wiiig eifect : The bombard- 
aient of our position to-day by six siège guns and 
at least six field batteries went on from 2 a. m. to 
5.80 p.m. No serions losses on our side. . . . It 
îs to be presumcd that their batteries will advanee 
into the islands to-night, and they will then be able 
to deliver an effective tire on our trenches to- 
morrow. 

" In thèse conditions we can only remain passive, 
exposed to losses the extent of which cannot easily 
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be giiessed. In agreement with one of the com- 
niîiuders of sections of the line of defence, I tliiiik 
that we ought to occupy tliis evening, while tliere 
îs yet ttme, the heights behitid Chiu-lieii-cheng, 
leavîng on the présent line of defence only outposts, 
which should retire at daybreak. 

I abstain froni any coninients on the strategical 
situation, which is better knowa to your Excellency 
than to me. 

" The 2/6th £.S. Art bas had heavy losses. It 
was sileneed in sixteen minutes." * 

In war it is rarcly indeed that an opération can 
be canied out in complète security and without 
any risks whatever. There is hardly a battle of 
which luck cannot turn the issue. 

The skill of the commander conststs in diminish- 
ing the nnfavonrable chances while augnienting 
tliose of siK'cess, in regiduting the risks by tlie 
conditions of the moment. 

In the given case, Zasulich might have asked 
hîmself on the 26 th — ^the day on which the 12th 
Division, having forced the Yalu passage at 
An-ping-ho, scparatcd hiin froni Tnikhîn — whethcr 
the moment had not corne to retire and find 
another opportunity for gaining time farther 
back. 

On this day, the 26th, he could have retired 

without the slightest risk, and the results obtained, 
even at that tinie, were considérable. Since the 
,5th the Japanese cavalry, since the 8th General 
Asada's advanced guard, and since the 14th the 
whole 12th Division had been checked and forced 

* Rev. militaire den Armées étiun<fi^re«f Jau. 1908. 
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to concentrate. On the 14th tlie forces on cacli 
side were about eqnal. But by tbe IGth the 
Japanese were superior, and on the 2 Ut they were 
overpoweringly superior, in numbers. From this 
time the situation of the proteetive force beeame 
critical. 

Wiien on tbe 2()tli an advanced guard of tlie 
r2tb Division had niastered the passage of the river 
at An-ping-ho, tlie maintenance of the Detachment 
in immédiate contact with forces so superior was 
perilous. 

If the space a\aihible between the proteetive 
force and tlie main body's concentration point is 
very large, if it présents numerous natural lines 
of defence wherein temporary stands may be 
made, to remain too long on the initial position is a 
blundcr, for it needlessly au^ments the risks. 

If the tinie to be gained is great and there is 
little space to lose, then to stay a few days longer 
on the first barrage is perfectly justifiable, in that 
the risks, though increased, are only increased 
proport ionatel y to the situation. 

Before giviiig a definite opinion oiie would need 
to know the country between I^iao -^^ang and the 
Yalu — ^as Zasulich, who had just traversed it, 
might have known it. But it is fair to assume 
that in this broken and roadless country possible 
blocking positions were numerous. 

In the présent case we may take it that, in 
electing to stay on the ^^alu after April 2(>, 
Zasulich augmented the risks. 

But nevertheless it is established at the outset 
that, up to u point, a proteetive force manœuvring 
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in retreat can gain time at no risk whatever to 
îtself, by the mere fact that it checks first the 

cavalry and tlicn the infantry advanced guards, and, 
lastly, induces the main body to close up for action. 
By abandoning îts position and taking up another 
sufficiently far behind, the protective force may 
employ the same factors of delay wîthout încreasing 
the factors of risk and so on du capo each time. 

If the eneniy, harassed by this manœuvre, will 
not ^^ ait to concentrate, but attacks just as he 
stands,'' the protective force will have its oppor- 
tunity of calling him sharply to order. 

In tlic least fa\'ourable case, that in which the pro- 
tective corps has mucli time to win and little space 
to lose, the risks incurrcd are naturally increased 
by tWe necessity of exploiting to the utmost the 
capacity of the ground one has. 

If this was so in the présent case, résistance 
beyond April 20 was justifiable. In that cvent it 
was essential that the greatest possible précautions 
should be taken against surprise. The préparation 
of a supportîng line of résistance behind the first 
was of the first urgency, and the détails of the 
change opposition must be thoroughly worked ont. 
The fact must be laced that the least neghgence 
would mean disaster. 

But when on April 80 the Japanese guns gave 
the signal of battle, when the 12th Division, 
marching upon the Hu-shan mountains, indicated 
that the enveloping niovement was in progress, 
when, lastly, Kashtalinski gave his chief the 
tactical and suggested the strategical reasons for 
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immédiate departiire, tlien and no later ought 
Zasulich to have given tlie order to retreat. 

If, as Kashtalinski wished, the Eastem Detach- 
ment had begun, at nightfall on the 80th, to fall 
back upon " the heights in rear of Chiu-h'en-cheng, 
leaving only outposts on the présent line of dcfence,*' 
then the retirement eould have been exeeuted 
without loss, whilst at the same time the Ëastern 
Detachment could have prided itself upon having 
gained more than three weeks for its side. 

Kashtalinski was not the only one who correctly 
appreeiated the situation. Colonel Oranovski, 
Zasulich s chief stafï' officer, had been présent at 
the bombardment of the Russian position. Retum- 
ing to his chief later in the evening, he reported 
that not only Kashtalinski but every senior 
ofîicer on the ground had asked for authority to 
retire from the bank of the Yahi undcr cover of 
the night. Thus the moment ibrt he retirement 
to a second position had been correctly judged by 
every one. 

Tn this instance, then, résistance to the eleventh 
hour iiivolved no e\ il conséquences. W e cannot, 
therefore, regard the " manœuvre in retreat,'* a 
priori^ as either impracticable or over-hazardous. 

To the demand of his subordinates, liowever, 
Zasulich replied, " The General conmianding the 
Detachment forbids the troops to abandon their 
positions on any pretext whatsoever." The only 
effect of Colonel Oranovski*s report was to convince 
hini that the troops were wanting in vwral, and 
he decided to go hiniself to Ciiiu-Uen-cheng in the 
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early morning in order to stîmulate their courage 
by his présence. 

The ''doctrine was beyoad this gênerais ken. 

G. BREAKING OFF THB ACTION 

Brcaking oflP the action is the coroUary of 
manœuvre in retreat. 

The Ëastern Detachment, wliich might have 
evaded the carefully prepared blow that was about 
to fall upon ît, was kept in its positions by order of 
General Zasulich. 

The connnander of the Detachnient, thinking 
hiniself in honour bound to show the Japanese 
that he was not afraid of them, and to give them 
cause to meditate on what would happcn to them 
when . . ." etc., had decided to offer an energetîc 
résistance at the outset and then to break ofi' the 
liglit and retire. 

The point that we are now discussing, tlierei'ore, 
was one that iîgured in ZasuUcli s proposed corn- 
binations. Thèse combinations, however» had so 
little relation to the gênerai situation as the Com- 
niiuidcr-in-CMiicl had arranged it, that if the breaking 
ofï' of a tight were simply one of the peculiarities 
of the Zasulich manner of making war, it would 
be unproiitable to study it. 

But supposing that General Kuroki*s ariny, in- 
stead of assembling en bloc before atteinpting to 
attack, had tried to force the Yahi on the 8tli 
(adv^anced guard) or 14th (I2th Division), Zasuhch 
would have done well to accept battle with the 
chances in his favour» and to teach the Japanese 
a lesson in prudence. 
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To oppose thc tiirning niovciiicnt of an eiiemy 
who, desirous ot' avoiding tlie direct forcing of a 
great frontal obstacle such as the Yalu, would try 
to seize the Ëastern Detachment's line of retreat, 
it would have been necessary to iîght, to check, 
and perhaps to piinisli the turning force. There 
is always the chance, too, that in sceking to attack 
an imprudent advanced guard or a detaciied wiiig, 
one may encounter very superîor forces. Further, 
while the advanced troops are fighting the main 
body may intervene. 

To extricate one's self from such difïicult situa- 
tions, one niust be able to break ott' the engagement 
and to put distance between one's self and the 
enemy. 

The moment at which a protective force should 

begin to retire is not always easy to détermine. 
Thc enemy s artillery will not always be soobhging 
as that of the Japanese Ist Army on April 30. 
The protective force which hngers too long may 
easily find itself forced to fight by an unforeseen 
attack, and this fight it must be able to break ofF. 

Obstacles as serions as the Valu arc rare ; in 
most cases barrier positions, in themselves, oiîer 
little résistance. When this is the case, in order 
to gain our time and to economize our spaoe, we 
have to reinforce the barrier of nature with that 
of fire, and tlicn, whcn the eneniv lias broufjht 
his superior means into play, to break off" the 
engagement. The menace of combat will not 
always sufBce, as'^it sufficed on the Yalu between 
April 8 and 80, 1904, to gain the tiihe that 
strategy demands of the protective Ibrce. A 
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menace that îs never followed by action loses in 

tinie ail its cflicacv. We niust have the jndg- 
ment and the power to sound the advance " at 
one moment, the ** dismiss " at aiiother. 

Almost ail the dangers of rearguaid-wise 
manœuvring would dîsappear if it were a simple 
and easy matter to break off a fight. 

ïf its past disadvaiitage*; on the niaterial side 
are tending to disappear, the future will see it 
more freely employed than it has been in the past. 
And if, in addition, it could be executed by troops 
whose moral Vf practîcally proof against dangerous 
émotions, the drawhacks to the reargiiard man- 
œuvre, material and moral alike, would vanish, and 
with them nearly ail its difficulty. 

The problem of breaking off a fight, under 
modem conditions of armament, is therefore one 
of the very highest importanee. For upon our 
conclusions on this point an exact estimate of the 
value of tlie manœuvre in retreat " necessarily 
dépends. 

The breaking off of an engagement is greatly 
favourcd by the night. 

If on April 30 General Zasulich, impressed by 
the day*s cannonading of his defences by the 
Japanese batteries, but désirons of holding on 
behind the Yalu as long as possible without becom- 
ing involved in a décisive struggle, had desired to 
settle his last doubts, he could have tried an offen- 
sive return towards the Hu-shan mountains so as to 
judge whether the threat of envelopment was real. 

By beginning it about 5.30 or 6 p.m., when 
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there was only an hour or an hour and a hait* of 
daylight left, he could have inade tliiii bold sortie 
with impuni ty. 

It is easy to break off a iight at night : that is, 
when the enemy cannot use his means of fire, the 
massed guns, the massed rifles ; when he cannot 
use his means of pursuit, the massed sabres. 

If, then, the side manœu\ riiig in retreat could 
always choose its own time, it would invarîably 
deliver its attacks just before nightfall ; for night 
would be at hand to cover the breaking-off of the 
engagement, and no means of proteetion can vie 
in efficacy witli tlie screen of darkness. 

But as the manœuvre in retreat is a form of the 

défensive, the initiative of attaeking belongs to the 
stronger and offensive party. On the Valu it was 
Kuroki, and not Zasulieh, that was tlie ** master of 
the hour," and could choose the moment of action. 
Now, it was to Kuroki's interest on May 1 to 
start early: 5 a. m. was the time he chose for 
beginning tlie aetioii that it was his purpose to 
make a deeisive battle. 

It would be necessary, there fore, for Zasulieh, 
who had decided to accept the combat before 
retiring, to break ît off in open daylight. 

The protection that night eould not give he 
sought, or rather should have sought, to tind in 
tactics. 

An eventual breaking-oif of the fight being 
therefore implicit in his scheme of "giving the 
Japanese a lesson and then retiring," the next 
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question is, w;is the Kastcrn Dctachment suilubly 
posted for tlie purpose i And if iiot, what sliould 
have been its dispositions? 

At dawn on May 1 it was arrayed as follows : 

Mishchenko, with 2|-ll-2, watched the coast 
from Aiitung to tlie west of 'l'akushan, and pro- 
teetcd tlic riglit flank of tlie prineipal groiip 
against any troops that the Japanese Heet, con- 
centrated off Sin-mi-do island,* might be tempted 
to land. Colonel Schwerin, with the lOth E.S. 
Régiment and the l/8rd E.S. Art., was chai^fed 
witli the defence of ^VntuFig, and was to prevent 
any .Japanese landing on this sida. 

The right âank of the prineipal group was thus 
thoroughly, even excessively, protected. 

At Ching-kou» similarly, Zasulich had posted 

1 /2*2nd Régiment aiul two ginis borrowed from 
the battery at Ma-koii. lUit, as at Antung, so 
here there was no cavalry to inform the main body 
of what was going on, or to keep the wings posted 
as to affairs in the centre. 

At Tien-tzu, near the junction of the roads from 
C'iiiu-licri-cheng and Antung to Feng-huang-cheng, 
was the strong gênerai rcsevvQ, 4,000 strong 
(I, lll/llth E S. Régiment, 9th E.S. Régiment, 

2 and 8/8rd E.S. Art.). 

The position of this group calls for spécial notice. 

It was a})()ut tbiH- miles from Antung, seven 
from Chiu-lien-c'hcng, nine from Ching-kou. 

Ifits objeet w^as to feed the hne of battle, to tlie 
firont or the flanks, it wias badly placed, being far 
too far back — a defect which was the more serions 

' * Uff the mouth of the Che-chca river, west ùf Aiiju. — Tu. 
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as the left wing, farthest from the reserve, was 
iilso the weakest, and tlierefore the least capable of 
gaining tiine for the reserve to corne iip. 

If, on the other hand, it was intended to forin 
a support to cover the retirement of the first-line 
groups from Ching-kou, Chiu-lien-cheng, and 
Aiituiîg, and to enahle thcni to sort theinselves 
into coluinn of route on the single main road to 
Feng-huang-cheng,then this reserve was well plaeed, 
and could at any moment occupy the Tien-tzu and 
Ha-ma-tang positions. Moreover, the supporting 
position was far cnouo-h haek to bc independent of 
the tirst line. It would be outside tlie sweep of an 
enveloping movement against the Chiu-lien-eheng 
position, and the fall of the latter would by no 
means in volve its évacuation. 

VVith modifications of détail, to wit : 

(a) the reinforcenient of the left wing of the 
Detachnient had been reinforced by a battalion 
and a battery of the reserve — 

(b) the despatch of the other battery of the 
reserve had been sent > to Chiu-lien-cheng and 
Ma-kou — 

((') A sprinkling of eavalry everywhere, and 
above ail on the left flank *: — 

The gênerai scheme of the dispositions would 
bave confonned to the accepted ideas of how 

a position should be organized in view of an 
eventual retirement. 

* (*olone1 Trnkhui'8 Cossacks^ it will be remembered, had drawn 
away to the Cliyang-^aiig— Sai^ma^hi road after the Japaiieae capture 

of An-ping^-ho (p. 112). The preater part «if the inouiited scouts of 
the DetachnitMit seeni ti) bave heeii with Coloiuîl Si hweriuat Aiitung 
(see British Officiai Umtoryf liKX) édition, i. p. 55). - Tr. 
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The obvîous déduction, which is unaffected by 

thèse criticisms of détail, is that the dispositions 
were made by a leader wlio inteiided to manœuvre 
in retreat. 

Thts offieer was Kuropatkin, who moved ail the 
units about by telegraph, and tliese dispositions were 

t'ramed to suit liis owii purposc — tliat of having no 
engagement until he liad conipleted the asseaibly 
of his main army at Liao-Vang. 

It may be said, therefore, that the stratégie dis- 
position of the Detachment, at any rate in its gênerai 
outIines,was well suited to the projected inajui'in re. 

Can we say the same as regards tlie tactical 
dispositions ? * 

Astride the Mandarin Road was the main body 
of the Eastern Detachment — half battalion 24th 
K.S., Il llth K.S., 12th E.S., II, IlI/2-Jnd E.S. 
On Telegraph Hill was the 2yOth E.S. A., at 
Ma-lcou the â/iiih E.S.A. (less two guns at Ching- 
kou). 

Four companies of infantry and the machine 

gun eompany were under cover west of Telegraph 
Hill. The other eight companies of tiie 12th, the 
II/ llth, and the half battalion 24th K.S. were 
deployed low down on the slopes tacing the river, 
except for four companies placed as supports half- 
way up the hillsides — two behind the centre, one 
behind each Hank. 

At ÎSla kou and l'o-te-tieu-tzu Colonel Gromov 
(22nd E.S. Régiment) had nine companies under 
him (hisown II and III battalions and 7/11/1 Ith 

* Alaps 1\ aiid V. 
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E.S.R. Four of thèse bordcred the river, a fifth 
was in support, and tlie rest under cover beliiud 
JMa-kou Hill. 

Ëxcept the eight companîes which formed the 
local reserves— or perhaps second échelon of ré- 
sistance would be a better phrase— the infantry 
had beliiiid it bare forward slopes tliat it would 
have to ascend, if the order to retreat were given, 
under lire from the guns that had showed them- 
selves on the dOth» and almost certainly under 
infantry fire as well. 

The two batteries ou Telcgraph aiui Ma-kou hills 
were posted only about 1,000 yards iVoin the Valu, 
not behind the crest for mdhrect fire, but in â*ont of 
it so as to have a <clear view of tlie foreground. 

Troops that mean to fight a battle, whether this 
be offensive or (initially) défensive, nuist be posted 
in the best conditions for the effective use of their 
\^'eapons, wJiicii meaiis ai easy rauges. 

In the présent case infantry and gunners alike 
were placed as near the river as possible. More- 
over, the moment that the Japanese infantry 
opened fire, not only the supports, but aiso the 
whole of Kashtalinski's local reserve exeept the 
colour Company, dashed forward and merged them- 
selves in the firing line. 

This îs indeed the characteristic act of troops 
who ha\ e thoioughly resolved to fight it ont, who 
have burnt their boats. No supporting échelon is 
behind them, but a dcadiy zone of death upon 
which the enemy's batteries, known to be numer- 
ous, able to see every portion of the amphithéâtre 
of hills, will certainly pour their fire. 
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Thèse are tlie taetics of \ ietorv or death. 

They might also be the appropriate taetics 
for a force which proposes to infliet a terrible 
punishment on a rash and hasty opponent who 
attempts an attack at 5 or 6 p.m. For a struggle 
of brief duration agaiiist very siiperior forces — an 
hours battle and then the veil of night — ^the 
defence as it stands is well organîzed. 

But as the taetics of a force which, foreseeing 
that the action will begin at dawn, could foresee 
that it iiiioht have to be broken ofF in broad 
dayhght- -they are impossible. 

But if, then, a really serions fight was within 
Zasiilich*s intentions, he shouid have called in ail 
his force— brought up Mishchenko with his Cos- 
sacks, his guns, and his infantry régiment, leaving 
only a few patrols on the coast, summoned the 
wlîole of liis reserve, and disposed Selivverin's lOth 
E.S. Régiment so that it could either défend 
Antung, if Antung were attacked, or go to Chiu- 
lien-cheng shouid it be there that the guns and 
rifles were needed. 

And lastly, if a bat tic of the Valu was iiitended, 
why was the II Sib. Army Corps idle at Liao- 
Yang? For when one inteods to fight a battle, 
one presumably aims at winning it, and for that 
purpose the nieans of winning must be accumulated 
on the ground. 

H. May 1 

At 5 am. on May 1, 1904, five howitzer batteries, 
six divisional batteries of the Japanese 2nd Division, 
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and six of the Guard,* smothered Telegraph and 
Ma-kou hills, Chiu-lien-cheng,Ma-kou, Vao-kou, and 
Po-te-tien-tzu witli shells.f 

The Russian lines were as still as the grave. Not 
a shot from gun or rifle answered the cannonade, 
and one might have imagined that the position had 
been evacuated in the night. For two hoiirs the 
shelling went on without resuit, for giinners and 
riflenien kept well under cover ia tlieir trenches, 

The Japanese artillery, in thus beginning an 
isolated engagement, committed a blunder. Artil- 
lery only wastes ammunition by throwing itself 
into a fight in whicli the iiitUnlry does not share. 
The guns are just as useless when they play for 
their own hand alone and forget the infantry, as they 
are helpful and powerful when working in concert 
and combination with the comrade arm. 

At 7 a. m. the Japanese infantry came into action, 
the artillery began to work for the infantry s bene- 
fit, and things soon took on a différent aspect 

At 7 a.m. the Russians on Telegraph Hill saw 
a thick firing line advance into Oseki Island. At 
once the 2/Gth E.S.A., hitherto silent, opcncd tire 
upon the Japanese skiraiishers. Then '* tlie artil- 
lery of the Guards was upon the battery like a 
cat springing on a mouse."j: In less than ûve 
minutes it was reduced to silence, and it never 
succeeded in rcopening tire. 

Thus we sec the advance of the Japanese infantry 

* It is possible tliat mme of the mountaiii batteries of the 
12th Division took part iu this bombardmeut aa weli. 
t Map V. 

I Sir lan Hamiltoii, A St({f Officer'i Serap-Boi^, vol. i. p. 111. 

9 
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drawing the fire of the Russian guns. The 
Jàpanese artillery, to cover its infantry, engages 

thein in a duel and neutralizes them. 

Siiuilarly the infantry advance led the defending 
riflemen to show tliemselves to iire. The Japanese 
artillery had now a vulnérable target, and its fire 
became destructive. 

The Japanese 2nd Division advanced across the 
ishmds with three régiments ahreast (the fourth 
being gênerai reserve), the let't directed upon Chiu- 
lien-cheng, the centre on Telegraph Hill, the right 
on Ma-kou. As soon as the zone of infantry fire 
was entered, firing line, supports, and reserves 
broke iip into a dense chain. On the olher side it 
was the same ; the supports joined the firing hne ; 
Kashtahnski sent up three companies of his local 
reserve to his right flank, which he deemed to 
be weak, and kept with him only the colour 
Company. 

The supports and reserves, in fact, receiving as 
many bullets as the first Hne, and unable to reply 
to them, dashcd forward and thrust themselves into 
the fighting line, to retum the enemy's fire and 
to silence it if they niight. 

Tlie Guard advanced on the same alignment as 
the 2nd Division. Like the latter it had three 
régiments in first line, and thèse soon melted into 
a similar dense swarm of skirmishers. Meanwhile 
the divisional batteries sikiiccd Pokotilos six guns 
at Ma-kou (3 (Ith K.S.A. less 2 guns). 

It was this moment that General Zasulidi chose 
for giving the order to break off the fight and to 
retrea^t on Feng-huang-cheng. Directly he had 
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given it, he rode away towards Tien-tzu to organîze 

the supporting échelon there. 

And yet, if ever the personal intervention of a 
commander is useful and necessary on the field of 
battle it îs just at such a moment as this, when 
the opération of breaking off the fitrht has to be 
iniprovised. It is for the conmiander to give the 
varions corps their rôles, to regulate the departure 
of each, and to order^ if need be, that this corps 
or that shall sacrifice itsdf for its comrades. 

If there is no one to organize the opération, 
every one leavxs the field when and how he pleases, 
the less exposed units — i.e. those which can most 
easily disengage themselves — maki ng ofï* first and 
leaving those that are more deeply involved to 
bear the fuU force of the enemy's attack. 

The Company (Vlll/12th E.S. Régiment had 
to retire iip the exposed face of Telegraph H 111. 
ïlie battery here had already departed, and the 
pursuers crowded upon the company. Closely 
pressed it tumed to the front and, flingîng itself upon 
the enemy with the bayonet, had the satisfaction 
of seeing them flee before it perished, alniost to a 
nian. 

It was then that squadrons were sorely needed 
to check the pm-suit and to give the brave 
infentry a brief respite, like the Prussîan Guard 

Dragoons on Aiigust 1(>, 1870.* It was tlien tliat 
batteries, in a condition to fight, should liave been 
on the spot to stop the assailants for an instant. 

* Defeat of the ,S8th lat'antry Brigade, Mars-la-Tuur, by De Cissey's 
Freuch Division. —Th. 
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Colonel Gromov, who was on the left wing with 
two battalions of the 22nd Ë.S. Régiment, ordered 
a retreat on Liu-chia-kou.* But Lieut.-Col. 

Pokotilo, leavinghis battery (six guns, 3 6th US. A.) 
on Ma-kou hill, went in search of orders, and met 
Groinov, who proposed tliat they should retire in 
Company. Pokotilo thereupon regained his battery, 
whieh he found en route for Ha-ma tang, and tumed 
it back towards Ching-kou. Meanwhile the Japanese 
had debouched froni Po-te-tien-tzu. The battery 
was fired into and ibrced to turn southward again, 
and presently it came under the fire of the Japanese 
8rd Guards. The traces were eut, the guns and 
vehicles abandoned, and only a few of the men 
were hicky enough to get away. 

(iromov found that his battalion (I/22nd E.S. 
Régiment) at Ching-kou had been put to flight 
by the oncoming 12th Division, and his line of 
retreat on Liu-chia-kou eut He was isolated ; 
he had no ca\îilry to aid hini in regaining touch 
witli the rest ot'thc Detachment ; he had no orders 
and no notion of his commander s intentions. His 
sole idea was to extrieate his régiment from its 
predicament, and he retired directly over the hills 
via Ta-Unig-fang to the Feng-huang-cheng main 
road. But, ail unknown to Ciromo\% this uncovered 
the Hank of the supporting position at Ha-ma-tang 
and brought about the practical annihilation of the 
two batteries and two battalions that held it 

It was not long before the unhappy Gromov 
realizcd the resuit of his hapliazard retirenient. 
Unable to endure the reproaches of his comrades 

* Near the Ai-ho, foar miles weat of Ching-kou. — Tr. 
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he blew out his brains, thus expiating a fault which 
was no more his than any other's. 

To our question, *' Was the tactical disposition 
of the Eastern Detachment suited to tlie projected 
manœuvre ? " there is but one answer : *' No î a 
thousand times, no I " Tlie breaking off of the 
combat, which could not be covered in this case by 
night, should have been covered by tactical means. 

What are thèse tactical uieans i 

The Russians desired to check the passage of the 
Yalu by the Japanese, who desired to pass with as 
lîttle loss as niight be. 

The Russians wished to avoid a décisive engage- 
ment against superior forées ; the Japanese, who 
had means in plenty, vvanted a victory. 

At 7 a.m. on May l the' Japanese divisions, with 
practically every man either in the firing line or 
in immédiate support behind it, nio\ ed swiftly for- 
ward and soon opened fire with nearly every rifle. 

Their aiin was to gain at the very outset an 
incontestable superiority of fire, so as to reduce the 
possible obstacles to their progress — Le. the Rus- 
sîan înfantry fire — ^to the lowest dimensions. The 
Japanese intantry demanded of its artillery, niore- 
over — (^0 the destruction, or at least the neutraliza- 
tion, of the Russîan artillery that could fire upon 
it ; and (b) direct assistance in case of a fire-fight 
with the defending infantry. 

The Russian infantry at Chiu-hen-cheng nuni- 
bered only 7 battaHons, while General Kuroki was 
known to have 36. To venture into a contest of 
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5,000 rifles against 36,000 was certain defeat ïhe 
Russian infantry, then, must avoid being drawn 
into the fire-fight which the Japanese sought to 
bring about. 

The Russian artillery numbcred 15 guns -1 bat- 
tery (less the gun disahled on the ÎÎOth) on Tele- 
graph Hill, 1 battery (less 2 guns) at Ma-kou, 
2 guns at Ching-kou. It was well known, from 
the previous evening*s bombardment, that the 
enemy had numerous batteries — the total was 
12 field, (> niounbiin, and 5 howitzer batteries. 
An artillery contest of 2 batteries against 23, 
15 guns against about 180, was certain defeat 

Evidently the Russian artillery could not in any 
way assîst îts infantry. The infantry was doomed 
to destruc tion if it aceepted the fire-fight. 

The Kussians' probleni, tlieref'ore, was liow to 
reinfbrce the obstacle by their fine, and withal to 
avoid any duel with the means of iire at the dis- 
posai of the Japanese. 

Tlic batteries on Telegriiph and Ma-kou, having 
no intention of engaging the Japanese guns, were 
not eonipelled to regulate their eniphicenients 
according to the probable positions of the latter. 
There was no advantage whatever in plaeing them 
within effective range of Tiger Hill and Kin-tei 
Island. 

ANMiat was wanted was to keep the obsfacief 
the Yalu, under shell iire. The Russian batteries 
were free, then, to choose positions as far back as 
their own thoroughly effective shrapnel range (say 

4, ()()() yards). The farther back they eould place 
theiiiselves, tlie less damage tiiey wuuld be liable 
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to sufiTer from the eneiny and the easier it woiild 
be for them at any given moment to break oïï the 
engagement. 

In the days of short-range artillery ît was not 
possible to sweep a particiilar barricr or l)elt of 
ground lïoiu a great distance. Nowadays, there- 
fore, the breaking-ott* of a combat is much more 
practîcable for artillery than of old, and in so far 
the manœuvre in retreat has become lessdangerous. 

The Russian batteries had, on pain of death, to 
évade tlie blows of the Japanesc artillery. The 
best way of doing this was to keep out of range. 
But the Japanese batteries would in due course 
advance, while the farthest position of the Russians 
was lîmîted by the fact that it had to sweep the 
Yahi vallcy. lii the end, thcn, the rival artilleries 
would necessarily corne into contact* 

But a qiiiek-iiring artillery, traîned to work with 
indirect laying as the normal method, is not very 
vulnérable when in action under cover behind a 
ridge, whereas it is very vulnérable indeed when 
fighting- in the open. The long range of our 
Q.-F. guii gives such freedom in the choice of 
positions that, armed with it, the Russians could 
easily bave combined the two desiderata — ^it could 
bave sw ept the Valu zone while posted îtself behind 
a ('o\ ering erest. 

in the partieular case, supposing that tlie Russian 
artillery, instead of placing itself a thousand yards 
or so fix>m the river, had been posted behind 

* The argument is based on the properties of the loug-recoil 
qaick-firer, not on the Rassian gan aetttally emplojred. It should be 
remembereil that we arc conceriunl more with the discussiou of a priu- 
ciple than with historical cHticism of the partieular case. 
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the ridge Ching-kou — pt. 927 — pt. 1,178 — spurs 
west of Ma-kou, it would have been 6,700 yards 
from the Japanese howîtzers, 3,300 from the Valu, 
and 6,000 from the guns of the 2nd and Guard 
Divisions (positions west of Ma-kou) ; 4,400 from 
the river and 4.700 from the guns of the 12th 
Division (hill 1,178) — ix. out of range of everything 
but the mountain batteries of the 12th Division. 

If thèse seventeen Japanese batteries had ap- 
proached nearer, they would have had to abandon 
their stage-propcrties and well-watcred gun posi- 
tions, and the Guard batteries would have had to 
descend into the ilats hke those of the 12th 
Division. The contest would have borne a totally 
différent complexion. 

The Russian infantry could hîi\e stood baek 
from the Vahi, for its riHe could beat the zone of 
the obstacle eifectively at 1,800 or 1,600 yards, 
neutrahzing the want of accuracy, of course, by an 
increased expendîture of ammunition. 

But at 1,(>00 yards from the Valu tlie infantry 
would neeessarily be under the fire of the Japanese 
guns. As soon as the Japanese infantry attempted 
the passage of the Yalu, the defenders must show 
themselves to fire, and so subject themselves to the 
powerful fire of the Japanese " infantry batteries,"* 
which in this case, as the Russian artillery lias 
drawn back, nieans every battery on tlie ground. 

* iiifuiitry batteries are those told off in advaace to support the 
iu&ntry attack^ as distinct from couuter-batteries which engage aiid 
nentntlize the euemy's guns. llu» iuitial subdivision of tasks, with 
réservation and re-allotment of available batteries as the situation 
develoi>s, is tbe characteristic feature of modem Freuçh artillery 
tactiçâ. — Tr, 
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Thèse batteries would ha\'c fired with practice- 
camp précision ; and practice-caïup results, with 
modem artillery, are absolutely crushing. 

To employ much infantry in a combat that one 
intends to break off is therefore an error. 

It was not with inl'antry fire, but with artillery 
tire ahnost exclusively, that tlie Uussians should 
bave enbaneed the difficulties of passing the Yalu 
barrier. 



Artillery, however, despite its povver, lias maiiy 
weaknesses. It only works well when the other 
arms give it an atmosphère of seeurity. When it 
is actually in action, it is the infantry*s task to 
guard it. Infantry, therefore, would ha\e been 
required in the présent instance to deny to the 
enemy s infantry (and perhaps liis cavalry) tlie long 
covered ways, the folds of ground, into which the 
hostile infantry, advancing upon the batteries by 
rushes, would natiirally stream. 

This protecti\ e infantry, if nunierous, would be 
exposed to serions losses at tlie moment of 
breaking off the action, and to diminish the 
dangers of this critical moment some of the bat- 
teries should stand their ground, even at the risk 
of bcing overrun. 

A\ hat is required, then, is — littie vulnérable in- 
fantry but considérable power of rifle tire. 

Improvements in the rate of tire of infantry 
weapons during the past century enable us to 
use niany cartridges and few rifles, many bullets 
and few men. The developnient of the modern 
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rifle, and especially of iia rate of fire, thus favours 
the opération of breaking off the combat, and, 
ipso feicto, the manœuvre in retréat. 

At the Yalu the Russians were armed with a 
good ra])i(l-l()ading weapoii, of miich the sanie 
qiiality as our own I..ebel. But its fire is too slow, 
while at the same time the machine gun is too 
much of an encumbrance and too vuhierable to 
manœuvre side by side with the infantrynian and 
follow his every movement. 

Towards the end of the war a "machine rifle" 
came into use.* The idéal weapon of the in- 
fantry man is a machine rifle or an automatic 
rifle — one that can flre away many cartridges 
for few men and yet move swiftly .hither and 
thither. 

The Russians had no cavalry on tlie Yalu. It is 
to this deficieney that the loss of Pokotilo s battery 
and Gromov's ignorance of the présence of troops 
at Ha-ma-tiing must be set down. 

It was tlie want of training to some extent, hut 
much more the want of cavalry which prevented 
proper communication being maintained between 
the Ching-kou, Ma-kou, Chiu-lien-cheng, and 
Antung groups — ^and so left every one in ignor- 
ance of the existence of the supporting position of 
Ha-ma tang. 

It was, further, the want of cavalry which made 
the disengagement of the infantry so murderous a 
business. 

* By a "niacliiiie rifle'* (funi mitrailleur) is implied Bomethiii|ç 
between a ni8cliiii(> ^-uti aud an automatic rifle, auck as the-MadReu 
(Rexer) weapon. — Th. 
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Little infantry, much cavalry, many batteries — 
such is the proportion of the three arms in the 

composition of a protcctiNc corps whose mission 
requires it pcrsistently to manœuvre in retreat and 
to be expert in disengaging itself. 

The cavalry scouts ahead, and far to the flanks. 
It escorts the batteries in their changes of position, 
it cstablislics communication between the différent 
groups oF a line and between a first line and a 
supporting position. With its carbines it disputes 
the ground on the iianks of the line of battle, and 
défends the crests firom which the batteries are 
withdrawing, so as to give them a long start 
\N'itli its swords it disengages the last batteries, 
the last eompaiiies on the battlefield, ev^er shoulder 
to shoulder with those of its comrades who are the 
most seriously compromised. 

The quick-firing batteries take advantage of 
their long range to shell the defended barrier from 
inasked positions. \Vith their powers of rapid tire 
thev can do the work of more mimerons batteries, 
and déluge the front of . the attack with projectiles. 
They need not economize ammunition, for they are 
falling back towards the ammunition colunms. 
IJsing indirect la> ing, tiicy are far from vuhierable, 
while their opponents, obliged to gain ground and 
therefore to show themselves, ought to be made 
to pay dearly for every forward movement. 

The infantry, gi\ing up to the dismounted 
cavalry the rôle of escort to guns, giving up to the 
guns the task of barring the way to tlie enemy, 
has only to Iiold loealities and points of support, 
and to search the broken ground and défiles in 
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which the enemy's infantry may find covered ways 
that the shells çannot get at. With an automatîc 
rifle they ean do thb and yet présent the fewest 
possible human targets. 

As regards technical factors, tlien, a fight can be 
brokeii off fiowadays in a way that was impossible 
with the old slow-firing, short-ranging weapons» and 
was very difficult indeed with artillery that could 
only employ direct laying. 

Froiu the moral point of view, the différence 
bet^veen the conditions of to-day and those of old 
is wider stili. 

The cavabryman, in his well-closed ranks, has 
always shown himself capable of carrying out the 
most deadly tasks, as our cuirassiers gloriously 
demonstratcd at W^'tirth. 

The gunner, when bis gun is in position and his 
wagons fuU, dœs not think of flight On August 
18, 1870» the Prussian cavalry and the infantry of 
the III and X Corps, that had fought at Rezon- 
ville two days betore, were incapable of taking 
part in the battle. Tbey dragged theniselves 
along behind the II Arniy, but did not fight in 
its ranks. The conduct of the batteries of thèse 
corps, on the other hand, although they had been 
engaged ail day on the 16th, and had suffered 
considerably, was very good. The gunner's morale 
in fact, is in his liinbers and wagons. When they 
are fuU, it is excellent. Now» in the manœuvre in 
retreat replenîshment is quick and easy. 

The infantry man, armed with a weapon of no 
great power, exposed to the enemy's guns without 
the opportuuity of replying, unable to évade a 
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sudden danger by rapîd movement as a cavaliyman 
can do, îs pre-erainently liable to panic. But to- 

day, oiily a fevv infantry being eniployed in tliis 
form of combat, the risk oï panic is correspond ingly 
less. IVIoreover, as a smaller proportion of tbe 
available infantry is required for each supporting 
position, the same men will not be called iipon 
to occupy several positions one after the other, to 
rekindle immediately the courage that has been 
quenched by the order to retreat. 

The manœuvre in retreat, therefore, will consist 
in occupy ing in advance several successive positions 
with the irreducible minimum of infantry, and 
placing the whole of* the ca\ah'y and artillery of 
the protecti\'e force in the first of thèse positions. 
When the iirst position bas been evacuated, the 
infantry in it will retbre rapidly in small groups, 
without stopping to rally. The raîly will be made 
under covcr of the second position, hut the rallied 
infantry will continue to retreat, while the cavalry 
and artillery, in conjunction with the infantry 
originally posted on the second line of résistance, 
will offer a iresh defence there, and so on for the 
third position. 
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FALSE MANŒUVRES DURING THE 
RUSSIAN CONCENTRATION 

A. THE HKTREAT FROM THE VALU 

AiTER forcing the passage of the Yalu tlie 
Japaiiese Guard and 2nd Division halted for a 
long time, aiid the 12tli Divisiou was behindliand 
in its advance. Tiie Russians on the right bank 
of the Yalu and Ai-ho were therefore able to 
escape complète destruction. 

General Kashtalinski had organizcd a first sup- 
port] ng position north of tlic Han-tu-lio-tzu, 
about a mile and a quarter behind Telegraph Hill, 
and plaoed Lieutenant-Colonel Linda in command 
there. Farther back a second supporting position 
was established, near the position of the gênerai 
reserve, at Ila-nia-tang, undcr Colonel Eainiing. 
Still farther back, Colonel Schwerin, with the 
troops he had brought back from Antung, took 
up a défensive position at Lao-chou-tun at 8 p.ni. 

The troops on the river s edge on this day should 
therefore have been able to break off the combat 
under the protection ot Lieuteuaut-Colonel Linda s 
supporting line, and to have gained ground to the 
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rear without being pressed by the enemy. Liada, 
after affording the first-lîne group (Antung troops 

incliided) the opportuuity to reorganize and get 
clear of the field, would hiniself have had to go 
tbrough a critical phase ia disengaging; but bis 
retreat would soon have corne under the protection 
of Colonel Laiming s group, and he too would 
have been free to e\'acuate the field and to 
reorganize. Last of ail, Laiining wonld have been 
able to retreat under cover of Schweriu s group at 
I^aO'Chou-tun. 

Thus the nigbt would have been gaîned. 

In each position, a breaking-off opération being 
a foreseen necessity of the case, the infantry and 
artiliery would have choscn tlieir positions in 
accordance with this requirement. Wbile the 
infantry, after disengaging, retired completely 
behind Lao-cbou-tun, ail or nearly ail the 
artiliery niight fight at the Valu, at the Han- 
tu-ho-tzu, at Ha nia tang, and lastly at Lao-chou- 
tun. The scheme of such a manœuvre irom each 
supporting position to the next in rear, in which 
each retiring échelon was to meet fresh or reorgan- 
ized troops, was eniinently suited to the circum- 
stances, and if the exécution had ecjualled the - 
conception there would have been no disaster. 

Tbere was no need or occasion for Linda to fight 
on the first supporting position. His object was 
not to hold the ground, but to gain the necessary 
tinie for the troops engagcd, and also for Schwerin's 
group to fali back. ^Vs, in fact, the Japauese did 
not push forward» this time was gained without 
firing a shot» and this donc, Linda had taken the 
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wise décision not to stay in his position any 
longer than was necessary. Colonel Laiming on 
the Ha-ma-tang lieights was perfectly placed for 
barring the Cliiu-lien-cheng — Feng-huang-cheng 
road, and tbr assisting Schwerin*s retîrement from 
Antung. 

But, though strong in front, the Ha-ma tang 

position necded to be protected on the flanks. A 
blunder of the couimander left Colonel Groniov in 
ignorance of the service that he could render to the 
Ha-ma-tang rearguard, the faulty distribution of the 
Russian cavalry prevented any intercommunicatîon 
between Groniov and Lainjing — and tlie resuit was 
a disaster. 

In this disaster the llth East Sihcrian lleginicnt 
found a glorious end. Turned on botli ilanks and 
taken in reverse by the Japanese, the battalions of 
the llth, to break their way eut, charged with the 
bayonct. ... In the course of the attack the 
regimental connnander. Colonel Laiming, fell, and 
almost the whole of the III battalion, newly 
arrived from Russia, was destroyed."* Well 
indeed may this wrîter speak of the "undying 
fanie that our troops won in the battle of Chiu- 
lien-cheng." At the Valu, as at Saint Privât in 
1870, the soldiers were magnîficent; it was the 
leaders who were at iault. 

At Lao-ehou-tun Schwerin stopped the at- 
tempted pursuit of Kigoshi*s brigade (23rd of 
12tlî Division) without having to commit himself 
to any serious fight 

Fiom this rapid survey of the events of May 1» 

* Nikolai Staff CoU^ Lectures (Colonel DmûIov). 
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1 904, we may conclude that by posting his troops 
so as to be able to disengage thcin, and by 
combining tbe retircnient ot' Groniov with that 
of I^ming, Zasulich 'could" easily have escaped 
from the embrace of the Japanese army. 

Faulty, and deplorably faulty, as was the execu- 
tion of the manœuvre in retreat, its conception was 
noue tlie less souiid. 

Severe as were the losses sufï'ered in the battle» 
the moral dépression into which the commander 
of the Eastem Detachment fell had even graver 

con.se(|ueiic'es. 

General Kuropatkin, on learning tbe news, sent 
il part of the Ibrces available at Liao-Vang to hold 
' the barrier of the Fen-shui-lîng chain,* behind which 
the Eastem Detachment could rally if it had not 
been able to do so already. The mountainous 
country betwecn Feng-huang-clieng and the en- 
virons of Eiao-Yang lent itself admirably to a 
step-by-step defence, in which the assailant should 
only win his way at the cost of laborious pré- 
parations and sanguinary fighting. 

The émotion of the Genend-in-Chief miist have 
been great indeed, to jndge by the haste with 
which he seized ali the forces tliat he could to 
form a corps under General Homanov for the 
defence of the passes. 

On his arrivai at Lien-siian-kuan (between the 
Mo-tien-ling and East Fen-shui-ling f passes) the 

♦SeeMapVI. 

+ 'Vhe varions hVii sluii-liiif^ |iavs«'s .slumid be caref'iillv «iistiutniislHMl. 
The prevaleiice of the uaine m due himply to ita iiieauing, \\ ater-i^hed 
Pass."— Ta. 
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oflQcer had uiiderhîm: Three cotnpanies 139th Régi- 
ment {part of the ll/85th Brigade from Europe) ; 

one battalion of the 124th (of the Il ^lst Brigade, 
also froni Europe) ; the 4«/3rd E.S. Artillery and 
half the 4/Gth E.S. Artillery (of Zasuhch*s corps *). 
Out on his flanks were : Colonel V^olkov, with two 
battalions of the 28rd E.S. Régiment f and half the 
4 ()th E.S. ^Vrt. at Sai nia-chi, and the ]8th E.S. 
Hegiinentl and one battery,§ barring tlie Taku-shan 
— Uai-cheng road at Fen-shui-ling West. || 

If Kuropatkin s alarm was great, not less so was 
that of Zasulic'h's outlying subordinates. (Mènerai 
Mishehenko, abandoning his work of watehing the 
coast, drew back hurriedly to Feng-huang-cheng 
with ail that he could piek up*of his detaehment. 
An order from the Commander-in-Chief was needed 
to scnd hini forward again to Slia-li-chai to résume 
his surveiUance duties. Colonel Kartzev',^ at the 
news of the Valu defeat, forgot that liis business 
was to cover the Sai-ma-chi road,** and came in ail 
haste to join Zasulich. The Commander-in-Chief 

* Thèse batteries, newly formed on mobilisation, had not jotned 

their divisions on the Yalu.— Tu. 
i Not présent at the Yala, tboogh belougiiig to General Trosov's 6tli 

Divisi<ui. 

X Of the ùth E.S. Divi.sioa (ISluekelherg'iJ 1 Siberiaii Corps). — Tb, 

§ l/6th B.aA. ai Mishchenko*s eommand (.0 — 1^. 

I More geuerally caUed Dalin or Tap-ling. The désignation used 

liere is thut ndopteil in the Hritith Ojficiai Hûtory (see footliote tO 
l'art il. p. (»7 of that work).— Tr. 

% Tliis officcr w.is appoiiited to cnniiiKiiKl tlie portion of Misli- 
cheiiko'.s niouuted troop» which hail been pusted ou Za.sulich's left 
flank. — Tb. 

*♦ See page 112.— Tb. 
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sent liiin out again to Kuan-tieii-clieng, and ga\ e 
the command of his force to General Rennen- 
kampf.* 

The manœuvre not havîng been in accord wiih 
the object, ail concerned found themselves com- 
pletely at a ioss wlieii things weiit badiy. 

The initiative of the cavalry leaders on the 
ilanks was misplaced. It could not be otherwise. 
Initiative must be guided, unless it is to degenerate 
into chaos and even flat insubordination. 

In an army in whicli tliere is no doctrine ini- 
tiative can ne ver be lollowed by happy results. 
Now, a doctrine can only exist in an army that 
Works. ** An army/' says Grcneral Langlois, 
which bas régulations but does not work cannot 
bave a doctrine, an army which has no régulations 
but Works niay have one." Colonel de Maud huy 
defines a doctrine " as a " way of understanding 
questions. A sound doctrine means the application, 
to military problems, of common sensé that has 
been traîned in a few fundainental principles," and 
in order that this connnon sensé shall rest soHdly 
upon thèse principles they must not nierely be 
read in a book, but aho practised, either in war 
or at manœuvres. 

Mishehenko and Kartzev had no chance of 
understanding the probleni set them by the situa- 

* Reuneukampf roiiiiiiauii comprise^ C olonel \ olkov's detaclnnent 
above meutioned ; Kartzev's Ist Argua Cossacks (lesâ 1 squadroii) 
and half Irt Uarari Coegacks ; and 2ud Brigade Tran»>Baikal Cosaack 
Divisioii (2ud Argiin, 2nd Nerchinskj 4/Trans-Baikal H. A.), under 
MajoMieiieral I^iubaviii, iii ail 2-20-2, or allowing fur tliree Rotiiias of 
the 2nd Brigade distributed as relay posta aloug Uie road, 2-17-2 
effective. — Ta. 
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tion, for their immédiate superior Zasulich had 
not succeeded in grasping the situation. General 
Kuropatkins intervention was required to put 
every one in his place again. 

The study of this war affords plenty of évidence 
that Kuropatkîn*s subordinates were not allowed 
the ])()\vers of initiative to wliich their rank eii- 
titled them. But the evideriee shows just as 
conclusively that, as they had not worked together, 
as they had never learned to comprehend a niili- 
tary problem in a uniform common-sense way, 
niany iiideed aiiiongst theni would have found a 
*' free hand " an embarrassing possession, 

Alarmed by the blunders of his subordinates, 
Kuropatkin, instead of regarding them as lessons 
that would bear fruit, took them as évidence of 
încapacity, and, as we shall see, restrieted eveiy 
one's liberty more and more, imtil at last at 
Mukden lie gave personal orders to every one 
about everything. 

If initiative is to he useful it is essential that 
the problem set by events should be seen in the 
same light by superiors and by subordinates. 

Success is tlie prize of joint efforts in a common 
direction. 

Divergent efîbrts are pure waste of energy. 

In the middle of April Lieut.-Colonel Madritov, 
with some 500 mounted troops and a battery, was 
at Cho-san on the Upper Yalu watching the 
Korean border, and prolonging Colonel Trukhin's 
line of posts (see p. 106). Isolated frqm this 
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officer, completely out of touch wîth Kuropatkin, he 

knew little of the situation und probably nothing 
of tlie manœuvre of the Eastern Detaelunent. 

On April 23 he learned through his own 
emissaries that the Japanese Ist Army had passed 
Anju, following the Mandarin Road from Séoul 
to Liao-Yang. He resolved thereupon to niarch 
on Anju ; there he would be at a focus of informa- 
tion, there he migiit eonsiderably disturb the rear 
of the Ist Army, dislocating its arrangements, and 
perhaps capturing its convoys. 

The opération was bold in the extrême. The 
ran^e of niountains on the left bank of tlie Vahi 
had to be crossed, and some 120 miles of roadless 
and hostile country to be traversed. But nothing 
stopped Madritov. When his battery could not 
keep up be sent it baek. When the inhabitants 
showed hostihty he forced them to be neutral. 
When food and forage ran short he sent away 
part of his troops. At last, on May 9, he arrived 
within sight of Anju. 

There he was on the line of communication 
foUowed by the Ist Army in its advance. An 
army which no longer controls its line of opération 
— whose replenishments of food and munitions are 
compromised — would it not hesitate to engage in 
a battle before the obstructed line had been 
cleared ? 

As il! luck would liave it, the Japanese had won 
the battle of the Y^alu more than a week before. 
But, at least, would not tlieir victorîous progress 
be impeded by this destruction of their line of 
communication ? 
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No. For the line of communication Séoul — 
Wiju had been abandoned by the Ist Army three 

wecks before. It hîid based itself upon the coast 
ut Kikaho, Yongaïupo, and Antung ; its line of 
communication at this moment was only a few 
miles in length, and it was at thèse ports that the 
Japanese navy landed the supplies, and embarked 
the wastage of the ariny. The long Mandarin 
Road was now tra\'ersed only by stragglers and 
country-carts that had failed to keep up with the 
troops. 

Of ail this Colonel Madritov was in ignorance. 

He attacked the walled town of Anju (held by 
about 100 Japanese stragglers) with grcat spirit. 

Ail tlicsc Korcan and Manehurian villages are 
encircled by high walls, to demolish which artillery 
is necessary. Madritov had had to send away his 
battery owing to the badness of the routes. Now, 
unable for want of it to do more, he had to beat 
a retreat. 

Madritov s expédition is in many respects greatly 
to be admired. Countless difficultîes were sur- 

mounted, and its exécution demanded the greatest 
intelligence, l)()l(lncss, and resolution. But, wliile 
admiring Madritov as a partisan leader, we can 
only regret that he was employed as a partisan, 
and could not display this intelligence, activity, 
and resolution on the Yalu battlefîeld. 

If Madritov and his 500 mounted men had 
been under Colonel Gromov's orders there is no 
doubt that tlie movements of the Japanese 
12th Division would have been watched, that thé 
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retirement of I/22nd E.S. Uegiment,* and the 
cutting of the line of retreat on Liu-chia-kou 
would hâve been reported in time to avoid the 
false manœuvre which ruîned Pokotilo*s 8 6th E.S. 

Artillery. Moreover, by opening cominiinicfitioii 
between Gromov and Lainiing, Madritov would 
have enabled the 11 th and 22nd E.S. Régiments 
to co-ordinate their movements, and so to get 
away in safety. 

In short, the présence of this gifted cavalry leader 
and his 500 nien on the field oi* the Yalu would 
have been of siinply incalculable value. 

It should be obsen^ed that it was not Madritov, 
but the Commander-in-Chief, who was responsible 
for his isolation from the comrades who were 
destined to fight in such desperate conditions. 

When a leader has set an object before him, 
nothing tliat does not lead straight to that 
object should be allowed to assume importance in 
his eyes. Wide-rangi ng cavalry opérations against 
the rear of tlie eneniy s arinies are a day-dream 
which often hannts the imagination of oiir bold- 
est and most enter|)risi ng officers. In 1870 our 
Fiancs-Tireurs chehshed similar day-dreams, but 
ail they accomplished was to blow up the bridge 
of Fontenay and to disturb the quiétude of the 
Prussians. 

Thèse manifestations of individualism, admirable 
as may be the sentiments which inspire them, must 
be condemned. 

To conquer in the battle, to beat the main 
body is the single object to be sought. 

* Posted at Chiug-kou ; see p. 124 aud JMap V. 
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To be sure of victory, we must have every one 
co-operating in it. 

Eveiy man for the battle — divergent efforts are 
pure waste of energy. 

B. TUE DëFëNCË of THË FëN-SUUI-UNG RANGË 

While, in the tension of the Valu tight, ail 
the subordinates lost their heads, Kuropatkin him- 
self kept, or at any rate soon regained, his self- 
control. He repaîred the blunders that had been 

committed, established General Romanov in a 
supporting position amoiigst the mountains, and, 
in order to be on the safe side, took measures 
for the évacuation of Liao-Yang. He blamed 
nobody, but set to work to revive every one*s 
courage. 

The prospect before the eyes of the Commander- 
in-Chief was darker than it had been a few days 
before. But the object was unchanged ; he still 
proposed to wait until he should be in superior 
force before he engaged în a décisive action. As 
it appeared that the protectixe manœuvre had 
colhipsed, and must be given up, it was distance 
alone that eould help liim to bide his tiiue until he 
should be the master of the moment. His moment 
was in August — still three months ahead. 

On May 2, therefore, Kuropatkin had in mind 
the setting back of his concentration-place to 
Mukden, if not, indeed, to I larbin. He stopped 
ail trains for the front at Mukden, and arranged 
for the évacuation of the stores of ail sorts accumu- 
lated at Liao-Yang. 
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But, contrary to every one's expectation, the 
Japanese did iiot exploit tlieir victory. The rear- 
guard of Zasulich's force at Kao-li-men, composed 
only of the 9th and lOth Ë.S. Régiments and two 
batteries, was not disturbed. Rest and plenty 
awaited the troops at Feng-huang-cheng, and order 
was thoroughly rc-cstabhshed in their ranks. 

In thèse circuiiistances tlie idea was naturally 
resumed of deiending step by step the broken 
ground on either side of the Mandarin Road, the 
more so as General Romanov's position seemed 
likely to oflfer a prolonged résistance. 

The manœuvre of tlie proteetive force was, after 
ail, by no means ruined, and a set-back of the 
main army to the north ceased by degrees to be 
thought necessary. 

The 2iid, and after it the 3rd, of May passed 
away withoiit incident. Kuropatkin hec.une more 
and more confident again, especially when Mish- 
chenko had retumed to his patroliing duties at 
Sha-li-chai and Kartzev had resumed the barrage 
of the Kuan-tien-cheng road at Sai-ma-chi. 

The Conimander-in-Chief had calculated that the 
Japanese divisions whose présence off the Valu 
estuary had been reported had reinforced Kuroki. 
Thence he had argued a swift and direct advance 
of the enemy in full force upon Liao-Yang, and 
in conséquence had prepared to draw back to the 
nortlî. But as time went on, and the Japanese 
Ist Army delayed its advance, Kuropatkin came 
back to the idea of gaining his time by means 
of a proteetive manœuvre — to be better executed 
this time. 
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The troops of the Eastern Dctaclmient were 
excellent ; tlieir mond had been proot' Jigainst 
the strain of a clumsy battie and a still clumsier 
retreat They would ask nothing better than to 
revenge themselves for their reverse ; in a word, 
they were still fit to carry on their protective 
manci^iivre. Humour, euianatiug froni Japaii, has 
alleged tliat there was great disorder at Kao-li- 
men, and tliat the 9th Riment in its excitement 
mistook the llth for the enemy, and fired into 
them. This is an ilhision, eomfortable perhaps 
for the victors, but quite destitute of fouadatioii 
in fac't. 

If, however, the troops of the Eastern Detach- 
ment were still sound, their commander wàs 
thoroiighly shaken. He no longer talked about 

the Order of St. (icorgc. Ile was demoralized, 
and when the leader is deniorali/ed th.e troops 
are practieally out of action — their mœ^cd falls 
to zéro. 

General Zasulich, who was in télégraphie com- 
munication with his chief, demanded leave to 
contiruie liis retreat — to continue to keep out of 
the eneniy's reach. lie wished to bave no more 
to do with his protective mission» which he declared 
was more impracticable than ever, and which from 
fîrst to last he had never comprehended. The 
shelter of the mountains attracted him, and he 
never ceased from his lamentations till lie had 
been authorized to put another thirty miles between 
himself and his adversary. 

On the 4th he received permission to retreat 
towards Liao-Yang, and profited by it instantly. 
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He would not even waît to evacuate the stores 

accumiilated at Feii^-luiang-clieng. Ile burned 
them instead — and iniperl'ectly at that. 

ïo gîve ground under pressure is to beat a 
retreat To give ground without being pressed 
is mere flîght. 

The (Icnioralization of dcfcit liad clone its work. 
The battle of tiie Valu gave the Ja})a!iese control 
of nearly seventy miles of ground beyond that 
river. 

From this instant ail the world could regard 

the engagement as a disaster to the Russian 
army, and the disheartening efïect of the battle 
and the Higlit was seriously l'elt in Russia. On 
their side, the Japanese were able to reckon 
a successful affair as a great victory, and the 
ascendancy they derived from it consîderably 
augmented the already high fighting value of 
their army. 

The Japanese cavalry advanced over the ground 
thus left free, and without meeting with any 
résistance occupied Kao-li-men on the 4th, Feng- 

liuang-chcag on the 5th. 

General Kuropatkin had only settled upon 
Liao-Yang as the concentration point of bis army 
in order to be within reach of Port Arthur; if 
he had followed his own wishes he would probably 
bave fixcd the concentration point farther north. 
Fearing that the Japanese 2nd Army had corne 
into line with the Ist, and that both were driving 
forward on Liao-Yang, he had thought it best 
to yield to Zasulich's entreaties, and to reproach 
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the Commander-in-Chîef for doing so woiild be to 
ignore thc part played by psychology in war. 

But the Japancse did not stir from Feng-luiang- 
cheng, and on the Oth Kuropatkin learned that 
General Oku and the 2nd Army had begun to 
land în Pi-tzu-wo bay. 

The situation was now clear. The Ist Army 
had refrained from pursuit because it was alone 
in the région of the Valu. It was not within 
the enemy's intentions, therefore, to march vigor- 
ously upon Liao-Yang. 

Then perhaps Kuropatkin regretted that he had 
yielded to Zasulich's eiitreaties. At aiiy rate he 
deeided that the main army should not make any 
backward movement towards the north, and re- 
solved to résume his protective manœuvre. 

The Eastern Detachment was reorganîzed for the 
defence of the Fen-shui-ling range and Liao-Yang 
remained the ehosen rendezvous of the main army. 

General (iku's army, now. disembarking at 
Pi-tzu-wo, would not be dangerous for a long 
time to corne. General Kuroki*s would be stopped 
in the mountain country. 

On May 16 the Eastern Detachment, told ofT 
for the defence of the passes, was placed under 
thé command of General Count Keller. 

This ofticer had served in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877 undcr Skobelev, but had bcen out 
of touch with active service for many years. 
After commanding the Corps of Pages for a long 
period, he had, for seven years past, been 
govemor-general of a province. 
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Military qualities, only to be acqiiired by 
working in touch with troops, disappcjir after 
a time when that touch is lost. One fights not 
wîth one's reminisGences, but with one's réflexes; 
and a long period of civil work, developing the 
réflexes of administration, suppresses those of 
troop-leadin^. And even if Count Keller had 
regained liis okl habits aud instincts, they would 
have been not those of a corps commander but 
those of a fleld olficer — for it was as a fleld officer 
that he had retîred from army service: keen, 
commandiiig, and active, ail that he could do 
was to die like the hrave soldier that he was. 

The mission of the Eastern Detachment was 
to oppose any advance of the Japanese on the 
front comprised between the Taku-shan — Hsiu- 
yuen — Hai-cheng and the Kuan-tien-cheng — Sai- 
ma-chi — Liao-Vang roads. 

The manœuvre to be carried out was, as before, 
the protective manœuvre of a small corps against 
a very superior enemy — décisive action was still 
to be avoided. But the space that it could alFord 
to lose was now very sniall, and it would be 
necessary to fight strenuously up to the very 
edge of a décision. The mountainous country 
with its few deflles enabled the detenders to flght 
very superior forces, the défiles not allowing the 
latter to develop their full efFeet. 

In short, what was reqiiisite was a stout defence 
that ciierished no liope ot uitimate counter-attack. 

General Keller, when he had assumed command 
and examined the ground, distributed his troops 
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for the defence of hîs allotted section.* In the 

second tbrtnight of May they vvere posted thus : 

Headquarters were at Lien-shaii-kiian, along 
with the gênerai reserve — the llth and 12th E.S. 
Régiments, which had filled up, or were filling 
up, the gaps made by their heavy losses on tlie 
Yalu, and also two battalions of tlie lOth E.S. 
lieginient, and li batteries of the 3rd E.S. Divi- 
sion. Total 8-0-U. 

in the same locality, but not under Keller's 
orders, were one battalion of the 189th Régiment, 
and one of the 124>th, sent thither by Kuropatkin 
to construct dcfences and repair roads, and receiv- 
ing their orders directly from hini.f 

At Ta-wan, nine miles E.S.E. ot* Lang-tzu- 
shan, the 22nd £.S. Régiment and a battery were 
posted. This place, on the Mandarin Road, is 
tlie junction point of several routes: (a) a by-road 
from Feng-huang-cheng by Hsiao-yuen-kou J and 
Chiao-cha-tsien, over the Mo-tu-ling and Hsin-kai- 
ling passes, (6) a mountain track from Chiao-tou 
(on the Kuan-tien-cheng — Liao-Yang road), (c) a 
track which cornes in from the Lan<r-tzu-shan — 
Middle Fen-shui-ling — Hsiii-yuen road, and (<'/) 
a very difîicult path which was roughly parallel 
with the first-named route, over the San-tao-ling 
pass, to Ta-tien-tzu and so to Hsiao-yuen-kou. 

* SeeMap VII. 

t Aehtztikn Mmate in der Manduehurei, by v. Tettau. 

I Ab iar as can be traced, this place is the same as the Ta-yen-kou 

of tlie liritifih Officiai llintory, 'Nowhere in the liistory of the war are 
tlie difîit ulties of translatiiig tlio names so nearly iiisiirmouiitable as 
lier»', where ail the iiiaps rousiilted, Freiicli. Kiif^lisli, Germaii, aiid 
Japaiiese^ are seriously at variaiice as tu tupographical fuct as well 
liâmes. — ^Tr. 
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The troops at Ta-wan had in front of them : 

On the road towards Chiao-cha-tsien, at the 
Mo-tu-ling pass, 2 battalions of the 24th E.S. 
Régiment and 2 guns, and farther soiitli, nearer 
to Chiao-cha-tsien, 1 battalion 24th E.S. and 1 
sotnia, which were in contact with the Japanese 
outposts at Chiao-cha-tsien ; 

On the Mandarin Road, holdin^^ Fen-shui-hng 
East, 2 battalions of the 9th E.S. with a half 
batteiy (4 guns) and a sotnia, and more to the 
south towards Tu-men-tzu, the other battalion 
of the same régiment and a sotnia, in touch with 
the enemy's outposts before Ilsiieh-hi-tien : 

On the road to Hsiii-yuen, on Middle Fen-shui- 
ling, 1 battalion of the lOth E.S. Régiment and 
a sotnia, the latter pushed out as far as the Wa- 
tzu-ling. 

The bad track over tlic San-tao-ling was 
watched by the Mo-tu-ling group. 

The northern road (Kuan-tien-cheng — Liao- 
Yang) was guarded at Sai-ma-chi by 17 sotnias 
and a battery, while farther back, above Chiao-tou, 
was the 23rd E.S. Régiment and a battery.* 

Tiie southerly road Taku-shan — TIsiu-yuen 
Hsi-mu-cheng — llai-cheng was barred by Mish- 
chenko with 1 1 sotnias and a battery f at Hsiu- 
yuen; the 21st E.S. Régiment at Fen-shui-ling 
West, the 18th E.S. Régiment and a battery 
at Hsi-niu-cheng. Two companies of the 17 th 

* Retiiienkainpr h commaiHl ; see p. 147, footnote. Accordiiif^ to 
the Britixh Officiai MiHory the 23rd £.S. Régiment was short of a 

battalion. — Th. 

t See p. loti ; Ist Chita, l.st V'erkhiie-uiliask (less 1 sotnia), l/lVans- 
fiaikal H.A.— Tr. 
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E.S. Régiment, posted in the région of Wa-tzu- 
ling pass, kept open the communication between 
Hsi-mu-cheng and Middle Fen-shui-ling. 

In June, Kellers Eastern Detachment was dis- 
trîbuted over a front of seventy-five miles and 
a depth of thirty-fîve. 

The niountjiin coiintry ofïered but two avenues 
— if we omit the bad track over the Sau-tao-hng — 
by which the Japauese troops depioyed on the 
iront between Taku-shan and Chyang-syang could 
advance upon Liao-Yang. For one of thèse 
avenues, Taku-shan — Hai-eheng, the II Siberian 
Corps was rcsponsible, and the troops stationed 
on it were tlieret'ore outside Kellers eontrol, 
although they included the 21st E.S. Régiment 
of the ath E.S. Division. 

Between the varions passages the country was 
difîicult, but it was uot al^sohitely inaccessible to 
inlantry and even to mountain guns. 

An enemy advancing along any of thèse roads 
would first meet Cossacks in very small numbers — 
except indeed on the northerly road, on which 
stood Uennenkauipl's 17 sotuias, and on the 
southerly road (Taku-shan— Ilai-cheng), where 
Mishchenko s 11 sotnias would have to be dealt 
with. After pushing back the mounted men» 
the Japanèse would have to deal with small 
infantiy groups— a battalion at Middle Fen-shui- 
ling, one in advance of the Mo-tu-ling, one at 
Tu-men-tzu ; on the Hanking routes the résistance, 
however, would for a long time be that of cavalry 
only. 
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Continuing their advaiice, the Japanese would 
reach Mo-tu-ling and Kast Fen-shui-ling ; at each 
of thèse passes they would have to master a couple 
of battalions and two to four guns. 

On the flahking routes they would meet an 
infantry régiment on West Fen-shui-Hng, and 
another, with a hattery, at Pa-H-king. This 
résistance would doubtless have been prolonged 
sufficiently to give the gênerai reserve (11 bat- 
talions at Lang-tzu-shan — Ta-wan) to reach which- 
ever of the passes was threatened, for this involved 
onlv one Ibrced march, or two at niost. The 
gênerai reserv e, it must be remembered, warned in 
good tîme by the groups nearer to the front, 
would have been able to string itself out in the 
direction of the danger point, and so could have 
given an histalment of ils support ahnosl ininie- 
diately. 

In 1709, Marshal Berwick, charged by Louis 

XI with the defence of the Alps from Savoy to 
the nioutli of tlie \'ar, expressed liis conception of 
his task thus : 

"The défensive was difïîcult, for an enemy in 
the plains of Piedmont who had decided upon his 
course of action could throw the whoîe of his 
forces at once on aiiy single point that suited 
his purpose, while ^ve. on the other hand, ignorant 
of his intentions, had to separate in order to observe 
ail points. Thus it was probable that we should 
be broken through soméwhere, in which case the 
eueniy would be niasters of tlie situation. 
11 
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" I therefore thought out a new emplacement 
where I should be within reach of everythiiig and 
able to arrive anywhere with tlie whoie of tlie 
army, or at least with as much force as would 
suffice to bar the passage to the enemy/* 

In May 1904 the Japanese Ist Army was in the 
Feng-huang-cheng région, supported and reinf'orced 
on the side of Kuan-tien-cheng by the reserve 
{Kohi) brigade of General Yosliida, on tiiat of 
Taku-shan by the newly disembarked lOth Division. 
General Keller therefore could say, like Marshal 
Berwick, that his opponeiit, with a dcHiiite phui of 
opérations, coiild " throvv the whole of liis forces at 
once upon any point that suitcd his purpose." 

It was the business of the Russian gênerai, 
therefore, to *'think out an emplacement" that 
would enable him to ** arrive anywhere *' with ail 
his forces. Lang-tzAi-shan — Ta-wan was clcarlythe 
right emplacement " in the présent case. From 
this région he could move his strong reserve 
towards any point of the front of defence (omitting 
the Taku-shan — Hai-cheng road, guarded by the 
11 Siberian Corps). 

•* This war," continued Berwick, " appeared at 
first extraordinary and very difficult, but I can 
vouch for it that, by foUowing out thei dea I had 
formed, it was most easy. Ail that was neeessary 
was to be well in formed of the enemy's nioves, 
and to work the shuttle to and fro * as 
required." 

* Faire drs navettenà propos. Tlii« phrase lias passed iiitn nirrent use 
in Freiu'h inilitary literature, but seuiii!!» tu Uet'y ^erlect truuiiiatiuu 
iuto Eii/^lish. — Tb, 
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General Keller had his reporters — the sotnias 
which, supported by infantry, stood beyond the 
Mîddle Fen-shui-ling and the Mo-tu-ling at Tu- 

men-tzu iind Sai-nui-chi. It rcinîiined to solve the 
problem of '* working the shutLle " judicioiisly. 

If the Japanese stood still in their places on the 
varions approaches while their main attack made 
itself palpable upon one of them, then the 
reporters would be able to give the commander 
the necessary date for setthig the "shuttle" to 
work. 

But if the enemy had recourse to feints, 
delivered by small forces along ail the approaches, 
ail the reporting organs would ring the alarm bell 

together, aiid tlie shuttle could not be set in the 
right direction. 

Organized résistance on each avenue was the 
only way of seeing into the enemy*s intentions; 
and organs of résistance, as well as organs of 
iiifbrmatioiî, imist be phiced on ail a])proa('hes. 

Berwick procecds : " As my whole systein de- 
pended upon the préservation of the middle point 
of my line, I thought it essential to make sure of 
it Briançon, therefore . . 

The middle point of the line of résistance in the 
présent case was the Mandarin Hoad. \\ hat was 
required, therefore, was the organization at len- 
shui-ling £ast, or, better, more to the front — 
somewhere between the pass and Tu-men>tzu — 
of a strong line of résistance. Tn one month 
Berwick made of Brianyon "a post so excellent 
that a dozen battalions suiliced to défend it against 
a whole army." 
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There could be no question of placing a dozen 
battalions towards Tu-men-tzu, but what was 
possible and necessary was that the 9tb E.S. 

Régiment should be put in a "post" that was 
sufficiently well organized to stand the attack of 
very superior forces for several days. To-day, 
with the powerful artillery now available, pro- 
visional works enable one to hold barrier-positions, 
hills, or défiles for an appréciable time. In the 
présent case it would liave given a very solid 
barrage for the Mandarin Uoad with a minimum 
infantry garrison. 

** 1 put five battalions into the Valley of 
Queyras, twelve in the camp of Toumoux." Had 
Berwick eoimnanded in 19{)4> he would certainly 
have established a barrier-position across the Sai- 
ma-chî — Fa-li-king road, another * in front of the 
Mo-tu-ling, a third in front of the San-tao-ling, 
and a fourth before Middle Fen-shui-ling. In eàch 
of thèse positions he would have put a garrison, to 
whic'h fortification would have gi\cn a capacity 
for résistance out of ail proportion to its small 
numbers. 

In this way the shuttle could have played to 
and fro accurately. 

The posts created and the manœuvres designed 
in 1709 enabled Berwick, who was fighting only in 
a secondary théâtre of war, to give a very interest- 
ing example of the principle of *'economy of 
force" as applied in strategy. 

As a proof that 1 thought my defeuees sound,'* 

* The main or central post^ it will be remembered, ia supposed to ba 
OU the Mandarin Road^ in front of Fen-shai-liog East — Tk. 
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he says, the next year I gave up, on my own 
initiative, twenty of my eighty-four battalions to 
enable the king to augment his artnies elsewhere.** 

It is not only to the soundness of Herwieks 
dispositions that this sentence bears witness. It 
indicates also a loftiness of character rare, perhaps 
unique, in history. 

Towards the hitter half of May General Keller 
had elaborated his dispositions ; the Japanese, 
too, had organized themselves about Feng-huang- 
cheng. 

Contact between the hostile outposts was close, 
both at Tu-nieu-tzu and Chiao-eha-tsien, and in 
tliis intricate ground no patn^l of either side 
managed to get through tlie enemy s line of obser- 
vation. Chinese spies were the only means of 
obtaining information, and the news brought by 
thèse was generally inaccurate. Wlien the Cossacks 
obtained int'onnation, it was more ifiaceurate slill. 

Général liennenkampf was at Ai-yang-cheng, 
the junction of three routes : from Kuan-tien-cheng 
on Sai-ma-chi (a bad road); from Feng-huang- 
cheng by the Ai-ho valley and Shîh-ta-cheng 
(track) ; and from Fen^-huang-cheng by San- 
tao-koii (track). The tirst and last of thèse were 
watched, bnt the second was left ungiiarded. 
Attaeked by General Yoshida (Guard KM 
Brigade) with two battalions and a squadron by 
the Kuan-tien-chcng road, lie was suddenly sur- 
prised on his right flank by a battahon and a 
battery under General Sasaki (Tith Brigade of 
12th Division), and fell back to Sai>ma-chi, where 
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lie reported that he had had to deal witli a whoie 
infantiy division. 

Next day, May 29, a Chinaman told him that 
the enemy was workîng round the east side of Saî- 

nia-chi, aiiniiig at Miikden. AVitlioiit takiiig the 
trouble to verify the report, he struck a blow iii 
the air towards Cheng-chang with hait" his force, 
while the other half retired in the direction of 
Chiao-tou, and were received by the 28rd E.S. Ré- 
giment at Nortli Fcn-sluii-ling. Colonel Kartzev,* 
retiring on East Fen-shui-ling, was f'ollowed by some 
of the enemy, and reported that Sai-ma-chi was 
occupied by **at least 3,000 intantry, with a 
battery." t 

General Knropatkin thercupon ordercd a re- 
connaissance towards Sai-ma-chi and Feng-huang- 
cheng. 

General Keller had at his disposai 11 battalions 
(lOth (less 1 battalion), Itth and 12th E.S. at 

Lang-tzu-shan, 22nd E.S. at Ta-wan), and 2 
of the Oth K.S. Régiment were on the East Fen- 
shui-ling near Lien-shan-kuan. 

General Romanov, with 6-5-1, was to march 
on June 1 by the Mandarin Road, and to push as 
fàr as Hsueh-hi-tien, General Kelier moving the 
same day with 8 0-2 (and a few ca\alry) froni 
Lien-sliau-kuan on Sai-ma-chi by Tsui-chia-tang. 
The Chiao-tou troops were to move forward on 
Sai-ma-chi, and attack in concert with Count 
Keller. Lastly, to replace the gênerai réserve at 
Lang-tzu-shan, now unoccupied, Knropatkin sent 
up the 2nd Brigade of the 2ud E.S. Division. 

* See pp. 146, 163. — Tr t Revue ml/tfatre dee Armée» étrungèree. 
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Sai-ina-chi, tluis attackcd on two of its three 
avenues, was empty. ïhere liad never been any 
Japanese there except one or two reconnoitring 
Koin companies of General Yoshida's command, 
which had merely corne and gone. 

(Mènerai Keller's troops had marclied for fittecn 
liours in severe wcatlier. Many oï tlieni had left 
their boots stick ing in the mud. Keller, however, 
unwilling to admit the fiasco, asked leave to push 
on to Ai-yang-cheng to see what might be there. 

At this moment General Romanov was at Tu- 
men-tzu, îiot yet beyond the Rnssian outpost line 
(1 battahon of the 9th E.S. Régiment). The pass 
of Mo-tu-lmg was guarded only by its origmal 
garrison (2-0-J-)- 

Vague rumours of an advance of the Ist Army 
on Liau-Vang led Kuropatkin to recall Cieneral 
Keller's expédition. Romanov came back hkewise, 
and on June 4 everybody was again in the old 
positions, greatly fatigued, and minus the satis- 
faction of having seen or done anything useful in 
the in ter val. 

This nianœuN're in tlie air, carried ont without 
points of support to secure it, could not possibly 
have succeeded. Shuttle-play " is only feasible 
under cover of centres of résistance prepared in 
advance. Such centres at Tu-men-tzu and in 
front of tlie iMu-tu-Hng, each capable of defending 
itself for several days, would have enabled Keller 
to carry on his investigations to Ai-yang-cheng. 
If such a centre had been created in the middle 
of May at Sai-ma-chi it would have been known 
that only Japanese rcber\ists were in front of it, 
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and moreover that they had been repulsed ; and 

the false manœuvre of June 1 would not have 
taken place. 

No sooner was ail quiet again than the Japanese 
pushed up reconnaissances, and anxiety was re- 

awakciied in the Riissian camp. 

On .lune 7 Grekov * reported 15,000 Japanese 
nortli of Ai-yang-cheng, and a division advancing 
from Feng-huang-cheng. On the llth Greneral 
Keller prepared another expédition to Sai-ma-chi 
with a brigade and four gnns. Fortunately he took 
the précaution to havc inl'antry niountcd scouts 
with him to act as divisional cavalry, and through 
them he leamed that the Japanese had again 
evacuated Sai-ma-chi. 

On the 16th, still in doubt, General Keller 
advanced again, this time on Feng-huang-cheng 
by the Mandarin iioad and the track over the 
Mo-tu-hng. In the evening he issued his orders 
for the attack of Hsueh-hi-tien. The badness of 
the roads and the severe weather made the mareh 
exccedingly trying, ahove ail for the artillery. 

At the moment of attacking, Keller realized 
that he had indeed in front of him at Feng-huang- 
cheng the main body of the Ist Army. He 
realized, too, that he had no supporting position 
close behind him — no ** camp,** as Berwick would 
have said — tliat, in fact, he was in the air, and 
exceedingly inseeure. Tiiereupon lie hred a few 
shells, and gave the order about turn.** 

Next day, the 18th, the troops resumed their 

* Commauding troops at Chiao-tou, — Tb, 
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old positions about thc passes. The Japanese on 
their side reoccupied tljeir former outpost posi- 
tions.'* 
Another false manœuvre. 

*• If the enemy is free to act he can act, he can 

disturb our manœuvre. \Vc liave to guarantee 
ourselves against hls possible action," says General 
Maillard.* 

Berwick secured the free working of the shuttle 
by establishing eritrenched camps on the dangerous 

approaches. Thaiiks to thèse, he could niove the 
main body oi' his arniy wherc\ cr )ie judged their 
présence necessary. He was free to manœuvre ; 
the enemy could not înfringe on his freedom. 

Failing to follow thèse principles, the Russian 
army in the Fen-shui-hng mountains was the 
plaything of e vents, at the inercy of Chinese and 
Cossaek fables. 

Failing to assure its liberty of action, it was 
uiiable to do any useful work. 

C. THE AIi)\ E TUU AllDS PORT ARTHUR 

In tlie niiddlc of May f thc Kastern Detachinent, 
estabhslied in the Fen-slmi-Hng mountains, barred 
to the Japanese Ist Army the Feng-huang-cheng 
— Liao-Yang or Mandarin Road, and the adjacent 
approaches. 

The Southern Detaehnient (I Siberian Corps) 
watehed tlie coast about Ving kou (Niu-ciiuang 
port). 

* Eléments de la Guerre» 
t 3ee Map VU. 
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The II Sîberîan Corps (5th E.S. Division), to 
the coininand of which Zasulich was appointe^, 
was in process of formation in the Hai-cheng — 
Liao-Yang région. 

The IV Siberian Corps was being gradually 
organized on the nucleus of the newly arrîved 
2nd Siberian * Division. 

Kuroki's army not ha\ing persisted in its ad- 
vance, the commander of the Ilussian Army of 
Manchuria had not carried eut his intention of 
drawing back to the north. Nevertheless, in some 
uncertaintv as to the dccision to he takcii, he 
had recalled Zikov s niixcd brigade f froni W a- 
fang-tien,} in order to have it within call ip case 
of a retirement to Mukden. 

On May 6, hearing of the disembarkation of 
General Oku's army near Pi-tzu-wo, Knropatkin 
dccided to stand last at Liao-Yang, but somewhat 
lialf-heartedly and unwillingly. 

He was in this frame of mind when Admirai 
Alexeiev, the Viceroy, coming back from Port 
Arthur by one of the last trains that were able 
to get throu^^h, dcmandcd the opening of active 
opérations, in order to give the defenders of the 
fortress the assistance of which admittediy they 
stood in need. 

From the fîrst news of the Japanese landing 
on the Liao-Tung peninsuhi General StesseFs 

* To be distingnished from Eaert Siberian. Throaghont the présent 
work the latter are referred to by the iuitiak E.S. only. — Tr. 
t 2nd/9ih E.S. Brigade, Primorsk Dragoone, and 1 H.A. battery.— 

Tr. 

î On the l'ort Arthur ruilway line, somewhat to the uortli ot Port 
Adams. — Ta. , 
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telegrams had been of the most alarmiiig kind, 

and it must be said there was plenty of cause 
for his lamentations. The fortifications were still 
unfit to stand a siège. Rotli the divisions in the 
place were required for its defenee, but at the 
saine tîme the fortress was only provided with 
food and stores for one.* The squadron would not 
be fit to put to sea For a long time yet, and therefore 
it could not escape if tlie place were captured, etc. 

On tlie 19th Alexeiev, who shared Stessel's fears, 
echoed them in a letter which he addressed to the 
army commander, urging that active steps should 
be taken to disengage Port Arthur. 

On the 26th Oku's arniy won the action of 
Nan-shan.f It was feared that an open-force 
assault would bring about the fall of Port Arthur 
and the capture of the squadron. Kuropatkin*s 
inactivity was universally blamed. None but a 
man of the very highest strength of charaeter could 
have resisted the uni versai feehng. 

In this letter of May 19 the Viceroy required 
Greneral Kuropatkin to begin his opérations, and 
gave him the choice of two alternatives : 

(a) To leave a protective force towards Yang- 
kou and the peninsula and to act with the rest 
of the army against Kuroki. 

(b) To contain Kuroki's army and march against 
Oku*s. 

Either of thèse alternatives would involve the 
abandonment of the plan of opérations which 

* The intended garrison. Sec p. 03.— Tr. 
t A*^ the isthmus of Chin-chon. 
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Kuropatkin had set himself to folio w, and in which 
he placed ail his confidence. 

At the moment of his arrivai in Manchuria, 
General Kuropatkin, in framiiig his plan of 

campai^n. had said : ** Xo opérations will be 
undertaken until we have the assured numerical 
superiority. Nothing is to happen before August." 
In exécution of this intention he had told Greneral 
Kashtalinski (April 18) to hinder the Japanese 
at the passage of the Vahi and duiiiig his advance 
on the Fen-shui-hng mountains, " to ascertain his 
forces, dispositions, and iines of niarch " and to 
avoid any décisive engagement against superior 
forces.* 

Four days later he began modulating into a 
new key. " The Eastern Detachnient must not 
retreat too hurriedly, but is to keep close contact 
with the enemy." Again, a little later, I am 
confident that you will meet the enemy with a 
tenacîous résistance." And lastly, when Zasulich 
annouiiced that " a Knight of the Order of St. 
George does not retreat," Kuropatkin did not 
recall him, though it was évident that he could 
neither understand nor carry out his mission. 

Greneral Zasulich was not the only one who 
thouglit it wroiig to retire. The aniour-pyopre 
of the Russiaii olîicers was gravely wounded by 
the notion of giv ing ground before the arniy of 
what they refused to consîder as a civilized nation. 

Zasulich*s opinion, in fine, was that of the 
environment in which Kuropatkin lived, and 
little by little the General-in-Chief succunibed to 

*Seep. ]10. 
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hîs environment. He never lost sight of the fact 
that to accept a décisive engagement before his 

ariny was assenibled was periloiis, but his orders 
little by little lost in clearness, and more and 
more there crept into them suggestions of ré- 
sistance. 

When, however. Admirai Alexeiev intervened 

with his letter of May 19, Kuropatkin had corne 
to realize, from the sequcl of tlie Yahi engage- 
ment, that he had donc very ill in yielding to 
the pressure of his entourage, He had resolved 
to return to his original scheme, and he refused 
to agrée to the Viceroy's proposais. 

He declared it to be contrary to the *' principles 
of concentration" to briug on the décision whiie 
his means were insufficient He showed that in 
three months the required forces would have corne 
up. Then he would attack, for then and only 
then would he possess the nicaiis to win. 

On May 23 the V^iceroy sent his chief of staif, 
General Filinski, to the army commander to 
induce him to act. But Kuropatkin again stood 
firm. 

On the 27th Kuropatkin was suinnioned to 
Mukden. It was the day after Nan-shan, and 
his resolution began to waver. 

First a reinforcement was sent to the cavalry 
posted at Wa-fang-tien, then some battalions of 
the Ist E.S. Division were despatched by rail to 
VVa-fang-kou (Te-li-ssu). But thèse nioves were 
rather in the nature of *' eye wash," nieant to 
paeify an authority that Kuropatkin dared not 
flatly disobey.. 
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On June 4 the highest authority of ail inter- 
vened : 

** To Admiral Ai.fxriev, Aide-de-Camp Général 

Mukden 

** Grave fears being entertained for the safety 
of Port Arthur, I consider it absolutely necessary 

that the most décisive steps should be taken to 
preser\ e it t'roiii the blow s of tiie Japaiiese army. 

I indicate neitlier the means to be used nor 
the direction to be taken, léaving thèse matters 
to the décision of the person whom I bave entrusted 
witli tiie full powers of Coniniaiider-iii-Chief. Hiit 
1 consider that in the eireuinstances the tinie 
bas corne for the Army of Manehuria to open its 
campatgn, for any further waitiug for reinforce- 
ments may resuit in our being still inactive when 
the rainy season begins, and that Port Arthur 
M'ill coiisec^uently be left wholly unsupported by 
the army. 

Inform General Kuropatkin that I place upon 
him the entire responsibility for the fate of Port 
Arthur.* 

" NlCHOLAS." 

We are only coiicerned with tlie lessons for the 
future, and our work therefore has no daim to 
fix the responsibilities for the past. < 

The event showed that the anxiety felt at Port 

Arthur, at Miikdeii, aiid at St. Petersburg regard- 
ing the seeurity of tiie fortress was groundless. 

* Telegram produced at the Stessel Gourt-martial^ priuted by the 
Ruuki Invaiid (trans. Revue tml, de* Armée» étrangère*). 
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The siège of Port Arthur was pushed on with 

the very utinost violence and fury, and yet, when 
atter 241 days it surrendered, its eapacity for 
résistance was — as the Stessel court-martial showed 
— by no means exhausted. 

It was Kuropatkin*s désire to reach August 
without a serions eniratrenient. Hv that time he 
would liave eollected. at or norlh oï Liao-Yang, 
the means of winning, Now, Port Arthur in 
fact resisted not merely up to August, but up 
to the foUowing January. 

An accurate estiniate of the sitnation should 
therefore have perniittcd Kuroî)jitkin. withont any 
handicap on account of Port Arthur, to organize 
the Army of Manchuria for the great battle that 
was not to take place until he had a numerical 
superiority. 

But StesseFs alarnis found an cclio in high 
places, and Kuropatkin's hand was forced. Ail 
the same, the whole responsibîlity for the unhappy 
Manchurian eampaign falls upon the army 
commander. 

Is this just or unjust ? 

In 1800 Napoléon, in full enjoyment of his 
authority as First Consul and the prestige that 
his victories had given hini, proposed to JMoreau 
that the latter should cross the Rhine betvveen 
Schafî'hausen and Constance, so as to turn the 
Black Forest and to fight Kray with reversed 
fronts. He sent for DessoUe, Moreau's chief of 
staff, to acquaiiit him with the idea, but soon 
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pereeived that Moreau was not ffre&t enough to 
exécute his project* And he left hiiii to carry 
out his own scheme.f 

Napoléon himself had, four years before this, 
in a letter to the Oirectory, expressed his view 
as to the neeessity of the generaVs haviiig a free 
haiid : 

" HeAOQUARTBRs, LoM, 25 Fhréal an IV. 

"! . . For this it is iiecessary not oiily that 
there should be a single gênerai, but also that 
nothing should interfère with him in his move- 
ments and opérations. 

" I have conducted the campaign hitherto 
without Consulting anybody. I should have donc 
no good if 1 had liad to bring myself iiito har- 
mony with some one else's views. 

*'In the présent position of the Republic*s 
aifairs in Italy it is absolutely necessary that you 
shonld ha\ e a gênerai in wliom you place entire 
contidence. 

*' If this person were some other than myself 
I should not complain, but I should redouble my 
efforts to deserve your esteem in the post to. 

which you nii^ht appoint me. Every one lias his 
own way of making war. . . 

* l.f. the combined play of the Anny of the Khiiie, the Army of 
Reserve, and the Army of Italy, of which the openiiig phaae wm 
to have heeii a rapid neutraliziitioii of Kray'-s Austriaiis.— Tr. 

t Des-solle liimself tlius describes the aini of lus mis-siou and his 
interview with the First Coiisul : Moreau vvislied to cross the Khîiie 
at Strasgburg— Breiaach and Basel, and, once the cro»siiig wos effected, 
to réassemble the annjr in Swabia. He asked to be relieved of his 
commaiid if the First Consul pcrsisted in his project of pasiaage by 
Schart" liausen. The First ( (in.sul wouUl not accept Moreau's résigna- 
tion, and in the end accepted liis project, very unwillingly, but withuut 
the slightest modilicatiou."— Captaiu de Cugnac, Armée de lii'«erve. 
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Bonaparte was ambitious — no man more so. 
At the time of his Italian campai (rn his fortune 

was not yet inade, and yet withoiit hésitation he 
challenged a yea-and-nay answer to the question 
of a free hand. 

The mind of Kuropatkin conceived the plan of 
campaign which was best calculated to assure 
victory ov^er the armies which Japan had landed, 
or might hind, in iMancliuria. When another 
scheme was set befbre him he accepted the task 
of its exécution, although he had no confidence 
in it. The Russian general*s character was less 
eminent than his intellect. 

In our day, when niasses of inen ha\e to be 
moved, fed, and manœuvred, when weapons liave 
corne into use which spread instantaneously a 
great wave of terror, and inflict the heaviest 
punishment on the least error, when there are 
the numerous and varied auxiliary scrsices to 
co-ordinate, tlie Geueral-iu-Chief needs a brain of 
the first class. To command, to make décisions 
which in most cases there is no chance of revising, 
it is a character of the first class that is required. 

This, indeed, is no novelty. Character has 
always been as necessary to the warrior as the 
capacity for great ideas. 

"A warrior must have," says Napoléon, "as 
much character as genius. Men with much genius 
and little character are the least suited to be 
warriors ; they are ships made top-heavy by too 
over-riggiug and under-baliasting. It is better 
to have much character and little genius; men 
tlius gifted often succeed. In this profession of 
12 
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arms, the ba8e must equal t/ic height, It is will, 
character, application, and boldness that have made 
me what I am.** 

Cieneral Kiiropatkin had alrcady sliown, in the 
inatter of the Yalu manœuvre, that the " base was 
not equal to the height." In agreeing to carry out 
a plan which he judged a bad one he showed 
himself wanting in force of character. The 
campaign that foUowed shows us a ship, tall- 
masted and lull-rigged, but, for want of ballast, 
doomed to capsize. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE JAPANESE TAKE CONTACT 

A. THE Ur ARMV IN KOKEA 

In studying the Japanese gênerai plan, we have 
already seeii that considérations of na\'al strategy 
led to the upeuing of hostilities at a moment 
when the iee forbade approach to the shores of 
the Liao-Tung; when» thejrefore, only indirect 
action was possible against the fortress of Port 
Arthur. 

The r2th Division, preceded by four of its 
battalions which were put ashore on February 8, 
landed at Chemulpo as early as the 17th. The 
disembarkation was rapid, for Chemulpo was a 
commercial port, and additional works had been 
begun on the 9 th.* Thus the 12th Division was 
asliore and complète by tlie 27th. 

Korea had accepted the hegemony of Japan on 
the 28rd. Japanese troops had installed them- 
selves, undisturbed, at Gen-san, Fu-san, and Ma- 
sampo»t as well as at Séoul and Chemulpo. 

* See p. ôo. 

t Porto on the east and sonth-east coasts of Korea. ^Tr. 
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On the Idth China had issued a déclaration of 
neutrality, authorizing the helligerents to operate 

in Manchiiria, but reserving the sovereignty 
of this province, and tixing the line of the 
Liao-ho as the western limit of the théâtre of 
war. 

As soon as its disembarkation was complète, the 

12th Division had coninicnced its niarch to the 
Yalu by way of the Mandarin Uoad,* that from 
Séoul passes by way of Ping-Yang, Anju, Wiju, 
I^iao-Yang, etc., to Peking. 

The information receîved showed that, east of 
the Yalu, the Russians had only a Cossack brigade, 
and that noue of the enemy had penetrated fartlier 
than Ping-\'ang. 

A small Japanese detachment (one company 
lightiy equipped and a supply unit) had succeeded 
in landing farther north, near Hai-ju.f Thèse 
were ablc to reach Ping-Yang by tlie 21st, two 
days ahead of tlie I2th Cavalry (divisional régiment 
of the 12th Division). A Cossack detachment 
was driven back, and the town remained detini- - 
tively in Japanese hands. It was a walled town, 
and even it' the C'ossacks returncd in great force 
they would not be able to storm it.J It was, 
further, a point of passage over the Tai-tong river, 
which was diffîcult to cross at the moment when 
the thaw swelled its volume. The town and the 
river thus formed a tête-de-pont covering the port 

* Sée Map III. 

t Wheiico the Mandarin lioad could be reached at a point sixty 
miles beyoïid ISeuul. — Th. 

X The capture of Ping-Vang by the Japanese, ander General Nodxn^ 
on Septemher 15, 1804, had oost them 706 caeaaltiea.— 1^. 
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of Chinampo, where the Japaiiese General Staff 
proposed to land the two other divisions that, 
with the 12th, were to form the Ist Army. 

Lastly, tliis important town contained supplies 
wliich enabled the 12th Division to live until 
coasting vessels could corne inshore and revictual 
the troops. 

The supply question was a very difiicult one. 

The eountry itself was poor, and iu addition 
vehicles could not foUow the troops because of 
the badnesîi of the Mandarin lload, which in the 
thaw degenerated into a muddy track. The 
vehicles had, in fact, to be left behind almost at 
the outset ; and only the fact of their beîng 
mountain artillery with pack transport eaabled tlie 
guns to keep up. 

Under such exhausting conditions, the 170 
miles between Chemulpo and Ping-Yang were 
covered by March 18. 

It may well be iinagined that the Japanese 
Headquarters did not commit the whole Ist 
Army to this sorry path. Even if it had in- 
tended to do so it would have had to abandon the 

intention. 

On Mardi 10 came the thaw, and Ciiinampo 
was open to the transports. At once the con- 
struction of landing-stages for the disembarkation 
of the2nd and Guard Divisions was taken inhand. 
Thèse divisions, mobilized at the same time as the 
12th, had con(îeiitrated at Hiroshima, and be^an 
to leave Japan on the 14<th, a cruiser squadron 
convo3ring them. On the 2dth the Guard finished 
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its landing, on the *20th the entire 2nd Division 
was on the soil of Korea. 

The three divisions from this date formed the 
Ist Army under General Kuroki. 

\N'hile the Ist Army asseniblcd about Ping- 
Yang, an adx anccd guard -at first small and 
light, but soon raised to Hve battalions, eight 
squadrons, two mountain batteries, one engineer 
eonipaiiy, a bridging train, and half a field 
ambulance — advanced to the Che-chen river at 
Anju. 

In rear of the advanced guard, road repairs were 
carried ont on a large scale, în spite of the half- 
frozen earth, in order to allow the vehieles of the 
Ist Army to travel. The work, however, was 
soon undone by a thaw, which transformed the 
country into a vast marsh. 

On March 27 General Asada, with the advanced 
guard, crossed to the north side of the Che-chen : 
next day he had an engagement with the Chita 
régiment of Cossacks, at'ter which the latter, seeing 
the Japancse inf'antry, fell back to the Valu 
without kccping touch. 

Covered by Asada*s force, the Guard engmeer 
battalion bridged the Ta-ing river (70 yards), 
while that of the 12th Division built a bridge of 
50 yards' length over tlic Chc-chcn. 

The gênerai disposition of the army was as 
folio ws : First the advanced guard, then the main 
body in three columns, Guard in the centre, 2nd 
near the coast, 12th on the right 
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OBDRB DB BATAILLB 
IsT ARMY 

Army Commander, General KL iiOKl 
Chief of Staff, Gonerat FDJU 

12TH DIVISION, General INOUYB (Chief of Staff, Lieut-GoL Ohaba) 



12th 
BRIGADE 
(Qeoeml 
BASAKI) 


28ro 
BRIGADE 
(Oaa«nl 
KlOOSRI) 


DivisionaJ Troop» 


Util Inf. 
(3 batns. ^ 

47th Inf. 
(3 batns ) 


24th Inf. 
(3 batns.) 
4Gth lui. 
(3 batns.) 


12th Regt. 
Moiint. Art. 
(J6 batts. =- 
86gans) 


12th Cav. 
(3 sqs.) 


12th Eng. 

Batn. 
(3 C08.) 


12tb 
Sanitarv 
Detach- 

ment 


12tli 

Train 
Batn. 








12-3-6 








2ND division, General NISIII (n,ief of Staff. Colonel Isbibashi) 


Skd 
BRIGADE 
(Gweral 
1IATBUNA0A) 


15TH 

BRIGADE 

(General 
OKAttAKI) 


IMvliiooal Tcoo|M 


4th Tnf. 
(3 batns.) 

29th Inf. 
(8 batns.) 


ICth Inf. 
(3 batns.) 
30th Inf. 
(Sbatnfi.) 


2n<l F.A. 
Kegt. 
(0 batts. = 
1 Segons) 


2n(l Cav. 
(3 sqs.) 


2nd Eng. 

Batu. 
(3 COS.) 


2n(l 
.Sanitaiy 
Detaoh- 
ment 


2nd 
Train 
Batn. 




12-3-8 





GUARD DIVISION, General HASEGAWA (Chief of Staff, Colonel 

' Shigbmi) 



Im GUARD 
BRIGADB 

(Oeneml 
Aï AD A) 


Sim GUARD 
BRIGADE 
(General 
WATANABE) 


Diviitioaai Troopa 


Istand Snd 

Guard 
Regtâ. 
(6 batns.) 


8rd and itb 

Guard 
Kegts. 
(6 batns.) 


Oaard P.A. 

Kegt. 
(6 batts. - 
36guns) 


Onard 

Cav. 
(3 sq.s.) 


Goard 

Eng. 
Batn. 
(3ooi>.) 


Goard 

Sanitarj' 
DetAch- 
ment 


Oaard 

Train 
Batn. 




12-3-6 





ARMÏ ÏBOOPS: Ueavj F.A. Kegt. ( *> fntir gun batteries of é*7 iu. howitxers) 

Tntal* 36-9-23 
* = 40^000 combatants^ ail rauks. — ^Tr, 
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On April 1 General Asada resumed his luarch 
towards the Yalu, with the following troops under 
his orders: 2nd Cavalry, Ist Guard Infantry, 
2 mountain batteries, 12th Artillery = ; 

with 1 Company Guard engineers, liait' sanitary 
detachment, half-section infantry ammunition 
column and half-section artillery ammunition 
column. 

The advanced guard was thus formed of troops 

belonging to each of the three divisions. It is 
easy to explain the einployment of tlie batteries 
of the 12th : the condition of the road was such 
that only mountain batteries could move freely. 
But it is not so easy to understand why Asada 
had the divisional cavalry of the 2nd Division 
and not that of the Guard. 

Was the idea to inaugurate a roster of duties, 
or to give ail the divisions alike the honour of 
being represented in the advanced guard ? Thèse 
are questions of no particular interest to us. 

The point that we should notice is that such 
an amaltj^aniation froni several divisions is especially 
undesirable in the case of an advanced guard. 

An advanced guard marches in several groups, 
separated by considérable distances. It fights by 
groups, dispersed over a wide front. Cohésion 
between its varions éléments is therefore difficult 
to maintain, and lience it is the more necessary 
that it should be strong in the first instance. 

Further, a detachment pushed out at a considér- 
able distance from the main body — isolated from 
it, as General Asada was isolated — bas to be 
prepared to struggle against superior forces. 
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Hence it will have to manœuvre in diliicult 
conditions that will call for the joint action of 
ail its parts towards a single rapidly chosen 
objective. Such co-operation will be the more 

feasible in proportion as the troops are accustomed 
to work in concert, under their liabitual chief» or 
some other leader known to them. 

In the given case, short of some very convincing 
reason to the contrary, the advanced guard should 
have inchided éléments belonging, iike General 
Asada himself, to the Guard. 

The £mperor William I., in the days before 
1870, was for long a partisan of a **hetero- 
geneous*' advanced guard, Le. one made up, like 

Asada's, from différent units. 

He coiisidered, very rightly, that there were 
grave objections to the mixing up of units. Now, 
with an advanced guard containing part of the unit 
at the head and part of the unit at the tail of 
the main body, it would be feasible, at the moment 
of engagement, to reeoiislitiite the larger units 
by piacing tlie advanced guard portion of the 
leading unit to the left and that of the rear 
unit to the right. Thus when the advanced 
guard engagement developed into thebattle proper, 
it was possible to bring the larger units abreast 
without interniingling, tlie leading unit deploying 
to the left, the rear to tlie right. However, the 
want of homogeneity of the advanced guard and 
the objections to applying sealed-pattem arrange- 
ments to différent particular cases in the end 
induced the king to give up the idea. 
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General .Asada's advanced guard continued to 
cover the Ist Army as far as the Valu, without 
being relieved of its duties by other portions of 
the army. A large advanced guard can be 
entrusted with protectivc duties, at the hait and 
on the inove, for sevcral consécutive days," says 
our Field Service Régulations, The example of 
Asada*s advanced guard fumishes a practical 
confirmation of the soundness of this prescrip- 
tien. 

It included, we may observe, ammunition 
columns. As a rule, reserve ammunition vehicles 
belonging to such unîts follow, not the advanced 

guard, but the main body of a column, as it is 
of great importance to avoid a string of vehicles 
between advanced guard and main body. In the 
présent case, however, Asada's command was rather 
an advanced detachment, self-contained, than an 
advanced guard to other forces. It was two days 
ahead of the main body. 

In a European théâtre of war an advanced 
guard consisting only of half a brigade of ail 
arms could not as a rule be pushed out two 

days' march ahead of the main body without 
courting disaster. It would be too weak in 
cavalry to see, and too weak in rifles and guns 
to hold the ground gained. At the first threat of 
the enemy it would bave to retire, without having 
seen anything. An army advanced guard of 
this strength would only be permissible in Europe 
if it were meant to act in support of the army 
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cavalry * when the latter were sent forth in search 
of information. In such a case it would be the 
cavaliy, strictly speaking, that was the army ad- 

vanced guard, while the niixcd detachment's only 
object would be to gi\e the cavaky freedom to 
accomplish its difiicult mission. 

The Japanese Ist Army in Korea, we must not 

forget, was peculiarly siluMtcd, and we must be 
careful not to attempt the transplantation of its 
methods into our own soil till we have determined 
whether they will bear transplanting. 

During the march from Ping-\'ang to the Yalu 
General Kuroki was not once called upon to meet 
any hostile counter-niove. It is thereiore not even 
possible to estimate the taetical soundness of the 
measures adopted in this peculiar théâtre of 
opérations. 

The Ist Army liad to surmount the very 
serious obstacles presented by the elimate and 
the terrain ; and wheu we remember how in 
1812 the best army in the world, under an 
incomparable leader, found its death, we must 
recognize that it was no small test of Kuroki*s 
worth to bring his army to the Yalu at ail. 

* '"^ Army cavalry" is our independent cavalry; an army advanced 
guard corresponds in position to our protoctive " line, and iii com- 
position is a larfje M'If-coiitaiiH'd force of ail arnis sucli as under our 
régulations woiild he produced by the augmentation of the " protec- 
tive " troops to forni a stratégie advanced guard (sections Uô (G) and 
6G(1) FUId 8&rmee Kegvlatioru, Part I.). 

The principle and employment of such a great ''army advanced 
guard " b the maiuspriiig of the modem French school of sfcrategy and 
tactics.— Tr. 
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t 
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I 
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From Ping-Yang onwards the 
three divisions formed a single 
long column on the Mandarin 

Road, protected on its right only 
by weak Hanking detachments. 
l'he order of inarch is shown in 
the annexed diagram.* 

The advariced guard had a two 
days' lead from the fîrst. Then 
came the first liait' of the 12th 
Division as head of the main body. 
Half a day's march behind its tail 
foHowed the other half. Three 
marches in rear came the head 
of the Guard, and so on, a small 
rearguard closing the procession. 

The average day's progress was 
five to six miles. 

The Guard cavalry kept up 
coninumication with the littoral. 
The artiiiery and its wagons were 
able to proceed only because the 
infantry pushed and pulled at the 
wheels, while the engineers filled 
up the lîolcs in the road. As the 
supply vehic'les were not able to 
move, ail revietualling was done 
by sea, and the advaneed guard 
was more concemed with the pro- 
tection of tlie smail *'field dépôts "t 

* lier. mil. dex Anin-e-s- ctrnugt ren. 
t British Field Service Regulatiom, Part II., 
sect 99 (8). 
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fomned by the fleet at Boto and Ri-ka-ho than 

with the enemy's doings. 

On April 8 tlie rain began to fall in torrents, 
and the march became more trying than ever. 
At the moment the army was crossing the Che- 
chen and Ta-ing rivers. The bridge made by the 
Guards over the latter was earried away, and as 
thcre was no matériel available to replace it nearer 
than Japan, the two halves oi' the Guard remained 
separated by the river, now a wholly impassable 
obstacle. The 2nd Division*s bridge over the 
Che-chen was already on the point of breaking 
down at the moment wlien the troops came up. 
The danger was met by overloading the bridge 
with heavy stones, so that it was anchored, with 
the roadway two to three feet under water. On 
the llth, when the water had subsided, the whole 
division crossed, the bridge was then taken up, and 
the pontoons used to recotistruct tiie Guards' 
bridge over the Ta-ing. The army was then« 
able to résume îts march. 

On April 14 the Tith Division joined Asada's 
advaneed guard at Wiju. On the 21st the whole 
army was assembled on the leit bank of the Yalu, 
where the heavy artillery, transported by sea to 
Ri-ka-ho, joined it. 

At this date (the 21st) General Kuroki hud a 
considérable superiority in numbers over the enemy, 
and was well aware of it Nevertheless, he did 
not take the offensive, spending his time and 
energy instead in the most meticulous préparations. 
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This procédure, at this moment of tension in 
which Europe was asking itself what might be the 

military value of this nation of new-coniers, gave 
General Kuroki a réputation for exaggerated 
prudence that not even his bold handling of the 
Ist Army at Liao-Yang altogether efiaced. 

Meantinie, the 2nd Army, in its transports ofF 
the island of Sinniido, stood in readiaess eitlier 
to assist the Ist, if need be, or to proceed on its 
way to Port Arthur. 

By the end of April the object songht by the 
Japanese General Staii' in establishing the Ist Army 
in Korea — indirect action against Port Arthur — 
was effected. The Russians had sent two divisions 
towards Korea and the Yalu. Other forces had 
becn ht'ld at IJao-Yang, and at the news of the 
battle of May l e\ en Zikov's brigade * was recalled. 
l*his unit, at W a-fang-tien, had been in a position 
to watch the coast towards Pi-tzu-wo and Yen-tai 
Bay, to hamper the prelîmînary opérations of 
landing and to gain tinie for reinforceinents 
to eonie up by rail. By Zikovs withdrawal 
General Oku (2nd Army) was relieved not only 
of ail opposition to his landing, but also of ail 
unwelcome observation. 

The Ist Army had suflered greatly, but it liad 
enabled the iieadquarter Staff to achieve its 
object The will-power of the Japanese, which was 
to become more and more évident as the campaign 
proceeded, even thus early made itself felt. 

• b«« p. 170. 
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B. THE CROSSING OF THE YALU 

On April 28 the Ist Army was ready to attempt 
the passage of the Yalu by open force. 

The main arin of the Yidu in the neighbourliood 
of the islands, and tlie islaiids theniselves, were in 
the hands of the Japanese. The Russians were 
posted on the heights of the right bank of the 
Yalu at Antung, but from Antung northward it 
was a snialler river, the Ai-ho, wliich fornied 
the wet diteh of tlieir position ; and this river is 
fordable in many places— indeed, it can be crossed 
almost everywhere by men wading waist-deep. 
The Ist Army's own brid^ing equipment and that 
lent to it by the 2nd Army liad been nsed to 
forni numerous pontoon bridges between the 
varions islands, while, in addition, tiniber in quan- 
tity — ^the produce of a concession to a Russian 
syndicate for exploîting the Korean forests, accu- 
mulated near the Yalu nioutii — was available for 
iinprovised trestle bridges. 

The Russian cannonades of tiie preceding days, 
and the inspection of the amphithéâtre of hills 
opposite, on which every movement of the Russians 
could be deteeted with good glasses, and the spy 
serviee, had given the Japanese stafî' very complète 
information of Zasulich s strength and dispositions. 
Then, and then only, General Kuroki gave the 
order for the attack (see Map IV). 

SBA8ANDO, 10 a.m., AprU 28, 1904. 

(1) l'Ile V2th Division to cross tl\e Valu at Siii-ku-chin 
ou the night of the 29th, and to occupy the uorth atid 
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south ridge to the east of Hsia-ling-lao-kou * and Li-tzu- 
yuen; left to rest on hill 955. A detachment to march 
down the right bank of the river and oocupy hill 690. The 
duty of the ISth Divisnon is to cover the passage of the main 
army ; a further detachment from the division to be sent 
round the right by Chiao-chia-kou to threaten the enemy^s 
left and rear. Continuing its march, the ISth to occupy àie 
line Sa-lan-kou— hill R*" (west of li-tzu-yuen) on May 1. 

(S) The 2nd Division to rendessvous near Shasando (east 
of Wiju) by 10 a.m. on the SOth, and, starting at midnight, 
to march via bridges (J, A, E, and F, and occupy a line on 
Chukodai island befoce dawn on May 1. The artillery of 
the division to be in position on Kintei island opposite 
Chukodai, ready to open fire at daybreak on the SOth. 

(3) The Guard to rendezvous between Wiju and Hibo- 
kudo by 10 a. m. on the 30th ; this division to follow the 
îind over tlie stiiiie bridges and take up a line between it 
and the 12th. 

(4) The howitzers to take up a position on Kintei island 
on tlie ni«rl)t of the Î29lh. 

(5) The réserves (5 battalions, 5 stjuaihons) to rendezvous 
on Kyuri island hv 4 a.m, on Mav 1, with the exception 
of one battalioii, which is to be stationed on tlie left of the 
howitzer position to protect the artillery on Kintei island. 

One rarely ineets in field opérations an oïder 
in wliich everythint^ is regulated two days in 
advance with such détail and minuteness. How- 
ever, the orders were in tact carried out exactly. 

The commander of the Ist Army arranged 
evcrything betorchand as if for a review. This 
was reckoning without the euemy, and the event 
showed that he was right. 

On Aprii 80 the 12th Division advaneed between 
the Ai-ho and the Yalu, driving before it without 

* liavine juât eaât of Sa-lau-kuu. 
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difficulty the small scout detachments of Lieut.- 
Colonel Linda. On the same day, at 10 a.m. 
and then again at 1 p.m., the Japanese artilleiy 
directed a violent fire upon the two Hussian 

batteries on Telegraph * and Ma kuu Hills, and 
silenced them.f 

On May 1 Kiiroki's 45,000 men were launched 
to the attack of the 5,400 rifles and 17 guns on 
the other side of the water. j: 

At dawn the Guard Division was in the islands 
on the left bank of the Ai-ho, its left noi*th-east 
of Chiu-lien-cheng, its right south of Li-tzu-yuan, 
its batteries on Tiger Hill— hill 680. 

The 12th Division, to the right, fringed the • 
Ai-ho, its batteries north of Li-tzu-yiian. 

The 2nd Division, to the left, extended as far 
as the right of the howitzers on Kintei island ; in 
front of the latter and thus on the left front of 
the infantry were the divisional batteries, opposite 
Chiu-licn-cheng. 

Tlie batteries on the islands, ix. the 2nd Division 
and howitzer batteries, were commanded by tiie 
Russians (vertical interval 820 feet). The Japanese 
therefore had protected them by strong epaule- 
ments, which were hidden froni tiie eneniy's view 
by dunnny forests niade of branches brought up 
for the purpose. Channels had been eut to bring 
up water for sprinkling the ground in front of the 
guns, so as to prevent tell-tale clouds of dust 
arising l'roni the concussion of the discharges. 

* Tel^^ph Hill is " Suri-baclii-yama " on the inap iii Part I British 
qg(aai HiHarif, <<Conic«l HiU" on map foI. i. of the Bntiak 
qgkêra* Reportt.^yn, t See Map IV. % Sce Map V. 

18 
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The ininuteness of the orders wîls answered 
by minuteness in ail the détails of exécution. 
Eight to one as the odds were on their side, the 
Japanese were somewhat awed by the grand drama 
that was about to be enacted. 

At 5 a.m. on May 1 the Japanese artillery opened 
fire with more than 50 guns at once, and for the 
next two hours it covered the Russîan position 

with shells. The infantry remained lying down. 
No one, evidcntly, was disposed to commit im- 
prudences, and it was expected that the guns would 
have done more than half of the work before the 
infantry advanced. For their guns — 12 field, 6 
mountain, and 5 howîtzer batteries, 128 pièces in 
ail — were overwhehiiingly superior to the 17* of 
the Russians on Telegrapli and Ma-kou Hills, and 
it was desired to exploit this superiority to the 
fulL 

At last, a little before 7 a. m., the infantry moved 
to the attack by rushes. The firing line became 
thicker and thicker, and it was in a dense swarm 
that the 2nd and Guard Divisions crossed the Ai-ho 
and closed on the Russîan position that General 
Zasulich had just given the order to evacuate. 

The struggle was bricf, and had not necessitated 
any great efforts. Not only were the Japanese 
greatly superior in guns and rifles, but also the 
enemy had gone of his own accord, fighting only 
for the power of retreating. 

Yet at 9 a.m. the Guard and 2nd Divisions 

* Two batteries, lew 1 gun disaUed on the SOth and 2 guns de- 
tached to Chiug-kon. 
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came to a fùll stop, and voluntarily forewent 

the fruits of their victory. 

Was it fatigue that caused tliis hait ? 
The troops had passed a sleepless night in 
getting into position for the battle. 

Froni 5 to 7 a.m. the Japanese guns had sowed 
the hiils of the left bank with its shells, then at 
7 a.m. in a few minutes it had crushed the 
18 Russian guns the instant they revealed their 
positions. When the infantry advanced, therefore, 
it was powerfiilly supported by a great luinibcr 
of guns shooting undisturbed. Ne\ ertheless, the 
émotion of the infantry was very great ; the Russian 
buliets made many gaps in the line» and they had ' 
rather run away to the û^nt than advanced to 
ineet the foe. The crossi ng of the Ai-ho, with 
the water up to the mens waistbelts, had been 
hard work. 

But the weariness caused by a sleepless night 
and a two hours' fîght is ndthing more than the 

most ordinary infantry can master, and Kuroki s 
men were soldiers of the very first quahty. 

Moreover, fatigue does not appear in five-and- 
twenty thousand soûls at the same moment One 
man cannot or will not do more, while his neigh- 
bour is still ** fit " ; one eompany, more cnergetically 
liandled by a captain who is a leader of men, is 
still full of spirit when another is at the last gasp. 
Two divisions are not simultaneously overwhelmed 
by a wave of fatigue without there being some 
at least of. its components that will carry out their 
orders, and pursue a tlying enemy. 
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The 12th Division had fought a little ail day 
on the 80th ; it had also made a hard march over 

the Ilui-shan range to reach the edge of the 
Ai-ho. It had iiot, iiideed, felt the strain of 
fighting, but for tvvo days it had inoved on the 
swinging flank of tlie anny. This division, iinlike 
the others, did not hait at 9 a.m. for a considérable 
length of tiine. 

It was not fatigue, tlieret'ore, whieli pinned the 
Guard and 2nd Divisions to the ground. 

Was it the want of accompanying artillery which 

caiised the infaiitrv to hait ? 

Tlie Japanese artillery was still behind its epaule- 
nients, and coiild not iminediately foliow up its 
infantry. But this is no reason for not pursuing, 
for good înfantry advances untîl the enemy s fire 
stops it, and then awaits the arrixal of ils guns. 
In the présent instance the Kussians ofîered no 
résistance ; their guns had gone or were lying on 
the iield, their infantry fire had ceased. 

It was not, therefore, to wait for their guns that 
the Guard and 2nd Divisions gave up Lhe pursuit. 

According to the army commander s orders the 
frontal attack was to be combined with the en- 
veloping movement of the 12th Division. Was 
it, then, to give the 12 th time to exécute their 
eiivcloping movement that the frontal advance 
came to a standstill { 

One does not exécute a turmng movement 
merely for the " fun of the thing." One does not 
manœuvre for manœuvrings sake, but to break 
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down the enemy s résistance by an attack on its 
weak spot 

Here, however, the résistance was already over- 

coiiie, and so far froni a hait the logic of the 
situation asked for a vigoroiis advance upon the 
enemy, to force him to a close-quarter ûghU and 
so to check his ilight until the turning movement 
had taken effect. And if this were done the 
enemy woiild he not merely beaten, but destroyed. 

It was not therefore to wait for the r2th Division 
that the Guard and 2nd Divisions suspended the 
combat. 

Greneral Kuroki, observîng events with his own 

eyes, sent orders for the pursuit. **The Guard, 
resuming its advance at once, will estabhsh itself 
on the heights about Ha-ma-tang. The 2nd 
Division will move on Antung, and will connect 
with the flotilla. The I2th Division will gain the 
heights west of Ta-lou-fang, a detachnient on the 
right nioving by Ching-kou." 

Tlîese orders reached tlie Guard at 9.20, the 
2nd Division (Telegraph Hill) at 9.80, the 12th 
Division (Lî-tzu-3ruen) at 10. The 12th Division 
began at once to exécute theni. The others, 
however, disregarded theni altogether and stayed 
where they were until 1 p.in. 

Watching Arom Tiger HiJi, the army commander 
saw that his orders were a dead letter— and 
acquiesced. 

m 

The cause of this hait of the iwo divisions 
which forced the passage of the Yalu was not 
physieal, nor tactical either ; nor was it the extent 
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of the losses, which only amounted to noo killed 
and wounded. It must be sought for elsewhere. 

Up' to 1868 Japan had lived apart from other 
nations, neither knowing nor caring to know any- 
thing of Kuropccin civilization. In that year, 
suddenly awakeniiig from lier deep sieep, she had 
entered of her own free will, and eagerly, into 
a new way of life, along which she had progressed 
so rapîdly that she now felt herself capable of 
claiiiiing equality with the most powerfiil of 
Western nations. 

Japan's high estimate of herself was not accepted 
by the other nations, which supposed theinselves 
to hâve the monopoly of intellect and culture. 
In the cycs of the rest of the world, Japan 
reinained a backward nation. 

In 1894 and 1900 the Ëuropean nations had 
seen the Japanese army at work. They had 
formed a high opinion of its qualities, but the 
test was in eacli case too slight to have a décisive 
efFect. Some plainer démonstration was needed 
to open the eyes of those who woiild not see, and 
to place the Japanese nation, in the world*s sight 
as well as in its own, on the level of old 
Europe. 

On May Ist, 1904, at 9 a. m. this démonstration 
had been given. Japan had defeated a great 
power of the white race that had hitherto domi- 
nated the world. 

Ali over the world the battle of the Yalu 
produced an impression that was out of ail pro- 
portion to the merely military fact that 5,000 
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Russians with 18 guns had been beaten by 
45,000 Japanese with 128 guns. In the crossing 
of the ri\ cr and in the pursuit the winners lost 
only 867 ofiicers and men.* 

But no one misread it The Yalu was nd mere 
military afFair, but one of those avants which mark 
epochs in the history of the human race. 

Valmy was less a battle than an attitude. . In the 
face of the Prussian cannon-shot the Freneh soldiers 
did not flineh. They saluted the assailants* advance 

with crics of " ï'^ive la Nation ! " and this sufficed 
to stop the attaek, to bring Brunswick and 
King Frederick .William to acknowledge tham- 
selves beaten. In this battle of Valmy, where 
70,000 men were on the field, the Prussians lost 
but 184 out of ;34,000. "Brunswick had clearly 
diseovered in the army in front of him a 
phenomenon that had scarce been seen sînca the 
Wais of Religion— an army of fanatics, and if need 

be, martyrs.** t 

Valmy, as a mihtary fact, was insignificant. It 
was nevertheless one of the most important events 
of history— the opening of a new era in the life 
of the nations. 

On the evening of September 20, 1792, in the 
Prussian bivouacs, " Goethe was called upon to 
dispel, with liis customary wit, the sinister fore- 

♦ Officers ... 5 killed, 29 wounded = 34 
Men . . . 1G9 670 ««833 

Ï68 699 8C7 

(Ocnnaii General Staff, Kriefjsfjewh. EinzeUKhr{ftm, No. 39/40.) 
Micheleti Eût, de la Révolution* 
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bodings of his comrades. But thèse forebodings 

had mastered Goethe himself. J^ong he remained 
silent. When at last he spoke it was in a grave, 
solemn voice, and he only said thèse words, ' On 
this day and in this place there begins a new 
epoch in the history of the world.' " • 

Those who judge war merely by its niaterial 
side see in the battlc only the niouniing it 
causes, the rancour it leaves behind. They do 
not understand its grandeur. For them it is 
but a brutal act, a triumph of muscle over 
brain, a niouldy rehc of barbarisin bequeathed by 
past centuries and autoniatically accepted by the 
présent. Tlie high soûls, the intellect and culture, 
thé moral force of the combatants, are outside 
their ken. The efforts expended in preparing an 
army for war, the energy and tlie science of tliose 
• who labour in this préparation, count for nothing 
in tiie eyes of thèse ill-infomied judges. 

War has always necessarily brought high quali- 
ties into play. In our day its scîentific moral and 
social characlcristics range over a wider Held than 
ever before. It is conducted by means of engines 
which are the outcome of industrial progress. 
The combination of a light gun and a high initial 
velocity is a function of advances in metallurgy. 
The composition of the powder is the work 
of cheinistry. Wireless telegraphy found its 
first etnployment in the war navies. The first 
dirigible balloon of the world was assigned to 
a fortress. The aéroplane, in mere embryo, is 
handled by the soldier in view of war. 

* Duruy^ HùfL de la France, 
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Victory is the ransom paid by a vanquished 

opponent to a nation that has had the wisdoni to 
submit to the sacrifices entailed by préparation for 
war. Victory is, above ali, the resuit of the 
triumph of superior moral qualities over the brute 
instinct of self-preservation. It is the sacrament 
of courage, and never cornes to those who fear — 
and fear is the lot of those who ia peace have not 
cultivated morah 

Victory falls only to the nations that, strong in 
their civilization and their govemment, are fîghting 
for a great cause. When the arniies of tlie Revohi- 
tion fought for liberty and national iiidependence, 
they knew nothing but success. When the armies 
of Napoléon were used to enslave Spain, the tide 
of disaster set in. 

W'ar, tlien, is not the expression of vicions in- 
stincts. On the contrary it is in niost cases tlie 
assertion of a nation's moral and intellectual great- 
ness enlisted in a great cause. 

In 1904 Japan had the fîrm intention of shaking 
ofï'the oppression of the wliite race that had duped 
her over tlie Treaty of Shiuionoseki. For ten years 
she had worked for her émancipation, and had 
undergone very great material sacrifices to that 
end. For ten years the nation had swallowed in 
silence the affronts of the varions |)()\vers — Russia's 
occupying Manchuria, Port Arthur, pcrhaps Korea; 
Ëngland's installing herself at Wei-hai-wei ; Ger- 
many's seizure of Kiao-chou. 

For thèse ten years, too, the économie necessi- 
ties that had led Japan into the war with China 
made themselves felt more and more. For thèse 
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ten years tax had been added to tax, battleshîps 

to battleships, battalions to battalions. Were ail 
thèse efforts and sacrifices to be a pure waste ? 
Was the white race to rnaster for its own sole 
profit the immense market of China? 

Such were the questions at issue, and émotion 
lan high in Japan, higher still in the Ist Army. 

The moment of libération, it seemed, had corne, 
and war would tell whether or not the yellow 
race was the equal of the white. The Japanese 
knew that the war would be the touchstone that 
decided without appeal whether Japan had the 
right to march side by side with Europe. The 
battle of the Yalu was a struggle not merely of 
nation against nation, but of race against race. 

However well-prepared an army may be, the 
élément of iincertainty is always considérable, and 
tlie émotion of the conibatants is at high tension 
up to tlie very moment of the event. 

General Kuroki doubtless desired each day to 
defer till to-morrow the battle on which, it was 
évident, issues of ail possible seriousness depended. 
He did not hurry. llis préparations never seemed 
to hini complète enough — ^h'ence ail his bridges 
and the Macbeth forests that hid his warriors. 

When at last he gave the order for battle, he 
allowed e\ery one two days in which to learn 
llis part, to coni])reliend his mission. 

A cannonade compromises nothing and may do 
soine good. The batteries open fire. But he 
hésitâtes to launch the infantry. 

On the morning of May 1, rj04, the émotion 



> 
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of the Japanese was as intense as was that of 
the French on the moming of September 20, 

1792. 



At 9 a.m., the moment that the Russians 
acknowledgcd themselves beaten» the strained 

nerves relaxed, the exultation was tremendous, 
aiid cries of joy resouuded everywhere.* Ofiicers 
and meii abandoned themselves so entirely to the 
relaxation of victory that no one dreamt of com- 
pleting the suceess by pursuit. 

Thus from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. on the Japanese 
side tliere was a hait which was by no meaiis 
intended by the army headquartcrs. 

It was 9 a.m. . . . Although ail the world 
has heard of the eagemess of the victors to get 
their guns over the Yalu, they were, î wîU not 
say more eager, but certainly more succcssful with 
their Champagne, which arrixed on the Russiau 
trenches at that hour. Thus, hàrdly had the stem 
and deadly rattle of musketry receded înto the 
mountains than it was joyously replaced by the 
slight and frivolous pop that saintes the arrivai on 
tlie scène of the * subtle alchemist.' " t 

Officers and soldiers, stafis, army commander- 
ai! forgot the pursuit. The émotion was too much 
for them. 

The 12th Division, owing to its being behind- 
hand in the morning s advance, had had no enemy 

* German (îeiieral StafF, Kriegxgexch. FAnzelKchriften . 

+ General Sir lan ilamilton^ A Htuff Officera iScraii-Jfook, vol. i. 

^ 116. . 
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to beat. There was no drunkeimess of victory 
in this division, which slowly continued its march 
towards the right. It advanced without halting 

to the neighbourhood of Ila-ma-taiig, where it 
was destiiied to gather its own laurels. 

The war placed Japan on a level with the great 
civilized nations, the yellow race on an equality 

witli the white. Every one read aright the lesson 
of the Valu. It was then, and it reniains, the most 
important event of the Russo-Japanese war. 

C. HA-iMA-TANG— THE PLKSLIT 

*• The necessary digestion of the joy of victory " * 
did not afîect the Japaiiese 12th Division, as it had 
not had to win a victory. 

This division was able to pursue its course» 
and exécute the order received at 10 a.m. fW>ni 
General Kurokî t to " gain the heights west of 
Ta-loii-fang, a detaehnicnt on the right passiiig 
by Cliing-kou." Thus it came aboiit that the 
moving wing of the army — that with the farthest 
distance to cover, that which at 9 a.m. was behind- 
hand — was the first to reach the eneniy*s second 
position at Ha-nia-tang. 

The detaehnicnt attacked Ching-kou by the left 
bank of tlie Ai- ho, while General Inouye and the 
main body of the division advanced by the right 
bank. The division marched by brigades abreast. 
Sasaki's, skirting the bank of the Ai-ho, had the 
47th in iirst and the létli (iess one battalion) in 

* MùBîag, Au» tneinem Leben, f See p. 197. 
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second line; of Kigoshi's the 24t.h led and the 

46th foUowed. Except for the sniall effort of dis- 
lodging the Russian battahon and the two guns 
with it (p. 114) from Ching-kou, the 12th Division 
had no résistance to overeome, since Colonel 
Gromov, in vîrtue of Zasiilich's order to retreat 
on Feiig-huang-cheng, had evacuated the heights 
of the right bank (p. 132). 

When tlie 12th Division had reaclied the Ching- 
kou — Ha-ma-tang track, Kigoshi*s brigade, which 
was on the left, was the first to engage, facing 
south. Colonel Harada*s 24th Régiment leading. 
At 12.30 p.m. Gromov had evacuated the col of 
Lao-fang-kou, and thus there was no i'orce of the 
enemy to oppose the movement on Ua-ma-tang. 
Progress therefore was rapid, and at 1.80 the 
vanguard of the 24th Infantry threw itself upon 
a group of Russian mountcd scouts who were 
watching, too closely for their owu safety, the road 
from Lao-fang-kou. ^ 

Immediately afterwards its fire swept the road 
by which the battery 3/3rd E.S.A. was retîring. 
The wagons of this battery had ah'cady pussccl, 
but tlie guns could not continue theu: retreat, 
and the teams being shot down the gunners could 
do no more than swing the muzzles of their guns 
round upon the enemy.* 

Becausc of the narrovvness of the défile by which 
the advanced guard was approaching. the column 
had tailed out considerably, so that Colonel 

• The position of the battery, according to the BntishQfieiot Hidorif, 
was 1,000 yds. S.K. (»f Ila-ma-taiig, that of iho Japatie'JO Company, 
6/11/24, ou the spur about BOO yds. N.W. of lla-ma-taug. — Th. 
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Harada had only one battalion with him to resist 
a vigorous counterstroke delivercd by Colonel 
Tsibulski. But this critical situation did not last 
long. Soon the whole of the 24th was on the 
ground, then came the leadîng battalion of the 
46th, and the retreat of the Russians on this side 
was eut ofï'. 

A little la ter the Guard and 2nd Divisions» 
which had finished ''digesting the joy of victory** 
by 1 p.m., arrived in their tum and completed the 
învestment of the Russians who were stîU on the 

hill of Ha ina-tang. Thèse brave men, hopeless 
of success, could oaly fight for their honour. 



On April 17 (^encrai Kuroki at Wiju had 
received from the Great General Staff' at Tokyo 
the following despatch : *' 2nd Arnny will begin to 
land near the mouth of the Ta-sha-ho on May 1. 
The complète disembarkation will take forty-five 
days. The Ist iVrniy is not to advance beyond 
Tang-shan-cheng. Entreneliing itself strongly at 
this point it is to wait until the 2nd Army, 
with which it is to co-operate, has finished 
landing." 

After his \ictoiy on the Yalu, Kuroki had 
obtaincd permission to push on as far as Feng- 
huang-cheng.* On May 11 the whole of the Ist 
Army was coneentrated there. The 12th Division 
lay east of the town, with outposts towards 
Sai-ma-ehi, and eonneeted wïth the lleserve troops 

* âee Map VII. 
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under Yoshida at Kuan-tien-clieng. The Guard 
was west of tlie town, aiid threw off a brigade and 
the divisional cavalry to the west to facilitate the 
opération of the lOth Division, which was about 
to disembark at Takushan. The surveillance of 
the Russiaii Eastern Detacliment was entrusted to 
the 2nd Division, whicli to reduce the task of 
surveillance to a minimum had recourse to fortifi- 
cation. 

The opérations of the Ist Army were to be 
suspended for the forty-five days required for the 
landing of the 2nd Army in its entirety. 

The object to be sought was the maintenance of 
the ground gained, whatever efforts the "Russians 
miglit make to throw back the Ist Army into the 
sea or intb Korea. To acliie\ e this end the army 
commander relied upon fortification to augment 
His strength. Feng-huang-cheng was organized 
as a temporary fortress {place du moment). 

In case of attack by very superior force, the 
Ist Army could slielter itself behiiid the works of 
Feng-huang-cheng. But it relied upon manœuvre 
also for its defence, and therefore pushed out its 
feelers to a considérable distance. 

Tliere was another way of frustrating the possible 
attacks of the Russians. Ue could have arranged 
to give way before a Russian advance and shelter 
himself behind the Yalu. But, unless his situation 
should become quite desperate, Kuroki could not 
entertain this idea. 

The army had gained a moral ascendancy by 
the victory of the Yalu, To rethre—even merely 
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as a précaution and without pressure from the 
enemy — ^would have been to forfeit tins ascendancy, 
that was such an inestimable asset for the battles 
that were still to corne. 

To retire would have had the fiirther disad- 
vantage that the Ist xVrmy would not be able 
to prépare for its future offensive in combination 
M'ith the other armies. Feng-huang-cheng was a 
threatening bridge-head in advance of the Yalu, 
and it was a matter of the highest importance to 
keep it. 

Retween Feîiir-huang-cheng and Liao-Vang the 
Mandarin Road traverses a mountainous, poor, 
and almost roadless country. As the line of opéra- 

tio!is and the niux enicnts oï supply vehieles were 
praetieally confined to this one track — hadiy laid 
out, badly nietalled, and incapable of standing the 
strain of much transport — it was ont of the 
question to reinforce the Ist Army by other 
divisions for an ad\ance. 

Fortifieation therefbre was the onlv means which 
couid enable Kuroki's army to face the eritical 
period between May 1 and the middie of June — 
that is, until the intervention of the 2nd Army 
should divert to another théâtre sonie part of the 
Russian forces that were gradualiy accumulating 
in Liao-Yang. 

The temporary fortress of Feng-huang-cheng 

was protected by poweri'ul defences constructed on 
the adjacent heights. 

in order to keep alive Kuropatkin s apprehen- 
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sions oi' an offensive of the Ist Army, various 
points along the front of his Ëastern Detach- 
ment were menaced by small expéditions. Thèse 
sallies were very effective in provoking the false 
manœuvres of General Keller, described above in 
Chapter IV. 

In view of a further advance, Feng-huang-cheng 
was also organized as a great fixed magazine. 
Supplies and munitions were accumulated and 
hospitals formed there. Presently a narrow-gauge 
railway was made to bring this fixed magazine in 
touch with Antung, the port for disembarking 
stores. 

A calm now settled down on this part of the 

théâtre of war, as both sides had equally strong 
motives for gaining time. 

D. THE 2nd army IN THE LIAO-TUNG PEMNSULA 

« 

In studying the Japanese plan of opérations we 
observed that the first objective to be attacked 
was the Russian squadron, the second the army 
brought by Russia to the Far Ëast. 

The first phase in the exécution of thèse opéra- 
tions had been a direct attaek by Admirai Togo 
on tiie Russian scjuadron at Port Arthur. 

The object of the second phase— the opérations 
of the Ist Army in Korea, culminating in the 
battle of the Yalu — was indirect action agiùnst 
the same squadron. 

In the third phase, direct action is renewed 
against the squadron, which Togo's tleet iiad been 
unable by itself to destroy. 
14 
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As soon as the victory of tlie Valu liad rcassured 
the Japanese General Staff as to the safety of the 
Ist Army, the second phase was at an end and the 
third opened. 

The 2nd Army left the" neighbourhood of 
Sin-mi-do ïsland and stcanied towards the Liao- 
Tuiig Peninsula, wliich was reached near the 
Elliot Islands.* The disemharkation comnienced 
on May 5 near Pi-tzu-wo, at Yen-tai Bay. On the 
7th the raîlway communication between Port Arthur 
and l iiao-Yang was damaged. On the 13th it was 
deiinitively intercepted by the Japanese, and thence- 
forward Port Arthur was isolated ùom the rest 
of the world. 



General Okus instructions from headquarters 
were as follows: 

The 2nd Army in conjuiiction with the fleet is to forni a 
base of opérations in tlie southeni Liao-Tinig. It should 
establish itself on the line Port Adains — the Ta-sha-ho facing 
north, and on the line of Chin-chou — Dalny facing soutb, 
thus providing itself with a base from which it can advanoe 
against the enemy in concert with the Ist Army. 

The transporte will as a preliminary be conoentrated 
ofT ChinampOy ready to set sail at the favourable moment for 
the places of disemharkation, the Ta-sha-ho mouth and Yen- 
tai Bay. 

The enemy**s situation is at this moment as follows : 
• The Russian squadron is inside the harbour of Port 
Arthm*, where the work of fortify ing still continues. Entrench- 

An Aocoant of the elabonte precautious taken for tbe securily of 
tbe transports is to be foand in part ii. cb. i. of tbe Britiab Qfieiai 
Hiitary.— Th. 
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nicnts have l>een coiistriu-ted on the position of Nnn-slian, at 
tlie isthnius of Chin-chou, and sonie heavy guns luive been 
niounted there. 

The foast hetwccii Dalnv and the Valu estnaiv is 
watched by varions detachnii nK avera^ing sonie .'iOO inen 
each. Port Adanis is oceiipied. Dispositions liave been inade 
by the enemy to défend Ving-kou against attack hy sea or 
land. 

Tlie Russians seeni to l)e coQcentrating at Liao-Yang, 
Kai-ping and i^eng-huang-cheng. 

The work of the 'iiid Army, theii, was to establish 
itself in the Liao-Turig and to create a large base 
of opérations exteiidîng from Dalny to Port 
Adams. Once this base had been acquired, it 
would be possible eîther to besiege Port Arthur 
or to move against the Riissiaii forces at liiao- 
Yang in concert with the Ist Ariiiy. 

Iinniediately after the receipt of thèse orders, 
General Oku quitted Japan (April 21). He 
sailed with a part of his transports to Chinampo 
Hrst, tbeii to Sin-mi-do Tsland (where he was at 
hand to assist Kuroki should tlic occasion deinand 
it), and histly, after the victory of the Yalu, to the 
Ëlliot Islands. 

To proteet the dîsembarkation of the 2nd Army 
froni the eneniy's interférence, Admirai Togo 
sacrificed twelve mercliaiit vesscls and their crews 
in a third unsuccessful attempt to ** eork up " the 
neck of Port Arthur harbour. 

On May 5 tlie 8rd Division began to land. The 
Ist and 4th and the Ist Artillery Brigade (army 
troops) foUowed in their turn. 

On May 18 at 8 p.m. General Oku issued his 
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orders for tlie clearance of the wide base of opéra- 
tions Dalny — Port Adams. The Ist Division 
was to seize Chin-chou, while the Srd and 4th 

occupied the line of J^ort Adams — tlie Ta-sha-ho. 
The 5th Division began its disembarkation in 
turn. 

But the Japonese gênerai, leaming that the 
Russians at Chin-ehou were being reinforced, while 

ou the iiorth side, towards W^i-fang-tien, there were 
few of the eneiiiy, issued fresh orders on the 15th. 
The greater part of the army was to move on 
Chin-chou, the smaller to act as protective corps 
on the Ta-sha-ho. 

On the lOth the Japanese Ist Division had a 
soniewhat sharp hrush with General Fock, com- 
mander of the Uussian 4th £.S. Division, Port 
Arthur corps. Just at this moment Admirai 
Togo s fleet was suffering from a séries of disasters 
which caused great émotion in Japan. On the 
12th a torpedo-vessel struek a nnne and sank ; 
on the 14tli the same fate befeli the small cruiser 
Miyako in Deep Bay,* and next day, worst of ail» 
the two great battleships Hatsuse and Yashhna 
sank off Port Arthur after striking mines. t 
liuniours of Ilussiah submarines gained eredence. 
The safety of the troops on tlie mainland seemed 
to be imperilled. 

On May 21 the 5th Division, now well advaneed 
in its disembarkation, was left in observation of the 

* Ëast of Chin-chou. — Tr. 

t On the lôth; iu addition the fine cniîser YoêkhM was sank in 
collision. — TtL, 
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north front, while the Ist, drd» and 4th, and wîth 
them the army artillery, were ordered to assault 

and carry tlie isthmus of Nan-slian. On the 
26th a terrible combat took place, in which a 
single Russian régiment (the 5th £.S.), aided 
by a powerful artillery, held the ground agaînst 
three Japanese divisions. It lost 1,800 men, but 
the assailants paid for their success with 4,550 
casualties. Next day the Hussians evacuated 
Dahiy. 

** It is believed that the Headquarters at Tokyo, 
in discussintç tlie use to be made of the victory of 
Nan-shan, considercd vvhether it woukl not be best 
to push Oku*s army on to Port Arthur without 
allowing the eneiny time to complète the defences 
of the place. 

" The fear of leaving Kuroki unsupported within 
two days' march of the cncniy's anuy, hovvever, 
dictated another method of procédure — to besiege 
Port Arthur with a third army, to be formed 
under General Nogi on the nudeus of the Ist and 
llth Divisions. Oku's 2nd Army, to be pushed 
northward, vvould be formed of the 8rd, 4th, and 
5th Divisions and reinforced by the 6th, operating 
in concert with the Takushan army"* {Revue 
ml des Armées étranglres^ May 1908). 

The principal objective being the Russian fleet, 
it was logical to seek to rcach it as soon as possible. 
But it would not have been reasonable to launch a 

* 'ITien consistiug only of the lOth Division (Cieneral Kawarnura), 
but afterwardâ formed as a 4th Army under General Nodzu, who had 
emomanded in tiie Ping-yang aod Hai-cheng campaigns, 1804^*— Ta. 
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. field army, unprovided wîth siège resources, to the 

attack of cven an incomplète fortress. As for the 
Ist Arniy, in reality tliis was not in danger; and 
even if fears had been entertained for its safety, it 
would bave been easy to support it with the fresh 
divisions that it was proposed to send agaînst Port 
Arthur under Xogi. 

It is, nevertheless, extremely probable that the 
importance of the objective engendered an idea in 
some quarters of carrying the pursuit on the 27th 
up to Port Arthur. A quick straightforward 
attack * fbllowing immediately upon a victory over 
part of the garrison of a fortress has often an 
excellent chance of success. Many thoughtful 
men bave judged that such an attack driven 
home upon Paris, immediately after the action of 
Cliâtillon, would luive been .successful. 

The chance is better in proportion as the means 
availablc are larger. Our own field armies, aided 
by their heavy field artillery, need not hesitate to 
force on the assault of a hostile fortress. The 
annals of France record many such vnctories, and 
will^ijrely j^cord yet othcrs in the future. 

ThcTiJapanese ^nd^Arniy, howcVerTîïâd lost very 
heavily at Nan-shan. On May 26 its oiganization 
was still incomplete.t The expenditure of ammu- 
nitîon in the battle had emptied alnrost ail the 
wagons, and there was no artillery available heavier 
thaii ordiuary field guns. 

* Attaque knuquée has nowadays replaced the old "Attack de vive 
fitree " ae a teehnica] term of si^êcraft.— Tu. 

t Le, most of the ammunition columtis had not yet been landed. 
The gm\9 had 196 rounds each at the front, of whîch 174 had heen 
expeuded.— Tk. 
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In thèse conditions ît seems that the chances of 

a f'orced assault woiild have been small. 

And, since the préparation of a siège army had 
been foreseen and would take but little time, it was 
logical to keep the 2nd Army free for field opéra- 
tions. This was the course adopted. 

While General Oku was thus carrying eut the 
prelimînaries to the investment of Port Arthur, 
the 5th Division with the Ist Cavahy Brigade 
covered the army's zone of opérations from inter- 
férence from the north. 

General Ueda, eonimanding this division, had on 
May 21 received the foUowing order : 

G. O.C. 5th Division with the detachments of the Srd 
and 4th Divisions allotted to him, the force now londing, 
and the cavalry brigade will occupy the line from Pii-lan-tien 
alongthe Ta>sha-ho so as to protect the ftnd Army in its 
southerly movement.* 

* 

On the day after the action of Nan-shan, in view 

of the direction to he takeri hiter by the army, 
General Ueda gave tlie Ist cavalry brigade the 
foUowing order f: 

Wa-GBiA-TUir, May 2là, l&Oé, 2 p.m. 

H. Q. dth Division. 

You will leave your présent camp to-morrow, Mav 29, 
early in the moming, and move with your brigade on Chiu- 
chia-tien, where you will take post with your maîn body. 

You will despatch a detachment on Fu-chou or its 
environs, and will send reconnoitring patrols in the direction 

♦ Brituh Offirerit' Report*, vol. i. p. (>5, 
t See Map Vil, 
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of HsiuD-yao-chengy* thèse to penetrate as far to the north 
as possible. 

Two oompanies of the llth Infantry Régiment are 
detailed to support you.t 

This reconnaissance resulted in an encounter 
about 1.80 p.m. on May 30, between the 2nd 

squadron lîJtli Régiment and some Russian cavalry, 
at \Vii-chia-tiin;j: and Lung-wang-niiao on the 
left bank of the Fu-chou-ho. "The Cossacks, 
with their reins tied to their belts," says the 
Revue MiUtaire, following the Japanese account,- 
wielded their hmces with both hands. Striking 
violent blows with the staves on the bridle hands 
of their opponents» they dismounted them, and, 
once the Japanese were on the ground, speared 
them with skilful thrusts.*' 

This unhorsing of cavalry by blows on the bridle 
hand is an improbable story. Xevertheless the 
fact remains that forty-one Japanese troopers were 
killed and wounded with the arme blatiche, and 
that no parallel case occurred during the rest of 
the war. 

Froni this day forward the Japanese cavalry, 
convinced of its inferiority with eold steel, did not 
venture to tackle the Russian, and fell back upon 
dismounted action. Now, dismounted fighting is 
not the normal for cavalry, for in it the cavalry is 

* On the nûlwRf and between Te-U^ssa and Kai-ping, 30 miles north 
of the firsfc-named.— Tr. 
t Revue MiHtaire. 

X There are Rêverai (five or six) villages of this name in the région. 
The sceiic of the cavalry fight isa little soutli-east of the railway bridge 
over the Ku-chou lio. 8eo plan of the battlefield of Te-li-88U. The 
uame meaus " fivç-femiljr village." — Tb. 
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worse than the most médium infantiy, Mrhile its 
greatest asset, mobility, is sacriBced. 

According" to tlie Revue MUitaire^ General 
Akiyama (tlie brigade eoininaiider), speakiiig of the 
dîsmounted fighting of his squadrons, remarked 
**one does what one can." Of what, then, was 
this cavalry brigade capable ? 

At the battle of Liao-\^arig, in wliich the losses 
ot the Japanese ariny \\ ère so se\ ère, *' General 
Akiyama commanded the mixed brigade of 
cavalry, but although he was supported by field- 
guns, maehine-guns, and înfantry, he could accom- 
plish nothing agaiiist the right of the Russian 
Army. The Vavalry brigade had txvo men ivounded.''* 
Lîeut.-Colonel Fukuda, of the Japanese stafi» speak- 
ing of the fighting during the pursuit of the 
retreating Russians (Sept. 3) said, **Even at such 
a suprême moment as this there was, however, one 
group of men wlio were idle. This was the 
cavalry. So they were employed to go back to 
the river and cook food for their companions of 
the infantry." t 

Thus, the effect of the fight at Wu-chia-tun on 
May 30 upon tlie Japanese Ist Cavalry Brigade 
was to demoralize it for the rest of the campaign. 

The soldier who cornes of a brave race is brave 

whatever thç uniform he is dressed in. The heart 
of the Japanese trooper was surely as bold as those 
of his conirades of the othcr arms ; yet, not only 
was he afraid of the arme blanche^ but on the day 

* Sir lau liuiniltou, A Staj^ Oj^er'^ JScrap-Book, vol. ii. p. Iô3. 
t Ibid, 
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after Lîao-Yang he was convicted of having taken 

undue care to protect himself from shot and shell 
iii addition. 

At the outset of the war, while the Russian 
cavalry had a great réputation, the Japanesetrooper 
had no confidence in his horse. The fight of 

AVii-cliia-tun aui^incnted his t'ear of the lUissians* 
cold steel, and niade him even less confident than 
before in his steed. Nothing — not even the 
inactivity of the Russian cavalry, not even the 
poor quality of the second and third levy Cossacks 
— could overconie his moral dépression. 

In 1870 the first engagements seriously shook 
the inoraJ of our own gunners, who could see the 
inferiority of their guns to those of the Germans. 
At Rezonville the French artillery lost only 550 
killed and woimdcd, while the German gunners 
letl (>70 of their numher on the field of battle.* On 
that day the iatter freqnently fought under fire of 
the French infantry. But at no moment of the 
day were French gunners reached by Prussian 
bullets. Tliey kcpt too far back from the firing 
line ibr that, so l'ar indeed that they would only 
have been exposed to shell lire had not Bredow's 
and Redern*s squadrons dosed with them. On the 
18th the French artillery displayed even less dash 
than on the 16th — as evidenced by the percentage 
of losscs given in the officiai history.f 

It could not be otherwise. But no one on that 
account has the right to suspect the intrinsîe 

* The GermaiiB, tt mn^^t ho remcmbered^ having only half as many 

batteries PTi^atrefï as the Freiicli. — Tr. 
t Les Uitéraiioms autour de Metz, vul. iii. p. 711* 
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courage of any one of the mcn who served oiir 
guns in 1870. The Prussiaii matéî'iel from the 
first asserted its enormous superîority over the 
French; and not one of the three arms, on 
the German side, showed more boldness than the 
artillery. The battles of August 1870 were vic- 
tories of the Prussian gun. The guri being 
superîor, the gunners thought that nothing was 
beyond their power to accomplish. 

The Prussian rifle, on the other hand, was 
distinctly inferior to the French, aud the Prus- 
sian infantry always sought to avoid tackhiig 
their opponents of the saine arm, face to lace 
and both sides unaided. When they did — as in 
the case of the Fond de la Cuve* — ^it was so 
nervously that a niere sketch of a counter- 
attack produced the niost terrible panics. On 
the south side of the Fond de la Cuve, after the 
battle, only nineteen French bodies were found, 
most of them struck in the back by the buUets 
of their coinrades who reinained north of the 
ravine. It was not thercfore the pursuit but the 
fear of pursuit that hunted Wedells flying infantry 
'* nach Thiaucourt." f Marshal Canrobert had 
had some one under him to initiate a counter-stroke 
at Saint Privât on August 18, perhaps the Prussian 
(îuard would have imitated the .'îSth Brigade. 

On both sides the ca\'alry trusted in its horses. 
No cavalry combat having occurred to .weaken 
the confidence of the French troopers, a Gallifet 
could charge again and again, even at Sedan. 

* 38th Proâsian Brigade at Mars la Tour, August 16, 1870 —Tr, 
t Xhiaocoart is ten miles south of the scène of action.— Tb. 
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The soldier's moral force is the product of 

éducation and racial qiialities. But it cannot 
liave frce play withoiit a background of the con- 
fidence that is felt by the soldier wiio trusts his 
weapon. 

The Japanese are making the most meritorious 
efforts to iinprove the quality of their cavdry 

reniounts. 

We ourselves \mve created an artiilery matériel 
whieh has not yet been equalled, at any rate as 
regards the field-gun. Our infantrymen would 
lose the superiority in armament if to-morrow an 
adversary were to rc-arm witli an extra-rapid 
loader. Our cavalry deinands a lighter horse- 
artillery gun, and, above ali, horses that can gallop 
— ^not trotters that ordinary commerce does not 
want 

Their deinands inust be satisfied. The skinnish 
of May 30, 1904, near Wu-chia-tun and its 
enormous influence upon the Japanese cavalry, 
the meekness of the French artiilery at Vionville 
and Gravelotte, the poor résistance of the Prussian 
infantry at tlie Fond de la Cuve are facts tliat 
it is weli not to ignore. 

Even the bravest race must inevitabiy be pain- 
fully impressed by the knowledge that its weapons 
— ^the horse, the gun, the rifle — are inferior. Let 
us not expose the French race to this impression, 
in respect of any arin of tlie service whatever. 

If we cannot have quantity, let us see to it 
that we have quality. To our quality of race, 
let us add quality of training and quality of 
annauient. 
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E. THE JAPANESE AIIMTKS ON THE EVE OF THE 
BAITLE Ob TE-Ll-SSU 

After the storming of Nan-shan and the occu- 
pation of Dalny a separate siège army was formed 
for the attack of Port Arthur, uiider the orders 
of General Nogi. This 3rd Army, forined on the 
nudeus of the Ist Division whieh was taken ùom 
the 2nd Army» included, besides this, the llth, 
9th, and later the 7th Division, and also several 
reserve hrigades. The single task of this army 
was the attack of tlie liussian squadron — the 
third stage of this being one of direct action by 
the army and navy combined. 

The other armtes were free therefore to act 
against the second of the two ohjeetiv es laid dowu 
— the Far Easteru Army of Russia. 

The 2nd Army, freed from ail responsibilities as 
regards Port Arthur, and leaving the Ist Division to 

await its newcomrades betweenXan-shanand Dalny, 
brought back the 3rd and 4th Divisions into line 
with the 5th on the front Ta-sha-ho — Port Adams.^ 

Its new order of battle was: 8rd, 4th, 5th 
Divisions Ist Artillery Brigade, Ist Cavalry 
Brigade. Its base of opérations lay between tlie 
line Ta-sha-ho — Port A dams and Dalny. h rom 
this base ît was to march against the enemy *'in 
co-operation with the Ist Army.** 

On June 8, 1904, the 8rd, 4th, and 5th Divisions 
were facing north on the Port A dams line, wliile 
on the coast adjacent to the EUiot Isiands the 
work of disembarkation went on incessantly. 

« SeeMapVIII. 
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The 2nd Army's final ordre de biUailk was as 
foUows : 

2md ABMY 



Aitny Commander, General OKU 
Chief of StaiE, General UCHIA 

Sbd division, General OSHIMA 



5rii brigade; 

(Wei:eral 
YAMAtiUCUI) 


17TH I5RI(;A(»E 
(Général 
&ODAMA) 


DIVISIONAL TOORrS 


6th Regt. 
(3 btns.) 

33rd Regt. 
(3 btns.) 


18th Regt. 
(3 btns.) 
34tb Rt'Kt. 
(3 btus.) 


3rd F.A. 
Regt 

(6 batts. = 
36 guns) 


3rd Cav. 
Begt. 
(3 sqs.) 


3rd 
Eng. 
Bto. 


Deparl- 
ment^al 
troopa 


4th division, General OGAWA 


12-3-6 




7ni BRIGADE 
fOniMi»! 

NnmiJiMA) 


mu BRIGADE 
(Oeoeml 
AKDO) 


DIVISIONAL TROOFS 


8th Regt. 
(3 btns.) * 
37th Begt. 

(3 btns.) 


9th Regt. 

(3 btns.) 
88th Regt. 

(3btn«.) 


4th F.A. 
Regt. 
(6 batta. « 
SGgnna) 


4th Cîiv. 
Regt. 
(3 .-qs.) 


Eng. 
Btu. 


Départ- 
mental 
troops 


6TH DIVISION, Général UEDA 


12-3-6 




9th BR II j ade 

1 (ieiItTlll 

>'AGAOKA) 


21ST HRIOADE 

(( reiienil 
TâUKAMUrO) 


DIVISIONAL TB00P8 


Util Hegt. 

(3 btns.) 
41st Rfgt. 

(3 btns.) 


21.st Regt. 

(3 btns.) 
42iid Regt. 

(3 btns.) 


51 h Mount. 
Art. Regt. 
(6 batts. 
= 36 guns) 


5tli Cav. 
Regt. 
(3aqa.) 


ôth 
Eng. 
Btn. 


Départ- 
mental 
troops 




12-3-6 





* Hie Briti^h Officiât History, vol. ii. p. 33^ statoe that 111/37 was 
probably absent in Korea. — ^I'r. 
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ABMY TROOPS 



IR CAVALRY BKI6ADB» 
(0«Mnl AKITAMA) 


IBT ARTILLERT BRIGADE 
(OMMnlUCHlTAMA) 


]3th Cav. Regt. (4 sqs. and raach. giin) 
14 f h Cav. Rcgt. (4 sqs. and macb. gun) 
Ilorse ArtilJery battery 


13th, Htli, and 16th F. A. Regts. 
(eacb of 6 battSw « 36 gans) 


Total ol the 2nd Army . . . . 


0 8-19 


36-17-37 



» 97^500 combAtuits. 



[N.B. — To thèse were added : t 
^ DIVISION, G«nera1 OEUBO 



llTH BRIQADB 
(Ckn. IIDA) 


24TH BRIQADB 
(Gm, KOIDZUMB} 


DIV18IOKAL TROOPS 


IStb R«st. 

(Sbtiu!} 
45th Rflgt. 
18 btu.) 


(SUdZ) 
48th R«gt. 
(3 btna.) 


etb F. A. 

Regt. 
(6 batta. 


Regt, 
(Siqi.) 


6thBng. 


Dvput- 
mmtal 
trooiM 




12-»^ 





ARMT TROOPS 



llTH KOBI (RESERVE) BRIGADE 


UEAVT ARTILLERY 


12tb Kobi Regt. (2 btns.) 
23id Kobi ilcgL (2 btiMu) 
M KM lUBt (2 htaa.) 


2Dd Group Foot Artillei^ (4 batts. = 16 guns) l 
4tli Oionp Foot ArUU«i7 (« bKto. = 24 guu) Ç 




6-0-10 



Oross Total 2nd Anny . 



54-20-53 



It is, however, the lU't tnbil only whicli attV'cts the Tc-li-ssu pha.se. 
This was, as stated above, 36-17-37, or, accordiug to the British 
Officiai Hintory, some 37,500 combatants. — Tr.] 

* Accordiug to the British Obviai Uiatory the machine-guns formed 
6-gun iMtfcery. — ^Tr. 

T Only one batialion of the Gth division and none of the Amiy 
Troops arrived i» tinie to be présent at Te^li-SSil. — ^Tb, 

1 Four batteries light mortars. — Th. 

1 One battery 25-pounders, one battery 6-inch howitzera^ foar 
batteries %ht mortars. — ^Tn. 
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The days betvveen Juiie 8 and i;3 passcd without 
any noteworthy incident. Reconnaissances were 
carried out by small detachments, information 
being demanded especially of the espionage service. 
Meanwhile the ariny accuniulated its resources 
and was daily strengthened by the landing of 
fresh men and matériel 

On the Idth Oku*s army was ready to begin its 
opérations against Kuropatkin's forces in concert 
with the 4<th and Ist Armies. 



The 4th Army, up to its junction with the 
2nd Army at Hai-cheng, consisted only of the 
lOth Division. 

[4jTB ARHT] 
IOth division, General KAWAHURÂ 



8th brigade 
(Uaueral lUJO) 


coth brigade 

(General MAULI) 


DIVI8I0NAL TROOn 


lOth Regt. 

(:i l.tns.) 
40tb Kegt. 
(3 btns.) 


20th Regt. 

(3 btns.) 
3Utb Kegt. 

(3 btns.) 


lOth Monnt. 

Art . Rogt. 
(G batls. 
= 36 guns) 


IOth CaT. 

Kegt. 
(3 sqa.) 


IOth 

Eng. 

BtD. 


Départ- 
mental 
troops 




12 3 6 





(ïcneral Kauaniura had coiiinienced his dis- 
enibarkation at Takushan on May 11). Tlie first 
units landed, as soon as they set ibot on the 
mainland, hastened to construct an entrenched 
camp, under cover of which the business of dis- 
embarkation could be carried on in entire safety. 

The Japanese army, imbued as it incontestably 
was with the oifensive spirit, yet made very free use 
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o£ fortification, and certainly the présent example is 
amongst those that are most worthy of imitation. 
At Feng-huang-cheng the Ist Army created a 

temporary fortress to seciire itsclf. At Takushaii 
the lOth Division tbrmed a fortitied bridge-head in 
front of its base of opérations. When tlie 2iid 
Army occupied Dalny its first business was the forti- 
fication of a bridge-head to protect the disembarka- 
tion of the siège anny s matériel at this port. 

Whenever troops have tcniporarily to hold on 
to ground that they have won, tliey ought to 
call upon fortification to give them the strength 
that their numbers cannot give. This is the lesson 
taught by the Ist Army at Fen<]^-luiang-eheng, tlie 
4th at Takushan, and the 2iid at Dahiy. 

The lOth Division soon came into touch with 
the Ist Army. The Guard Cavalry was pushed 

out by the hitter towards Takushaii, aiid wheii, 
on June 3, an entire infaiitry brigade (Asada's of 
the Guard) arrived at Slia-li-ehai, the connection 
between Kawamura and Kuroki was complète. 

The duty of the lOth Division was to form the 
Connecting Hnk between the Ist and 2nd Arniies. 
During the advance on IJao-Yang it was to HIl the 
very wide interval between Kuroki and Oku which 
was imposed by the topographical conditions. 

Presuming that a reserve is a corps kept in hand 
to reinforce other corps which may require support 
in carrying out their tasks, the 4th Army may 
be considered as a reser\e to the Ist in case 
Kuropatkin should descend from the Fen-shui-ling 
passes upon Feng-huang-cheng. Alternatively, this 
15 
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reserve could join the 2nd Army, as in &ct it did, 
after having menaced the left flank of Stackelberg's 
Southern Detachrnent and ovcrtlirown the forces 
with which Kuropatkin proteeted Stackelbergs 
line of communication. 

Moltke, in his army combinatîons of 1866 and 
1870 almost always used a strong central mass 
upon which tlie weaker wing armies based their 
movements. 

Marshal Oyama worked with very strong wing 
armies and a smaller central army which regulated 
its movements by theirs. 

Some such combi nation seems to have been in 
the mind of Napoléon in the lirst three weeks 
of May 1800. 

The principal army under Moreau was operating 
on the Rhine; a large army under Masséna was 
in Italy ; a detachrnent was in the Vahiis. After 
his success at Stokach on May 5» Moreau's 
situation was as favourable as one could wish. 
Masséna's, however, was criticaL Napoléon then 
demanded the formation of a ''good corps of 
troops" under Mortier, who was to descend into 
Italy upon the rear of the enemy, just as the 
Japanese lOth Division might fall upon the rear 
of Stackelberg at Hai-cheng if the Russian général 
persisted in remaining thus far south. 

A sniall central army, if it be very supple and 
boldly led, admits of rapid variations in the com- 
binations of strategy. If the central army is 
heavy like Buridan's ass* or General de Failly's 

* 'Hie lo^ifian's ass tluit dicd of huuger betweeu two equal aud 
equidistaiit buudles of hay.—TK. 
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oorps,*^ it will stand inactive between its two wing 

armies. 

Now in strategy, as in tactics, inaction has 
always the most evil conséquences, and we must 
not présume possible inaction in the exécutants 
in considering whether a particular combination 
is Sound or unsound. One generaFs habit of mind 
is not another s, and a combination that the first 
may employ with advantage may be dangerous 
in the hands of the second. 

In 1799 and 1800 the situation of Switzerland, 
forming as it did a salient between Alsace and 
Piedinont, was considered to be ad\antageous 
to the Frencli troops tlierein, because tliey could 
threaten the ilank of the Austrians or that of the 
Russians as they advanced by the Danube and 
the Pc respectively. 

To day tlie situation of Poland, which projects 
between East Prussia and Galicia, causes uneasi- 
ness in the Russian War Office, whereas a 
M asséna or a Bonaparte would regard it as an 
offensive place of arms, affording inestimable ad- 
vantages for manœuvre. Marslial Oyama, toc, 
would place there his 4tli Army — a manœuvTiug 
army which could support either an army advanc- 
ing westward through East Prussia or another 
advancing through Galicia. The Russian General 
Staff, however, which JNIanchurian expérience does 
not seem to have enlightened as to the value of 
the offensive, sees in Poland, as it would have 
seen in Switzerland, a dangerous saUent that the 
enemy could easily surround. 

• Auguat 4-6, 1870, Bitehe —Th. , ^ 
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On June 2 Kawamura received from Tokyo the 
followîng instructions : 

*' The lOth Division will hold itself ready to 
luove on Kai-ping as soon as the order is given. 
Supplies and transport will be made ready at once 
and pushed as far up as possible.** 

The commander of the Ist Division, under 
wliose orders ^Vsada's brigade and the Guard cavahy 
régiment had been plaeed, resolved to cleàr a 
breathing-space for himself, and to that end to 
capture Hsiu-yuen. 

On the other side Mishchenko, whose mission 
^vas to keep touch with the .ïapanese forces at 
Takushan and Sha-li-cliai, had established posts 
on ail the routes leading to Hsiu-yuen. Thèse 
gave way before Kawamura's attack» reporting 
the lines of march and the strength of each of 
his coliiinns. General Mishchenko held on just 
long enoiigh to indiice the Japanese to develop 
a combined front and fiank attack on Hsiu-yuen, 
and then withdrew, slowly and without losing touch 
with the enemy, on Fen-shui-Iing West 

The teaching of war was bearing fruit. The 
Itussians were learning how to manœuvre. 

At tlie moment when the 2nd Army was about 
to fight the battle of Te-li-ssu,"^ the éth occupîed 
Hsiu-yuen, and was completely in touch with 

the Ist, which had its main body installed about 
Feng-huang-cheng, and its advanced guards at 
Hsueh-hi-tien. 

•SeeMaplX. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TE-LI-SSU ♦ 

A. MOVEMKNT OF THE I SIBERIAN CORPS 
TOWARDS PORT ARTHUR 

General Kuropatkin» yielding to the insistence 
of superior authority, decided to make an attempt 

to succour Port Arthur, avoidin^, however, with 
the utmost care, anything which might coiiipr{)niise 
bis communications with Mukden. He calculated 
that the Army of Manchuria, at the end of May, 
was not strong enough to master the Japanese 
forces that had been lîuuicd oîi the continent ; 
and that, above ail, the ioss of the raihvay would 
be for the Russians an irréparable disaster. 

He ordered General Staekelberg to group the 
units of bis (I Siberian) Army Corps closely 
around Kai-ping, and to push on the advanced 
giiard of cavalry farther south. The latter occu- 
pied Wan-chia-ling, and the infantry immediately 
disposable received orders to support it. 

On May 25 the cavalry (General Samsonov), 
with the Primorsk Dragoons and the 8th Siberian 
Cossacks, was in contact with the outposts of the 

*The battle is often ealled by the oame of Wa^finig-koa^ a station 
twelve miles fiurther nortii.— Tr. 
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Japanese 5tli Division. Little by little more 
mounted troops joiued hini, and on the 30th tlie 
iirst cavalry engagement took place, at Wu-chia- 
tun, near Tar-£uig-shen (see p. 216). 

On June 7 the whole of the cavalr)»^ was 
united at Wan-chia-ling, under the orders of 
General Simonov. Samsonov reniained with the 
force, but held no detinite command. This cavalry 
' group contained the 4th, 5th, and 8th Siberian 
Cossacks, the Primorsk Dragoons, and 2nd and 8rd 
Trans-Baikal H. A. Batteries = 0-24-2. 

On the 8th * this cavalry division reached VVa- 
fang-tien. The same day the Ist E.S. Division 
(General Gerngro^) advanced to Te-li-ssu. Of 
the 9th E.S. Division (General Kondratovich) two 
battalions of the 3(>th K.S. were at Wan-chia- 
ling, two battalions of the 33rd E.S. at Kai-ping, 
the d5th £.S. at Pa-tsia-chai, the d4th E.S. at 
Ying-kou, and one battalion of the 88rd £.S. at 
Ta-shih-chiao. The 2/85th Brigade (European) 
was moved to Hai-cheng as a réservée, ready either 
to support Mislichenko f or to folio w up towards 
Wa-£irng-kou. 

Kuropatkin's verbal instructions to Stackelberg 

were confirmed in writing by Directive No. 4,800.J 

The mission of Vour Excellency''s corps is to draw upon 
itself, by an offensive movement towards Port Arthur, the 
greatest possi])le force of the ciicniy, aîid so to weaken the 
enenij's forcer operating on the Kuan-tuiig l*eninsula. 

* Sie Map VIII. 

t Mishchenko was facing towards Hsiu-yucn (p. 228).— T». 
I Lecture* at the A'ikolai Staf CoUege^-^Freuch traus. 
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To obtain this resnlt your movciiKMit against the eneiiiy\s 
northem scrccn should Ixi carricd ont with rapidity and 
décision, so as to cnish their advanced detacluneiits at once 
if tliesc prove to bc weak. No décisive action is to Ix? undcr- 
takcn against siipcrior forces, and you niiist be careful not to 
eniplov the whole of your reserves in an engagement so long 
as the situation is not clearcd up. 

Tlie final ohjL'ctive of your southern niovenient is the 
capture of Chin-cliou, and in the sequcl an offensive in the 
direction of Fort Arthur. 

This directive bas no parallel in history. The 
object is the capture of Chin-ehou, folio wed by an 
offensive towards Port Arthur. Why does Chin- 
ehou figure in the order, as it is a defenceless place ? * 

To march from Kai-ping to Chin-ehou is certainly 
to take the offensive towards Port Arthur, and it 
seems that the directive really means " go to Chin- 
ehou, and you will then see if it is possible to go on 
to Port Arthur." But in being forbidden to commit 
himself to any décisive action Stackelbeig was 
deprived of the means of going even to Chin-ehou. 

It is easy for the critic to amuse himself at the 
expense of so vague an order. But if instead of 
criticizing one tries to rewrite the order as it ought 
to have been drafted, one does not produce any- 
thing satisfactory ; unless, perhaps, it is something 
like General Lafoës's ad vice to General Solano 
(p. 3 above), i,e, **jiagle the bells " as noisily as 
possible in the direction of Port Arthun 

From Chin-ehou to Liao- Yang is fifteen marches. 
The raiiway and the only practi cable road run 

* In the British Officiai Hintory (pt. ii. p. 34) the text of the last 
paragraph îu tlie order gi ves ' ' the Chiu-choa (Nau-ehau) position. " — Tu. 
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close to the coast, and the Japanese, thanks to 
their conimand of the sea, could land wherever it 
pleased them to do so, to eut the Ime of retreat of 
the Southern Detachment 

The Japancse lOth Division on the Takushan — 
Hsiu-yiien — Hai-chentr rond niight strike in iipon 
the hne of communications froni the other side."*" 

If Kuropatkinjgave Stackelberg troops enough 
to beat the 2nd Army, he exposed himself to the 
risk of Kuroki's planting hiniself at Liao-Yang, to 
the utter ruin of the Russian army. 

It is the business of the Gencral-in-Chief, who 
alone is in a position to know whether the task set 
by Poliey is impossible to executç, to infonn 
Policy of its error. And consequently, by common 

consent, the rcspoiisibility for defcat rests on the 
shoulders of tlie General-in-Chief. 

Stackelberg, conscious of the dangers of his 
situation, did not advance beyond the station of 
Te-li-ssu, where his troops detrained. He desired 
in the first place to create a fortiBed base of 
opérations ère lie pushed on southwards. In 
advance of the Te-li-ssu position, then, he formed 
another at \Va-fang-tien, whither he sent an 
infantry brigade in support of the mounted troops. 

Such an advance from position to position, is 
indeed the best procédure for a detachment sent 
out to a great distance against an enemy estimated 
to be in superior strength. 

Stackelberg and his staff were installed in a 

* lu ibis connectioii aee British Ofidal Bidorjf, pt ii ^ 35-6. — Tr, 
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train at Te-li-ssu station, as was the custom of the 
Russian gênerais in this war. Close at hand wais 
the telegraph line that carried his aiixieties and 

his demands for reinforcements to Liao-Yang. 
Thèse were met by the despatch successively of 
the 2/;35th European Brigade ; the 3oth and 
déth £.S. Régiments, whieh only entrained on the 
evenîng of June 14 ; and the 9th Siberian (Tobolsk) 
Régiment, whieh only arrived in time to assist 
General Samsonov in covering a difïiciilt retreat. 

General Stackelberg seeins to bave tixed the 
17th as the date of pushing on his main body 
to Wa-fang-tien. The offensive of the 2nd Army 
forestalled him. 

The strength of the Southern Detachment on 
June 15 was about 30,000. Its ordre de bafmlie 
was as follows * : 

SOUTHERN DSTAOHMBNT (I SIBERIAN 

CORPS, ETC.) 

General 8TA0KBLBBRG, CommaDding 
Geneial IVANOV, Cbief of Btaff 



9TH B.S. DIVISION, Geneml KONDRATOVICH 



t/9TH E.8. BRIQADB 
(Qemiml KRAUSB) 


2/Vtu E.S. BBI0AD1B 
(acnml ZIKOV) 


DIVISIONAL TR00F8 


3;îr<l E S. lîcgt. (3btn8.) 
34feh £.S. Begt (3 btns.) 


35th E.s. Uegt. (3 Uns*.) 
36th Kegt. (3 btna.) 


ih-H E S.A. HHKJADR 
(GcDeral MROZOVîSKI) 

1,2, 3/l)th E.S.A.t 




12-0-3 



* Some additional detaik inaerted from British Qfficiat Hittorff.—TR. 
f 4/9th E.S.A. absent at Ying-koa. [British q/jHeiat Bitlory saya 
Sydtb B.8.A.— Th.] 
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18T B.S. DIVISION, Gcueral OBENGROSS 



(QMiemJ HUTKOVttKI) 


L'/lHT E.S. BRIGADE 
(Genend MAXOMOVICB) 


DIVI810NAL TROOFS 


Ut E S. Regt. (3 btns.) 
2iid B.S. Kegt. (8 btim) 


3rd E.8. Regt. (3 btus.) 
4th E.S. Begt. (S btns.) 


18T E.S.A. BHIOADB 
(General LUCIIKARSKI) 

1, 2, 3, 4/l8t E.S.A. 

( = 32 <:un.'^) 




12-0-4 



8IBBBUN 006SACE DIVISION, General 8IM0N0V 



2Nr. SIHERIAN 

cos.s, uhk;ai>k 

(Oen. CliIKIKOV) 


(Of Ist Siberian Com. 
li rig.ide) 


USSURI CAVALRY 

BRIGADE 
(«en. SAMSOXOV) 


DIVISIONAL 

TROOPS 


ôtb 8iberian Coss. 

(2 fsqaadrons) 
8th Siherian Co.ss. 

(0 âquadrons) 


4th .Sibcrian Cos.s. 
(3 squadron^) 


Primorsk Dragoon.s 
(♦î sqnadrons) 
Frontier fînards 
(2 sqs. aad 2 eus.) 


1, 2/Tran8- 
Baikid H.A. 
(»12gnns) 




i 19-2 



OTHBR ÏKOOi'S 



2/S&TH INPANTBT BRIOADB 
(GttNnl GLASKO) 


(9th fiiberian [Tobolsk] Régi- 
ment, 1 battalions, wa.s 
not présent at tbe i>attle) 


139th Régiment (4 battalions) 
140th Régiment (4 battalions) 




8 0 0 





Total 



24è-19-9 



B. PRBLIMINARIlfiS^ OF THE BATTLE OF TE-LI-SSU 

On June 8 General Staekelberg was busied with 
the organization of his forces and the création, 
near Ta-faiig-slien, of a defenbi\'e position in 
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which the Southern Detachinent could accept 
battle. One stage (aboiit 9 miles) farther south, 
at Wa-£ang-tien, was the main body of the 
cavalry, of which General Simonov had assumed 
command on the prevîous evening. General 
Rutkovski arrived at Wa-fang-tien on this day 
with the 1/1 st E.S. Hrit^ade, and, in concert 
with the Cossaeks, set to work to form an 
entrenched position about Wa-fang-tien, astride 
the railway. 

About a day's march farther south, ** mixed " 

advanced detachnients were in contact with the 
Japanese outposts aloiig a iront of some twenty- 
five miles. 

By thèse dispositions General Stackelberg en- 
stired that his southward advance would be sure, 

if slow. Tiiey werc also perlectly adapted to meet 
an odënsive of the Japanese. 

The outposts or rather contact detachments had 
informed General Stackelberg that one hostile 
division occupied the valley of the Ta-sha-ho, 
that a brigade was astride the railway, and another 
brigade north of Port Adams on the Port Arthur 
— Liao-Yang main road. The Headquarters Staff 
of the army for its part sent word that the 
screen in teont of which the Southern Detach- 
inent was halted consisted of one or at most two 
divisions. 

On the morning of the Idth the contact detach- 
ments were pushed back a lîttle to the north 

by the Japanese screen. Skirniishing went on 
throughout the day, and a more serious encounter. 
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in which a battalioîi on eacli side was engaged, 
took place at Wu-chia-tun (South).* 

Doubt was thus gradually dispelled, and that 
evening Stackelberg concluded that the Japanese 
army, whose outposts lay but 2J miles from 
Wa-fang-tien, was adv ancing to the attack. 

On the evening of the 13th, the 34th and 35th 
E.S. Régiments had not yet arrived at Te-li-ssu, 
and the 2/d5th Brigade had only just b^gun to 
detraîn. 

Evidently the tinie for the Russian offensive 
had not yet corne. It was not within Stackelbergs 
power to answer the ofifensîve by the offensive. 
But the information available represented the 
Japanese strength to be two divisions only, and 
Stackelberg thought tliat in two days* time he 
would be in superior numbers. Tlie problem 
therefore was to gain June 15, and Greneral 
Stackelberg, one would suppose, would order his 
advanced giiard to contest the ground step by 
step, so as to prevent the .Japanese Iroin estabhsh- 
iiig theniselves in front of the main position before 
the 15th. 

His order. No. 198, issued on the evening of 
June 18, runs as foUowsf: 

The cneniy, strength almut two divisions, is moviiig south 
of Wa-fang-tien .sbition. The troops of the I Sibcrian 
Corps, in case of the enemy taking the offensive towards 

* This is the third of the many villages of this narae thereaboutâ 
to which we have had occasion to refer. Jt lies 6} miles south-west of 
Wap-£uig-tien (see maps of Te-li-asa battlefield). lu French eaoh has 
a différent name—MHne (as tut instance this) two. — ^Tn. 

t SeeMapX. 
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Te-li-ssu station, are to occupy the position organiaed to 
the north of Wu-chia-tun * — on either side of the railway. 

Ifutnictions for the Cavalry. — To retire on Ta-fang-shen 
village and establish themselves west of it ; cover the right 
flank of the position, observing the tracks and valleys about 
Ta-fang^shen, Huang-chia-tun, and Hui-chia-tun. 

In the main position rcferred to, every one had 
his place marked ont in advance. Thus, on the 
evening of the 13th, General Stackelberg had m 
mind only a défensive battle in an oiganized 
défensive position, and everybody was told off 
to liis ovvn place even bctore it was known whether 
General Oku's oli'ensive would be continued. 

In short, the order is thoroughly defective. It 
betrays a complète mîsunderstanding of the ser- 
vices that a large force of cavalry can render, 
and it forbids the advaiiced guard to do its work. 
In tlie event, Stackelberg could complain, and 
with good reason, of the bluuders eommitted by 
his executive officers, and above ail by the cavalry, 
in the course of the battle, but his order No. 198 
of the 13th was not calculatcd to encourage the 
cavalry to do anytliing. 

Greneral Simonovs division was incontestably 
superior to the s(|iiadrons that Oku could put 

in line against it ; moreover the combat of May 30 
had given it a very considérable moral ascendancy 
over the Japanese cavalry. 

It would bave been fair to predict, then, that 

* 7.0. the Te-li-88u position. This Wu-chia-tun is the scène of the 
cavalry ciicouiiter of May 30, near the nilway hridge over tho 
Fu-chou-ho. — Tk. 
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the Cossacks would in no wise be interfered with 
in their work of watching the marching colmiins 
of the 2nd Army. They would work round them, 
détermine their contour and report their progress 
— would shed noonday sun upon their own Head- 
qiiarters and plunge General Oku's into niidniglit 
darkness. 

General Rutkovski, with his brigade of infantry, 
his battery, and the horse artillery, would aet as 
he pleased upon the Japanese marching columns 

that General Siinonov had blinded, even to the 
extent of engaging them very vigorously, for the 
Cossacks would always enable him to judge risks 
aceurately. 

Certain military writers proclaim the bank- 
ruptcy of cavahy, and, arguing from the smalhiess 
of its services in Manchuria, deniand the réduction, 
if not the practical abolition» of this costly arm. 

Going into the question, however, as deeply as 
it deserves we shall very likely corne to the conclu- 
sion thîit it is the Sinionovs, and not the cavalry, 
that we ought to abolish. 

If cavalry is only to be used for iighting on foot, 
and we have to couvert it into mounted rifles, it 
can with advantage be replaced by infantrymen 
on ponies. Hiit let thèse infantrymen on punies 
once collide witii cavahy tliat galiops and uses 
the sword, and they will soon be destroyed or 
flung back under the feet of their comrades who 
march on their own legs and carry their belongings 
on their own backs. 

The arme blanche fight of May 30 efFaced the 
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Japanese squadrons, and Simonov*s division from 
that moment was free to " realize itself" without 
interférence, and to render enonnous serv ices. It 
is thèse services which we hâve to appraise if we 
are to weigh» by a true scale and with standard 
weights, the potential value of eavalry in future 
wars. 

The Russe- Japanese war has falsified many 
hopes. It was those who so readily imagined the 
advantages that Russia would dérive from her 
immense superiority in mounted troops who were 
the first to ask themseh es whether the times have 
not ehanged — whether we do not need Drouots 
more than Murats. Now that the faets are better 
known, it is seen that there is still room for a 
Murât. The hopes that were founded upon the 
Russian eavalry may be liopes deceived, but liopes 
blasted they need not and must not be. 

In pursuance of order No. 198 Simonov*s division 
assembled at Wa-fang-tîen on the moming of 
June 14, and retired to theîr allotted place by 
• the direct road to Ta-f'ang-shen.* 

General Rutkovski started the Ist E.S. Régi- 
ment at 6 a.m. to fall back into its place in the 
line of defence. The 2nd £.S. Régiment with the 
field battery (1/lst E.S. A.) was still at Wa-fang-tien 
at 10, and the guiis greeted the àdvanccd giiard of 
the Japanese 5th Division with a few rounds and 
then vanished in tlieir turn. From this time forth 
there was no one to observe the movements of the 
Japanese forces. 

* See Map X. 
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At 1 p.m. the Russian troops were ail in their 
places in the main position. 

On the right of the position, south of and close 
to Lung-kou, were fitteen squadrons, correctly 
drawn up in a plain surrounded by heights. They 
were covered by a small body of cavalry, which 
occupied a saddle 2,800 yards W.S.VV. of Ta-fang- 
sheri. One squadron was detached to Fu-chou. 

The l/36th E.S. Régiment had one company 
in Ta-fang-shen, the other three entrenched on the 
hillside above. In rear, near San-hsî*erh were 
the two batteries 1, 4/9th E.S. A. enfîlading the 
Valley of the Fu-chou-ho, and near theni were 
two battaiions of the 33rd K.S. Régiment. To 
the right rear of the batteries were 11, lll/d6th 
E.S. Régiment as local reserve of the section. 
I^astly, 3/9th E.S. A. was posted at the bottom of 
the Valley, near the rivcr-hank. 

Thèse troops represented for the moment the 
whole 9th E.S. Division, which was still short 
of its gênerai, and of the d4th and 35th E.S. 
Régiments. Thèse arrived at Te-lî-ssu in tlie 
evening of the 14fth and the night foilowing. 

East of the Fu-chou-ho, the éth E.S. Régiment 
held with one or two companies the village of 
Wu-chia-tun (North), and occupied trenches half- 
way down the hillside north of this village, 
3, 2, and 4./lst E.S. A. being posted on the hill 
itself. Two battaiions were told ofF to the ground 
south and east of the hill, while the other was in 
reserve north of the batteries, near Lao-hsiao-kao, 
along with the battery 1/lst E.S. A. 
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The 8rd E.S. Régiment was east of the éth, 
and had une battalion in front line in shelter 

trenches. 

The Ist and 2nd E.S. iiegiments, after their 
retreat from Wa-fang-tien in the morning, were 
plaeed east of Wu-ehia-tun (North), the Ist de- 
ployed on the left of the 8rd to watch the 

track from Cliu-chia-tien, the 2nd, in réservée, 
écheloned back on the Icft ttank, between )\'a- 
fang-wo-pu and Uo-chia-tun, with two sotnias of 
Cossacks. 

The 2/85th Brigade was at Te-li-ssu. 

The ground upon which General Stackelberg 
had deeided to fight îs very broken. The Fu- 
chou-ho divides the position into two sections. 
The hills run, roughly, downwards from east to 

west. They are bare, treeless save for a fcw poor 
bushes. There are houses only in tlie valleys. 
The railway is the best road of the district, the 
lanes being usually too narrow to allow vehicles 
to pass one another. 

The front of the Southern Detachment's position 
was about 4J miles. On the day of battle the 
Fu-chou-ho was everywhere fordable. 

The foreground of the position on the right 
bank of the Fu-chou-ho is bare and destîtute of 
covered approaches. In tlie centre, about Wu-chia- 
tun (North), viUages, orchards, and high crops 
impedethe defenders' view and facihtate an advance 
upon the position. Towards the Russian left wing, 
about Wa-fang-wo-pu, the ground was difficult, and 
clearly seen by the defenders ; tlie assailant, more- 
16 
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over, had no good roads at his disposai, and his guns 
could only move with great difficulty. 

On the night of .Tune 12 18, Stackelberg had 
been to Kai-ping to report on tlie situation to 
General Kuropatkin and to receive his orders. On 
his retum to Te-li-ssu he had given his instructions 
at 1 a.m. on the 13th in viewof the défensive battle 
rcndered imminent by the ad\ anceof the Japanese. 

C. THE JAPANESE APPROACH-MARCH 

On the evening of Jime 13 the heads of the 
eolumij^s of the 2nd Army, covered on a wide 

front by its outposts, occupied the line Tai-ping- 
chuang — La-tzu-shan — \\'u-chia-tun (Soutli) ; in 
order of divisions, ùoin right to left, 3rd, 5th, 4th. 

This day, at 7 p.m., General Oku issued the 
followîng orders * : 

1. The army will advance to-monrow with the object of 
repulsing the enemy on the line Ssu-chia-tun (East) — Liu- 
diia-kon (East). 

2. The 3rd Division (less 1 régiment) leaving the h'ne 
Tou-chia-tun (? Hou-chia-tun) — Yen-chia-tun at 5 a.ni., aiid 
keeping to the east of Yen-chia-tun — Chang-hsiao-fang — . 
Chu-chia-tien, will advance to the line Ssu-chia-chou f— 
Lung-wang-ujiao. 

3. The Ist Artillory Brigade (k'ss 1 reginitMit) will l)e 
attached to the Svd Division, and will tissemblc hy 5 a.m. at 
Kuan-chia-tun. 

* Iii dealiiig with Te-li-s.su it has been impossible to briiig the 
original liâmes îjito rom])l«'te linrmony with the Britipli Officiai Hixtory. 
Doubtful cases hâve been decided after comiKiriiif^ the original with 
the liritish Officiai Hiatory and Hriti«h Officem' Heport», thèse theniselves 
not being always in agreemeut. — ^Tr. 

t " ChengH^ûa-ton *' in fhe F^och version.— Ta. 
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4. Tlu! 5th Division (less sections cavalry and 1 rci^i- 
nient infanti y) will leave thc line Iloii-chia-tun — San-chia koii 
at 5 a.in.,an(l, keeping toneh witii tlieleft of thc iird Division, 
will advance to Chu-chia-tien and try to occupj a line froni 
Lung-wang-niiao to Liu-chia-kou (?^ast). 

5. The 4th Division vvill niove froni Wii-chia-tnn (South) 
at dawn, and, keej)ini^ west ot' a hne tlnongh W'u-chia-tun 
(South) — Lo-chia-huang — Liu-chia-kou (West), niarch to the 
Fu-chou-ho. Arrived tliere it will hait and Ije prepared to 
operate against the eneray s right and rear, keeping a carefui 
look-out to the north. 

6. One régiment of the Artillery Brigade will leave 
Kuei-nia-chiao * and join the 4th Division hy the Fu-chou 
road.f 

7. The 6th Infantry Régiment (less 1 battalion), the 
llth Infantry Régiment and two sections of the 5th Cavalry 
Régiment will form the ariny réserve, and will assemble hy 
5.30 a.ni. at Liu-chia-tun.J 

8. § The Cavalry Brigade will move on Sha-pao-tzu, 
and thence menace the left Hank and rear of the enemy. It 
will push ont reconnaissances northwards. 

9. $ Inforoiatiou as to the enemy .....? 

In exécution of this order of 7 p. m., .Tiine 13, 
the 8rd and 4th Divisions moved off, each in two 
columns, whieh, preeeded by their own advanced 
guards, pushcd straight forwanl in thc assigncd 
zone. The 4th Division steadily trended away 
from the itiain ariny. When its right arrived at 
Sha-tan-tzu at noon on the 14th it halted there- 
abouts, eight miles from the left flank of the 

* On the railway foar miles sooth of La-tza-ehau (not on tlie 

Olcip). — Tr. 

t I.e. the lN)rt A<l;ims — Fin lioii liiifli-road. — Tn. 

i Just beyotid thc south edge ot' the map, uear the railway. — Th. 

§ Nmther of thèse para^raphs appears in the Britkh Cfficerê* Reporté 
or in the British Qgicial HUtarjf, from the Freoch traiisktion of 
whîeh the author qaoCes.— Ta» 
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oth Division. The Cavalry Division reached Sha- 
pao-tzu, four to five miles from the outer flank of 
the 3rd Division. 

Thus the total front of deployment of the 
2nd Army was about twenty-two miles.* 

The ground, very hroken, passable only with 
difficiilty, except along the valleys and the tracks 
^ used by the natives, does not furnish a sutiicieat 
explanation for so wide a deployment at the 
moment of engaging. 

In a subséquent study, dealing with the conduct 
of the modem battle, we propose to go into the 
reasous for deployment on a wide front preliminary 
to an engagement For the moment, then, it will 
be sufïicient to note : 

1. That the thrcc divisions of the 2nd Army 
actually fought at Te-li-ssu on a front of Hve miles. 

2. That on the eve of the battle they were 
spread over a front of twenty-two mUes. 

3. That this army had no gênerai advanced 
guard.t 

4. That tlie Japanese gênerai organized his 
battle in advance, not trusting to an inspiration 
at the last moment, nor to the information that 
might be furnished by an organ adapted to this 

speeial service, to enable him to bring off' the 
décisive act (événement). 

General Oku*s method was the same as General 
Kuroki's. In the two days preceding the battle of 

* The Btrength of the army, it may he recalled, wàs àbout 
87.000.— Tb. 

t Siée British F,S. Régulation», pt. i. p. 178, end of para. 66 (i).— Tu. 
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the Yalu the commander of the Ist Army had 
deployed liis three divisions on a wide front, so 
that the battle of the ]st of May was simply the 
concentric advance of the three divisions against 
Zasulich's front and left flank. 

Similarly General Okus battle— as his order of 
the 13th shows — was to he notliing but lïierely a 
concentric advance against the front and one flank 
of Staekelbergs position. The attaek on the 
Russian left was only intended as a menace, for 
cavalry alone was told off to it. That on the 
Russian left was meant to be décisive, for a 
whole army division was put into position to carry 
it out. 

The contrary method is to advance in one, or at 
most two, eoncentrated columns, with a gênerai 
advanced guiird ahead. This gênerai advanced 
guard is supposed to take contact with the enemy 
and seize supporting points along a broad front, 
while the army commander groiips his main 
body. 

Then, the advanced guard fight ha\ ing giveu 
the army commander tlie required information, 
the latter forms his plan of attaek, and draws upon 
his closety-grouped main body, allotting the due 
proportions to the wearing engagement and the 
décisive attaek. 

Thèse two diametrically opposed methods repre- 
sent respect ively the German and the French 
schools. We shall discuss them later on, when we 
have had the opportunity of comparing and con- 
trasting the great battles of Manclmriu with those 
of Europe. 
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On June 14th the forward movement of the 

3rd and 5tli Divisions was unopposed. On the 
right a niixed detachnient, composed of the 34th 
Régiment, a battery, and two sqiiadrons of thç 
drd Division, advanced by Ssu-chia-tun (South) on 
Wa-fang-wo pu. The main body of the division, 
passing by Chu-chia-tien, established itself on 
Chang-tien-shan (hill 750) (one battahon 33rd on 
tlie hill, two in reserve behind), the 18th Régiment 
and a battery Connecting with the 94th Régiment 
on the right flank. 

The 5th Division occiipied hill 1050 north-west 
of Chu-chia-tien with tlie 41 st Uegiment on the 
evening of the 14th, a battahon of the left column 
of the division prolonging the line towards Wu- 
chia-tun (West). The main body of the division 
remained near the railway between Wa-fang-tien 
and Chu-chia-tien. 

The right- wing batUilion of the âéth (ârd 
Division) made a véhément attack upon the 
Russian left wing. It was repulsed with severe 
losses, but the resuit was that General Stackelberg 
sent the 2/35th Brigade ((Tlaskos) towards Wa- 
fang-wo-pu, and thus the 34th, by drawing upon 
itself tlie enemy s disposable troops, increased the 
chances of success of General Oku's schemes 
against the Russian right. 

The coiniuander of the 2ud Army, having laid 
down his plan in advance, was able to dispose his 
troops in advance. 

A feint against the Russian left displaced the 

centre of gravity of the enemy 's army, and thereby 
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favoured the success of the Japanese main attack. 
General Oku did not ask himself, where is the 
enemy ? or, what are his mistakes that I may profit 
by them ? He intended a defined manœuvre, one 
whîch he ealciilated would give the best results, 
and, by feinting, he induced the enemy to weaken 
the point which he meant to attack. 

This mode of procédure is practicable not only 
against an opponent who bas made up his mind to 
a passive defence. Napoléon was strictly on the 
défensive on Dccembcr 1, 180.5, and the inithitive 
lay on the side of the A ustro-Kussians. Austerlitz, 
therefore, was a French défensive against an Allied 
offensive, and the décisive attack upon the Pnitzen 
Hei^hts was simply a counter-stroke (riposte). 

Napoléon, by his feints, induced an ill-coneeived 
attack on the basisof wliich he phmned his counter- 
stroke in advance. General Oku's feint provoked 
his opponent into an untimdy parade," which 
exposed him to the designed thnist. 

We need haidly say that we iiave no intention 
of comparing the Te-li-ssu afîair with the master- 
piece of the God of War. \\^hat we wish to do is 
to show that the art of feints has its place even in 
modem war. 

We are too ready to assert that the Japanese were 
merely the pupils of the Germans and that their 
doctrines are the German doctrines. But a little, 
and we shall be calling the Japanese mere 
marionettes worked by wires from Berlin. 

The siège of Port Arthur is an épisode absolutely 
without précèdent in Prussian history — Sevastopol, 
indeed, is the only parallel. Another pièce of 
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évidence is to hc found in the criticisms of Major 
Loffler* — criticismii iisually wide of the mark 
because this German oflScer, with ail his ability, can 
only see through German spectacles. 

The Japanese ofîîcers, like other people, have 
learned the art of war by studying the canipaigns 
of great captains, and there are great German 
captains amongst thèse. But they did thelr work 
in their own way. They manœuvred à la japoftaise, 
They succeeded in combining German niethod with 
French impro\ isation, the preconceived and pre- 
arranged attack with the feint. 

General Oku showed at Te-li-ssu that the feints 
which Napoléon used to tum to such profit are stlll 
practicable to-day — that the art of feinting only 
requires what it always required, an artist. 

"The Prussian army," says General Bonnal, 
knows only the offensive and the défensive. Its 
sword-play is pre-eminently plain and absolutely 
innocent of feints. Its stratégie and tactical 
phrases consist of a few words which never vary — 
that is, its art is rudimentary. But it makes 
good the poverty of its combinations. It is its 
tenacity, its energy, its attention to détail, and 
its unity of thought that render it so formidable 
an adversary.' t 

After the cruel disasters of 1870, French officers 
set to work to copy their conquerors, and attempted 

to inoculate the little French soldier with tlie sérum 
of the Pai'ade-schiitL It was not for the tirst 

* Ruê»o-JapmuÊ§ War (Frendi tnmalatioii), 
t Sadoioa (En^lish tnuulatioiiX p. 49. 
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time. After the first Silesian wars, the military 
world had busied itself in copying whatever 
Frederick did at Potsdam. But what was suitable 
for the Prussian arniy was not so for others» and 
in the Seven "V'cars' ^Va^ they were beaten one 
after the other. After this war admiration for 
the conqueror was naturally greater than ever, 
and one tried to outdo another in faithfully copying 
the master. 

But the Emigration cleared the French army of 
its officers, and the spirit of the Revohition brought 
to the eolours officers and inen who could not carry 
out the greàt Frederick's pace-stick movements. 
Some other methods had to be found, and in the 
event the sons of the Seven Years' W'ar men, com- 
manded by a Seven Years' War gênerai, succumbed 
to thèse methods. 

The rudimentary art" of the Gennans, the 
direct thrust of brute force, is not suited to us, and 
it is not by this method that we shall beat our 
former conqueror. If we oppose direct thrust to 
direct thrust we shall sufter a new defeat, for we 
bave neither the numbers nor the methodical 
thoroughness of mind th^t the brute force method 
requires for its successful employmcnt. 

To the direct thrust we nuist oppose manœuvre, 
with ail its suppleness, ail its power, and ail its 
feints. 

Napoléon teaches us the art of manœuvre, of 

feinting, and of strîking, and we cannot too deeply 
meditate upon his lessons to-day. 

There is, indeed, the danger that we may try to 
transplant the methods of the First Empire bodily 
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into the tvvcntieth century. But the study of the 
Russo-Japanese War,of its manœuvres and its feints, 
will help us to keep in the truc path» and it is on 
this account that it deserves exhaustive study. 

A part from the feint on the right wing, the 
Japanese opérations on the 14th would have been 
limited to taking contact with the enemy had not 
a blunder of the advanced guard of the 5th Divîsion's 
right coliinin produced a heavy caniionade. 

Sliortly afler 1 p.in., when the advanced guard 
in question — 41st Régiment and one battery — had 
reached Chu-chia-tien, it received word that a 
number of mounted men were visible on the sky- 
line of the crest north of Wu-chia-tun ( North ). The 
battery conimaîider, riglitly guessiiig them to be a 
staff, thought tit to cannonade them. The battery 
ascended hill 1050* and opened tire upon General 
Gemgross and his cavalcade. Instantly three 
Russian batteries engaged it, and their fire quickly 
drovc the Japanese gunners to leave the guns and 
seek cover for themselves. Some tirae afterwards 
the other batteries of the 5th Division came up at 
the trot, and thèse, at about 8 p.m., were getting 
the upper hand of their opponents. 'J'he artillery 
duel lasted till nightfall (7 p. m.). The Russian 
battery, 4/lst E.S.A., lost ail its ofiicers, and was 
leduced to silence about 5 o clock. 

Once more we «ce, from this incident, that by 
themselves guns can do no more than make a noise, 
without settling anything. 

* West of the rail wajr and nearly one mile south-west of Wu-chia-tnn 
(Nortb). 
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Here is an artillery^ duel which begîns at 1 p.m. 
and goes on till 7 p.m., and yet produces no effect. 
Even the Russian battery 4 Ist E.S.A. had re- 
covered ils moral and refitted its matériel in time 
to fight in the morrow*s battle. 

Isolated artillery actions — and for the matter 
of that, ail isolated actions — are to be avoided. 
Either they are useless or else they are absolutely 
injuiious to the commander s plans, as Spicheren, 
for example, was injurions to Moltke*s in August 
1870. But thèse isolated actions never happen 
savc w lien ofbcers and nien are keen and eafi^er for 
battle. Never in 1870 did our troops slip from the 
control of the heavy restraining hand. Never in 
1904-5 did the Russians commit one of those mad 
actions of which the G^ermans and the Japanese 
liad to record so niany. Historieal criticism blâmes, 
but there are some kinds of blâme of which the 
jrecipient may be proud. And let us hope that we 
ourselves shall be blamed sometimes in our next 
war ! 

D. ïilE COMBl NATION OF FRONT AND FLANK 

ATTACKS 

The 14th had been employed by the Japanese in 
violently taking contact with the I Siberian Corps, 

In the eveinng General Oku issued the folio wing 
order : 

AWv-KANri-TiK.v, June 14, 11 p.m. 
The 5t]i Division will operate on the right bank of the 
Fu-chou-ho. It will niake its dispositions under cover of 
night to attack the heiglits of Ta-fantr-slien, taking care 
uot to allow itself to be diuwn nortliward into tlie défiles. 
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The Srd Division is to act in concert with ihe 5th ; 
it will therefoie await the first résulta of the latter^s offensive 
before beginning itself to act against the front and left 
flank of the Russians. 

Oku» 

The 4th Division received a spécial order, which 
was carried in duplicate by two différent routes, 

and only reached its destination at ,5 a. ni. on the 
morniiig of the 15 th. It ran as folio ws : 

Wa-kan«-tikn, Juue 14, 11 p.m. 
As no danger is to be anticipated from the direction of 
the Valley of the l*'u-chou Hiver, yoii will detach a force 
of at Icast one hrigade of infantry to-niorrow, which will 
atlack the ciiciiiv''s right flank and hclp the advance of the 
other divi.sions.f 

The text of thèse two orders is doubtless correct 

in a gênerai way, but it is probable that in passing 
from hand to hand, and from one language to 
another, they have undergone a certain amount of 
modification. 

Thus the order to the 5th Division présents 
obscurities. Wliy the warning " iiot to be drawn 
northward into the défiles " ? 

Accord ing to the British Officers Reporté^ the 
text is this : 

The 5th Division will advance to-niorrow beforc dawn 
from the neighlxHirhood of Wu-chia-tun (West), and attack 
the eneiny at Ta-fang-shen, but will delay its further move- 
ment up the Fu-chou-ho valley. [Probably — as a footnote 
says — in order to wait for the arrivai of the 4th Division, 
which was then twelve miles or so from the headquarters of 
the army.] 

* Revue mil. des Armées étrangèreêt 
f Britith OJicer« RepmrU, 
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llowever, we have the exécution of tlie orders 
to guide us in doubtful points» and it is clear 
that General Oku s intention was for the 5th 
Division to cross the Fu-chou-ho by surprise 
at dawn. Once the river was passed, the 5th 
Division was to mark tinie uiitil it was advised of 
the arrivai of the 4th Division, Then it was to 
attack Ta-fang-shen. At the same moment, and 
only then, the drd Division was to advance against 
the Russians in front of it, the signal to be given 
by the 5th Division, and was only to be given 
atter the 4th had corne on the scène. Clearly, 
therefore, the intention of the gênerai commanding 
was to ensure simultaneity in the frontal and 
flank attaeks. 

Whether or not the intention was translated 
into fact we shall presently see. It is of import- 
ance, however, to state definitely — ^as we can now 
undoubtedly do — that simultaneity was intended. 

Tlie niethodical organization of the battle, on the 
Japanese side, is worthy of attention. The 14th 
was employed in violently taking contact with the 
Russian left. On this day Oku assured himself of 
Stackelberg's intention of accepting battle on the 
morrow, and, further, he suceeeded in deceiving his 
opponent as to the direction of the main attack. 

The night of the 14-1 5th was employed by the 
artillery in taking up positions close in, and by the 
5th Division in prolonging the left of the 8rd and 
working nearer to the Russian main line* Night 
concealing thèse movements, the enemy wouid 

• See Map XI, 
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not realise the true point of attack until the very 

last. Then, the varions forces of the attack being 
ia readiness, the whole would engage together at 
the same moment. 

The original front of the 5th Division was wîde. 
Froni the right of the llst Régiment to the left of 
the 21st is about four miles, which nieans an 
average of 1| men to the yard. The drd Division 
was to attack, or to défend, as the case might be, 
upon a similarly extended front, and the same with 
the IDth Brigade. 

With this niean density, one of oiir army corps 
in Europe would cover a front of nearly nine miles, 
whereas many of our gênerais think that this 
should not exceed two and a half to three miles at 
a maxiinmn. 

The battle of Te-H-ssu possesses, in this con- 
nection, the very greatest iuterest, for tlie .Japanese 
gênerais idea was not deformed by collision with 
the enemy's action to such an extent that it cannot 
be traced ont hi the events of the 15th. 

Tlie more completely the leaders in modem 
battles have succeeded in translating their ideas 
into fact, the better we are able to dear our minds 

as to the battle of the luture. But usually it is by 
no means easy to disengage thèse ideas froin the 
wreckage. It is dilhcult to be certain of Moltke*s 
intentions, because they were in most cases frus- 
trated by acts of initiative on the part of his 
subordin.ites. ^At Sedan alone he was rcally 
obeyed, uiid at Sedan he had only to beat a beaten 
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- army. In the battles of the Russo-Japanese War, 
too, our judgiiient must often be suspended, 
because Kuropatkin broke theiii ofF before their 
culmination, and hence before the victors com- 
binations had worked themselves out to their 
lawful conclusion. 

At the moment Mhen the 2nd iVriny was 
proceeding to the attack— at 9 a.in. on the 15th — 
the troops were distrihuted over a front of about 
ten miles, this front forming a semicirele, of which 
the centre was Te-li-ssu. The right flank was pro- 
tected by the Cavah y Brigade, ^vhich was six miles 
out on that Hank, tlic left by the 7th Infuntry 
Brigade, which remained at a distance of about 
seven miles. 

The troopsemployed in the battle itself, arranged 

at the outset in a semicircle, advaneed inwards 
on the centre of gravity, Te-h-ssu. Ilad it not 
been that the résistance was greater at some 
points than at others and so deformed the curve, 
the Japanese line would at every moment have 
formed an arc of a eircle of ever-decreasing radius, 
with its centre always in Te-H ssu. This woukl liave 
been tlie perfect exécution of General Oku's theory. 

One cannot too often insist upon the iîact that 
battle is a drama in which geometry has no place. 
There is no question here of reducing it to dia- 
grams. Our intention is siniply to obtain an 
illustration from expérience of which we shall 
be able to make use later. 

Ëven in 1870 the power of fire was very great, 
and since tlien our weapons have considerably 
increased iii efFectiveness. Their long range 
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enables two widely separated units to combine 
their action upon one and the same point. The 
présent day riHe is capable of crushing effeet at 
1,000 yards, and by using the higher élévations 
a powerful convergent tire is made possible. 

The long range of the rifle, further, enables us 
to inflict serions checks upon the development of 
an attaek in its early stages, while by exploiting 
the rapid tire of modem weapons a body of troops 
on the défensive is able to swell the apparent • 
numbers of its guns and its rifles. 

A wide front is not injurious to the oflfensive, 
since the de\ elopment of converging tire is by no 
means hindered tiiereby. Nor is it liable to break, 
as it used to be, ^nce even thin lines have con- 
sidérable fire-power. 

The greatest possible fire-power is produced by 
llie sinuiltanc'ous eniploynicnt of ail available means. 
General Oku tlierefore, by keeping back ouly 
small reserves, and bis divisional commanders by 
putting every gun and nearly every rifle into line 
at once, gave their flre the greatest possible intensity 
from the very first. 

The difliculty of the problem consista in the 
maintenance of this maximum intensity. 

It may be maintained by replacing the losses, 

as they occur, by reinforcenients froni the rear. 
But tlie very existence of a réservoir for this 
purpose implies that at the outset we have not 
put ail our rifles into line — that is, we have not 
developed our maximum fire-power. 

Formations have often bccii proposed in wiiich 
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in principle a quarter of the whole force forms the 
ûnng line, a quarter the *' réservoir," a quarter is 
kept in hand to manœuvre and to bring ofF the 
décisive act, and the last quarter is meant to exploit 
the victory when it has been won. In such for- 
mations the fire-power developed at the outset is 
only one quarter of the maximum. 

The " wearing-down fight " or the " contest of 
endurance/* as it is alternatively ealled, is carried 
on with a portion of the available means of fire- 
power which is little by little committed to the 
contest. In such a wearing-down fight, for example, 
we might begin opérations with the iirst quarter 
of our available weapons, and might keep up this 
25-per cent intensity by drawing successive rein- 
forcements from the second quarter or réservoir in 
rear. Then come the man(Kuvre and the décisive 
act, which absorb the fire-power of the third quarter 
and, perhaps, if the last card has to be played for 
a bare win or for a tie, that of the fourth quarter 
as well. 

The method of the Japanese 2nd Army on 
June 15, 1904, was entirely différent. ïhe 
maximum intensity of fire was developed at once, 
practically every weapon being put into line in 
the beginning. This necessitated a great extension 
of front. 

This maximum initial intensity would be liable 
to fall off as the losses decreased the density of 
the line of battle. And the falling-off would be 
rapid, as there was no one in rear to fiU the gaps. 

In the Japanese army, as in the Old Ciuard of 
Napoléon, the gaps were hlled by closing up the 
17 
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ranks. The troops of the 2nd Army were spread 

ont on tlie arc of a cirele, and niarched iipon the 
sanie centre. Thns the front would automatieally 
diminish as the attack progressed, and the increas- 
ing density of the ranks would compensate for the 
increasing losses. 

formation of this kind makes ail subséquent 
manœuvre impossible, for the troops once deployed 
can only move straight forward upon the centre. 
General Oku therefore, preferring the a priori 
method, carried out his manœuvre before and not 
during the battle. 

The enveloping tendency, outiined at the very 
outset, was maintained throughout the battle. It 
was maintained, moreover, without the aid of a 
numerical superiority ; for the .JapaneseTth l^ i<^;ide, 
instead of throwing its weight into the balance, 
committed the gra\ e hiunder of manœuvring at 
a distance from the iield. 

As we shall see, the Japanese were guided in 
the subséquent battles of the campaigii by this 
theory of initial envelopment. W^e shall therefore 
be able later on to study it under varying con- 
ditions and so to form a more complète estimàte 
of its worth. 

K. THE RL'SSIANS AT TE-LI-SSU DURING THE PREPARA- 
TION OF THE JAPANESE AITACK 

On June lé» at 1.5 p.m., General Gerngross, 
the commander of the Ist E.S. Division, was 
saluted by Japanese shells as recorded above. 

Between two and three tlie commander of the 
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Southern Detachment himself, wandering over 
the hills abovc Wu-chia-tiin (Xorth) had watched 
the artillery duel l'or a time, and had then returued 
to Te-li-ssu. Arriving at the staff office, which 
was înstalled in a train at the station, he framed 
his orders for the battle which he judged would 
take place on the niorrow. • 

The order was nunibered 194 — and that is ail 
that is known about it. No one ever received 
it* 

Lively discussions have taken place at the 
Nikolai Staff Collège on tins order, its ténor, 
and the causes whicli pre\ ented its transmission 
to those concerned. But this incident has not 
been, and perhaps never will be, cleared up. 

At ail events, to suspend the érection of the 
Tower of Babel it was only necessary to produce 
a confusion of tongues, and to reduce an army 
to chaos it is quite enough to allow the opération 
orders to vanish. Ignorant of thèse orders, each 
leader worked in the dark, out of touch and out 
of harnioiiy with his neighbours. 

We niust not therefore be astonished if the 
battle of Te-li-ssu on the Russian side is one 
long string of blunders. 

The study of wars, old and new alike, reveals 
at every page extravagant and ahnost incredible 
surprises. " Nothing is improvised in war,*' and 
in an anny which has been formed in a hurry, 

* " According to General Stacken>erg, au order Xo. 194 was issaed 
on June 14. We did not reçoive tliis order." — Lient. -Col, Komarov, 
Nikolai iSte^ff' Collège Lecture^t, l-Veuch édition^ part i. p. 151. 
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and in whîch the command and the staff work 

are organized on the battlefield, in which there 
is no settled doctrine — in such an arniy notliing 
can surprise us very much. ïlie French arniy 
in 1815 was a hastily formed army. Its soldiers 
were marvellous, and its regimental officers and 
under-ofïicers unequalled. But its stafFs were 
inexperienced, and this ûict we have to thank 
for tlie inaction of d'Erlon's corps at Ligny and 
Quatre Bras, and for the greater part of Grouchy's 
blunders on the day of Waterloo. 

Yet it is not only in improvised armies that staff 
blunders entailing the gravest results are made. 
Moltke said of the German gênerai stafi': Our 
force in the next war will be in the command 
and the gênerai staff. The possession of this 
force our opponents may well envy us, for they 
do not possess it theniselves." Moltke luid nuide 
this gênerai staff, lie had tried its working in 
1866, and considered it as perfect. It can be 
envied, but never equalled. 

However, on August 15, 1870, this faultless 
staff coniinitted a })lun(k'r whicli may bc set by 
the side of Stackelbergs l'amous order No. 194. 

On that day the gênerai ofïîcer commanding 
the German 5th Cavalry Division addressed to 
General von Voigts-Rhetz, commanding the 
X Army Corps, the follovving note: 

XoiwiLLB, Avgvut 15, 1870, .5 p.m. 
According to infonnatioii jiist rcceived, a body of French 
infantry is iidvancing in the direction Tron ville — Puxieux. 
It is désirable that inf'.intry should be sent at once from 
Thiaucourt to Dommartin la Chaussée. A patrol has seen 
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hostile vedettes near VionviUe, and discovered near Rezonville 
a great camp of ail amis. 

Rheinbabex. 

This report reached Thiaucourt (headquarters 
X Corps) at 5.80 p.m. Voigts-Rhetz and his 
chief of staff. Colonel von Caprivî, realized 

its enormous importance.* It argued that the 
army of Marshal fiazaine was in the région 
Rezonville — Metz. 

The news would have been read in the same 
sensé by Prince Frederick Charles as ît was by 
Voigts-Rhetz and Caprivi, and instead of pushing 
the II Army dam le vide towards the Meuse iie 
woiild have swung it on to the front Gorze — 
Thiaucourt» and told the commanders of the 
III and X Corps to avoid a décisive action 
until the army was united. 

There are fevv examples in military history of 
a single pièce of news possessîng such importance. 
The infornuUioii mtdshed, ''The staff registry 
of the X Corps records the arrivai of the report 
and its transmission to the headquarters of the 
II Army. But it never reached thèse head- 
quarters." Presumably it slumbered in some 
staff offieer's pocket * 

When, therefore, the II Army orders for the 
16th reached Thiaucourt at 7 p.m., the staff of 
the X Corps found to their dismay that the army 
was going to march to the west, while the enemy 
was to the east. But it did not occur to any 
one to ride over to Pont-à-Mousson to find out 

* See the author's " Le-s Coups de Cauou du General Kheiubaben/* 
Bemtê de Canakrie, 1910.— Tr. 
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why the headquarters of the II Army had dis- 
regarded the information which had been, as every 
one supposed, sent to them. 

This staif blimder would bave resulted ih 
disaster, perhaps irrémédiable disaster, if the 
French army had been commanded by a ehîef 
worthy of it, instead of by Bazaine. 

It would seem as if this incident had escaped 
Field-Marshal von Moltke^s memory when he 
wrote the words we bave quoted. 

Thèse mistakes in stafF work, and the grave 
conséquences that they have had, or might ha\'e 
had, demonstrate the importance of a well- 
organized staff. 

While the organization of a country's military 
forces in army corps and armies in time of ])eace 
is a disputabie and disputed question, the necessity 
for a proper organization of the staff is beyond 
ail dispute. 

(Tcncral Stackclberg's order Xo. 194, then, was 
received by nobody, and was fîrst heard of only 
at the Nikolai Acadcmy, when Stackelberg referred 
to it in bis own defence. 

The order was followed by notes. Thèse 
latter alone are known and can be used as a 
basis for the study of opérations on the liussian 
side. 

On the evening of June 14 Gemgross's division 
was in position on the heights of Wu-chia-tun 
(North). It had repulsed the troops of the right 
wing of the Japanese 3rd Division, whose mission 
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had been to attract the Russian reserves towards 
their left. 

The 2/85th Hrigjide was at Tsui-chia-tua 
(East) when at 6 p. m. its commander, General 
Glasko, reeeived from Greneral Stackelberg the 
following note, No. 4 : 

I am sending a battalion of the 8éth E.S, Riment to 
support youT detachment. Your mission is, after arrang- 
ing with General Gerngross, to attack in flank the Japanese 
eiigaged with General Gemgross near Wa-fimg-wo-pu. In 
case of necessity your line of retreat is on Tsan-chin-fang, 
Tsui-khi-tan, and ultimately on Tan-si,* 

In exécution of this order, General Glasko left 
Tsui-chia-tun (East) at 9 p.m.9and startedto march 
towards Ho-chia-tun, thus approaching one and a 
half miles nearer his objective. At the same hour 
he sent his aide-de-eamp in search of General 
Gemgross to inform that ofKcer of his mission 
and to corne to an understanding as to the 
direction of the attack. 

At Ho-chia-tun Glasko waited for his staiï 
offieer's return. This officer in the course of the 
night came hack with a note from the commander 
of the Ist E.S. Division to the foUowing efïëct : 
** I am on the road hetween Wa-fang-wo-pu and 
Wu-chia-tun (North). If the gênerai command- 
ing the army corps desires to attack at dawn, 
it will be possihlc to do so witli success." 

This note shows that General Gerngross was 
completely in the dark. No order No. 194 having 

* Tsau-chiri-fang is in the N.E. corner of the map ; the others are 
uudiscoverable ou English maps. — 1^ 
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put him in possession of his chief s intentions, 

he could only reply evasively to the proposai for 
co-operation inade by General Glasko. In brief, 
his answer means, " What does the Geaeral-in- 
Chief want?" And General Glasko so well 
understood it in this sensé that twice in this 
same night he sent to General Stackelberg. But 
the night passed witliout an answer, and the moral 
of everybody was eorrespondingly depressed. 

The broken and traekless country made com- 
munication very difficult But it was only five 
miles from Ho-chia-tun to Te-li-ssu Station, and 
it is not therefore the oountrv tliat niust be held 
responsible for the want of communication. It is 
to be imputed rather to the bad éducation of 
the Russian army. 

The connection between superior and subordinate 
is both moral and niaterial. The moral, the best 
of ail for m s of connection, is a product of " orders *' 
and " doctrine/' 

An ''order" is premissed by a view of the 
situation as the superior sees it, and this part of 
such documents is of the very highest importance 
in an army in whieh initiative is held in honour. 
In the case of troops that are incapable of acting 
for themselves it could be left out altogether. It 
is practically a sort of permission to disobey the 
order if the récipient, doser to the battle, sees 
from the premiss that the order is based on an 
erroneous interprétation of facts or reports. 

It is a sort of ''if" placed at the head of the 
order. The study of past history demoifstrates 
that this " if " is often necessary, and the militiiry 
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history of the future will bring out the necessity 
still more conspicuously. 

Having first explained the situation, the order 
next lays down the object to be attained, and 
lastly the means of attaining it The object 
is the expression of the commander's will, and no 
person whatever has the right to substitute his 
own will for it. The object remains the same 
even though the **if" has to be very freely 
employed. 

In an ariny with a " doctrine " the nianner of 
attaining the end may vary according to the 
mental and moral powers of the individual, but 
the end is never lost sight of. There will always 
be degrees of skill, of boldness, and the ineasures 
taken will vary accordingly. But thèse variants 
will ail have certain comnion factors of such a 
kind that a m ère indication by the commander 
suffices to tell the subordinate exécutants the line 
of action to be followed. Hints will be taken, 
and efforts will converge. 

This intellectual connection is indispensable in 
modem warfare, with its great armies and its wide 
spaces. It cannot exist in militias, in improvised 
armies, because its groundwork is " doctrine," and 
doctrine is absorbed, not from books, but from 
. constant working association. 

The niaterial connection euables one to answer 
the '*ifs" in certain cases where the exécutant 
finds himself confronted with a totally différent 
situation from that set forth in the premiss of his 
orders. Initiative is the exécution of the order 
that the commander would give il' he were on the 
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spot. If by mateiial connection bis idea can be 
obtamed and conveyed to the spot, it must be 

obtained. This material connection stifFens the 
timid — and in war responsibility is so criisliintj^ that 
there are sure to be a good many of thèse. Lastly, 
as '*the unforeseen is the law of war,*' material 
connection allows of the instant rectification of a 
manœuvre begun in a wrong direction. 

It is thus a nccessity that between the chief and 
his subordinate leaders of tactieal groups there 
should be a network of moral and material 
communication. 

On June 15, 1904, neither the one nor the other 
existed. 

General Stackelberg and the Chief-of-Staflf were 
in the headquarters train, and it is not easy to see 
why General Glasko's emissary ùiled to find any 
one. The position of Greneral Gerngross*s head- 
quarters was indicated in the note to Glasko, and 
the regiinental mounted scouts should easily have 
been able to establish and maintain easy com- 
munication between the two. No one, however, 
thought of this. Up to the very end of the battle, 
they spent their tinie in an endless hide-and-seek. 

Necessary as are thèse material communications 
for the transmission of orders, they are equally 
necessary for the transmission of reports. When 
he is out of touch with the front the commander 
is in the dark, and stunibles froni one surprise 
mto another. Unable to see around.him, he is 
unable to give orders or directions. 

Thus Stackelbei^ remained in ignorance of the 
course of the battle, whicb he had fiûled to guide 
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and even to direct. Te-li-ssu was the battle of 
incohérence. 

After passing the night ai Ho-chia-tun with 
his brigade, General Glasko, not knowing what 

to do and still without orders, gathered his 
officers, laid his difficulties before them, and asked 
the advice of each. It was the " council of war " — • 
the way that led Prussia to ruin in 1806. There 
are certain things that reassert themselves time 
after time, however long the list of their previous 
convictions that history has to show. This is 
one of them, and we shall infalhbly meet it again 
in the future. 

The hybrid plan that was bom of this council 
of war was aboiit to be put into exécution when. 
at G.30, General Glasko received this note froni 
General Gerngross : *• Take the offensive ; we will 
support you firom the mountains." 

This, too, was subjected to discussion, a resolu- 
tion wiis arrived at, orders given, and the bail was 
about to open, when at last, at 8 o'clock, there came 
the foUowing from General Stackelberg : 

In case the Japanese take the offensive with superior 
forces against the centre of the position or elsewhere, the 
I Siberian Corps will retire slowly towards Wan>chia-ling.* 
In this event the detachment of General Glasko will hold out 
as long as possible on the line Tsui-dua-tun (West) — ^Kou- 
chia-tun in order to aUow the army corps retiring from Te- 
li-ssu northward to get clear of the défile. ... If the Japanese 
retire the troops will remain in their positions until further 
orders. 

* About U miles farther back ou the raiiway (Map IX.). — Tb. 
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At the moment when this order arrived Glasko's 

advanced giiards, moving iipoii \\ a-tang-wo-pu and 
the col to the north of Cheng-chia-tuii, were ex- 
ehanging shots with the Japanese advanced posts. 
General Glasko ordered the advanee to be sus- 
pended, and affairs remained stationaiy until 
10 o'clock, while Gerngross was fîghting alone. 
At that hour came Colonel Zapolski of the head- 
quarters staii' with the order to Glasko to attack 
vîgorously. 

The study of the Staff Collège lectures, and of 

the complaints and counter-complaints of the actors 
and spectators — not only in the Valu and Te-li-ssu 
engagements, but also in the great battles that 
came later and the siège of Port Arthmr — shows 
that in every grade of the hierarchy each authority 
tries to saddle his superiors or his subordinates 
with the responsibility for his acts. Military 
honour enjoins upon the soldier that he shall accept 
the responsibility for what he does, and nowhere 
do we find the sentiment of military honour more 
highly developed than in the Russian army. And 
yet, though every Russian ofïieer earned the 
St. Georges Cross, not one owned up to his 
responsibiUties, each shifting them to the other's 
shoulders. 

The fact is that ail acted in good faith, but in 
ignorance. In 1870 it was the sarne with us. 
The MacMahons, de Faillys, Frossards» Fortons— 
ail alike were ignorant. 

War is not improvised; only those can make 
war who have leamt how to make it. Orders can 
only be given and can only be executed by those 
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who in peace have leamed to give them and 

learned to exécute them. 

What were the necessary conditions for the 
success of the attack that Greneral Stackelberg 
proposed to make agaînst the Japanese right ilank ? 

(i) A Leader; (ii) Object ; (iii) Means. 

(i) A leader who sees, who knows, and who 
orders. 

But here there was no leader. Glasko was 
ordered to corne to an understanding with Gern- 

gross, and Gerngross had been giveii no mission 
of any sort. 

(ii) The object. 

After studying the orders, and with ail the 
subséquent discussions before us, we still do not 

know what was the object to be attained. 

AU that Stackelberg says is, '* If the Japanese 
advance, fail back upon a second line of résistance, 
and hold out there ; if the Japanese retire, stand 
fast and awaît orders." 

(iii) Mcans. 

The Revue militaire des ^Ir tuées ctningères 
considers that only the 4th £.S. Régiment should 
have remained in position, and that the attack 
should have been made with the three other 
régiments of the Ist E.S. Division and the two 
of the 2/35th Brigade (17 battalions). 

The Nikolai Academy lectures, however, indicate 
that the 4th and drd £.S. Régiments should 
stand fast 

Lastly, Gerngross's words, "we shall support 
you from tlie mountains," indicate clearly that the 
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offensive movement was meant to be the work of 

Glasko's régiments (8 battalions) only. 
Nothing tlierefore was settled. 

There was plenty of justification for General 
Stackelberg s uneasiness. Anxiety is the common 

lot of gênerais on the field of battle, for they are 
playiiig a serions game, oiie upon which dépends 
their réputation and the fortunes of their country» 
and they are playing it in a mUeu of obscurity and 
self-contradictory information. 

But thîs émotion the gênerai ought to keep to 
himself. The orders that he gives should bear no 
trace of it ; and the subordinate should only have 
to exécute his chief s fixed and clearly expressed 
intentions. 

F. TH£ DECISION 

On the morning of .Tnne 15 the Japanese S?'d 
Division occupied the hill (1200) north of Kou- 
yin, wîth the right battalion of the d4th ; the left 
battalion barred the saddle between Wa-fang- 
wo-pu and Ssu-chia-tun (South) ; the other battalion 
was in reserve near Kon-yin. The 33rd régiment 
had lè battalions on hill 750 (Chang-tien-shan), 
the rest of the régiment forming the divisional 
reserve just south of Chu-chia-tien. The 18th 
occupied the interval between thèse two régiments, 
vvith ail its battalions in line. One oï the divisional 
batteries was with the IHtii, the other five and 
the whole 13th Artiilery Hegiment* were near 
Chu-chia-tien. 

* Of the iodependeut artiilery brigade. — Ta. 
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The front of the division was about 4^ miles. 

Up to 8 a. ni. the .Tapanese infantry lay under 
cover of tlie eatrenclimenU that they had thrown 
up in the night. 

The entire 5M Division had crossed the Fu-chou- 

ho, and was cstablished on the heiglits west of 
Ta-fang-shen. 

The 4tk Division, grouped on the previous after- 
noon about Sha-tan-tzu, had formed, at 6 a.m., 

a detachment ot* ail arins ( = fj-1-3 and 1 company 
engineers) under General Ando of the lî)th Infantry 
Brigade. This was to attaek the enemy's right 
and so assist the advance of the other divisions. 
At 8 a.in. this detachment was in the bend of 
the Fu-chou-ho, not yet in touch with the 
5th Division. 

The feint of the Japanese Srd Division on the 
previous evening had attraeted General Stackel- 
berg*s forces towards his left. It was thus from 

this fiank that the Russian attaeks came on the 
morning of the 15th, and they were so \ iolent that 
at one time it was thought that the defence must 
give way. 

After an exchange of shots between the Japanese 
3rd and lî3th Field Artillery lleginients and tiie 
divisional batteries of Gerngross, there was a luU. 
Then at 8 a.m. the 2nd and 3rd E.S. R^ments 
debouched from hill 1250 (above Wa-fang-wo-pu), 
first against Ssu-chia-chou and the Japanese 18th 
Régiment, and tiien against the 34th. 
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The Japanese infiintry in their shèlter trenches 
saw the attack corne on, in spite of the hea^âest 

fire, to withiii 50 yards of theiii. If at this moment 
Glasko's brigade had corne on the scène, General 
Oku's right would have undei^ne a reverse, 
perhaps a disaster. 

General Oku expended his last reserve in assist- 
ing the 8rd Division. This division, after having 
stopped Gerngross s attack and heing reinforced by 
the gênerai reserve, was able to deal with the violent 
attacks that Glasko's brigade delivered after 11 a.m. 

The principle of econoiiiy of force was carried 
to its logical conclusion by General Oku in this 
battle of June 15. In fact, tlie breath of defeat 
passed over the non-decisive front, though the 
troops there were not in fact dislodged. 

Oku had the courage to expend his last reserve 
to aid tUeni, and this alone saved his right wing. 
How many less fearless men would ha\ e kept 
the two reserved battalions of the 6th Infantry 
to occupy a supporting position. 

Xothing is so dangerous as this theory of a repli, 
which is still sustained by defensively-minded 
people who cannot grasp the iact that to win 
one must be the bolder man. 

At one time thèse people used to speak of 
*• keeping a reserve in hand to the very last " ; 
then, the reserve in the sensé of an uneniployed 
body of troops beiiig condeinned, they changed 
their phrase and called it a r^li, The art of 
being beaten will never discover a shorter eut to 
defeat than this. 
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The repli fiads its use in protective manœuvres, 
in which there is no intention of winning» nor even 

of fighting too seriously. Iii ail other cases it isthe 
gravest of ail mistakes; it is the acceptance of defeat, 
bred of the preconeeived idea of not doing every- 
thing to win. It was Kuropatkin*s usual practice — 
fix)m which one might be tempted to believe that 
the beaten gênerai makes more disciples than the 
conqueror. 

From 8 a.m. to 2 p.in. the fighting was desperate 
on the Japanese right, and hand-to-hand encounters 

were fréquent. Six Russian régiments exhausted 
themselves against four Japanese.* 

The 5th Division had at 7 a.m. begun a violent 
bombardment of the heights of Ta-fang-shen 

which infiicted considcrable injury upon the few 
guns that the Uussians showed in that qiiarter. 
About 8 a.m. when the divisional commander 
heard the roar of battle on his light (drd Division) ' 
instead of his left, whence according to army 
orders the impulse for the attack should have 
conie, he thought that something unforeseen was 
happening. 

" The pursuit of a preconeeived idea which is not 
based on the actual state of afikirs always involves 
the risk of misunderstanding the reality. In 
chasing the idéal that ones own brain has con- 
ceived, it is very easy to overlook what ought to be 
done at the particular moment. The belief in a 
single method that promises victory as the outcome 

* SeeMapXU. 

18 
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of a single plan has always led men to min, as it 
led Mack and Massenbach." * 

The " state of afFairs " not being precisely as 
forcseeii in the orders, a solution had to be im- 
pro\'ised. General Ueda therefore ordered the 
attack to commence. 

He selected as his objective hill 400 (north of 
Ta-fang-shen), and at 10 a.m. debouched from the 
heiglits of VVan^^-chia-tun (VV^est). By noon the 
5th Division had reached its objective, but it was 
in no condition to push on beyond hill 420 (north 
of San-hsi-erh), although it had caused General 
Kondratovich to use up practically ail the 9th 
E.S. Division. 

Instead of tlie siniuitancous onset of the three 
divisions, General Oku found himself involved in 
a succession of encounters. First the 8rd Division 
alone had borne the bnint, then the 5th had 
conmiitted itself to the utmost. Thèse forces had 
used themselves up, and liad used up the enemy. 
The two files had worn one another down, and 
both, though equally wdl-tempered, were deeply 
notched. 

The forces on the ground were approximately 
equal. 

if the students who stand by the "wearing- 
engagement" idea have felt themselves check- 
mated, as perhaps they did, in reading Greneral 

Okii's opération orders, they are now free to 
résume their beloved idea, for the logic of facts 
decreed it that t/ie " wearing-engagement " ahmdd 
précède the décisive attack" 

* VonderGolte. 
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At the same tîme, in wearîng out the other party 
one wears out one's self. Two divisions wore down 
two divisions, and the theory of the wearing- 
down '* engagement cornes to this, that we must 
bring superior numbers on to the ground. Having 
done this, we may wear out the enemy and 
ourselves more and more, and still have a surplus 
in hand for the décisive act. The wearing-down 
process» therefore, seems to be a.game to be played 
by the stronger side. 

If we count merely by battalions, we must 
assume that the Russians were stronger than the 
3rd and 5th Japanese Divisions and the 23rd 
Régiment of the Oth Division.* At the same time 
administrative services in the Russian army were 
not manned by spécial troops, but by large in- 
fantry drafts, and it is probable that the Russian 
superiority in in fantry was very slight. 

If we count in the batteries, the Japanese 
engaged in the wearing-down attack were in- 
contestably superior. 

The adhérents of the " wearing-down " method 
will not therefore find in Te-li-ssu the example they 
^ désire — the case of a quarter of one's own force 
usîng up the whole of the enemy*s. 

A good file can only be wom down by a better, 
or at least by one as good. This is the lesson 
written on the held of Te-h-ssu. 

The 19th Brigade of the 4th Division, which at 
8 a.m. was in the bend of the Fu-chou-ho, crossed 

* Two battalioiiâ of which had corne up from the landiug-phice ou 
Yen-tai Bay. 
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that river at 9 a.m. near Wang-chia-tîen, and pur- 
sued its march on Lung-kou. There, at noon, ît 

surprised the cavalry division of General Simonov. 

Infantry, the blind arm, surprises cavalry, the 
eyes of the army — one may well say that anything 
can happen in war. 

It bas been said, and often repeated, that 
" cavalry did nothing in Manchuria." As regards 
Te-li-ssu the saying is oiily too just. 

The liussian cavalry commander, General 
Simonov, had only arrived at the front on 
June 7, and at the time of the battle he was 
practically unknown to his troops. For fifteen 
years past he had given up military duty, and 
devoted himsel^ as govemor, to the civil ad- 
ministration of a province. He had lost his 
cavalry instincts. He no longer knew the powers 
of the fast-moving arni. 

It must be remembered, too, that except for the 
Primorsk Drageons his cavalry was coinposed of 
the 2nd and 8rd cat^;ory Cossacks, and that thèse 
Cossacks were **ihe &thers of familles and thé 
owners of their horses." * 

General Stackelberg's orders of June 13 had 
. thus defined tbe part to be played by the Cavalry 
Division : To retire on Ta-fang-shen, to establish 
itsdf west of that place, and to cover the left 
flank of the army by watching the tracks and 
valleys in the région of Ta-fang-shen, Huang- 
chia-tun, and Hui-chia-tun." 

In exécution of this order the division had left 
Wa-fang-tien on the moming of the léth, and had 

* Revue mil. de^s Arim e« ctrungùresj No. 9GC, p. 473. 
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retired on Ta-fang'-shen. At the moment when ît 

was surprised it was correctly drawn up on tlie 
plaiii of Lung-kou, witli a wide plain in iront of it 
for a dassical cavalry charge. 

General Stackelberg*s order had said the cavahy 
was to *• establish itself," and it did so. 

The soldier and the provincial governor have 
not the same vocabulary ; each has bis own trade 
and bis own way of understanding words. A 
Murât would have understood the word establish " 
in some sucb way as thîs : Main body at Ta-fkng- 
shen, advanced guards towards Hui-chia-tun, 
Huang-ehia-tun, and W^ang-chia-tun West, patrols 
towards Wa-fang-tien, VVu-chia-tun South, and 
Sha^-tan-tzu. The establishment" of the main body 
would have been in unstable equilibrium, ready to 
be altered in any dirccLioii at a touch, according 
to the reports of the patrols and the actions of the 
advanced guands—Le. the " actual state of affairs," 

A civil governor could not understand it so. 
The division therefore remained properly grouped 
on a fine flat plain, carefully avoiding any hills 
which might break its order. 

In tlie morning the cavalry had seen the move- 
ment of the 5th Division, and this had been 
reported at 7 to General Stackelberg, who, how- 
ever, only received the report at 11. The duty 
of cavalry is not confined to despatching one 
report. It has to watch constantly. What General 
Simonov did was to announce the enemy*s advance 
and then to blindfold himself. 

Assuredly it was with justice that this ca\ airy 
commander was condemned. Destitute of ali 
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notion of a modem cavalry engagement, he " es- 

tablislied liimself in a suitable field and waited for 
an imaginary enemy to corne and settle the 
quarrel after the good old fashion of the fight 
of the Thirties, midway between Ploërmel and 
Josselin.* 

" Cavalry did nothing in Munehuria." Against 
cavalry that had ever so little alertness, Ando's 
brigade would not have succeeded in its surprise 
attack, for the Japanese headquarters had done 
nothing to assist it. 

Since midday on the 14th, the 4th Division had 
been haited at Sha-tan-tzu. It had only its three- 
squadron divisional régiment with it. Part of 
this régiment was at Fu-chou, whence it had driven 
a Cossack sotnia. Another body scouted to the 
north, but only at a very little distance, and there 
remained but few horsemen to protect Andos 
detachment from the impertinences of hostUe 
cavalry. A vigilant enemy would have marked 
the Japanese movement, and Stackelberg, warned, 
would have, or at any rate ought to have,t avoided 
a contest with superior forces. 

The Japanese headquarters, by misplacing its 
cavalry, showed that it did not know howto employ 
it. The commander of the 4th Division, hkewise, 
failed to inake use of what horsemen he had, for 
up to 2.30 in the afternoon he heid his 7th Brigade 

* A comlntt fought between thirty French kiiights under Beaumanoir 
and thirty English and Breton knights under John BnunlKWOiiglij on 

March 25, 1351.— Tr. 
t See Kuropatkiu's order^ p. 24iO-l. — Tr. 
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back, facing north against an imaginary enemy 
whose non-existence a eavalry patrol would have 
sufficed to discover. 

" The eavalry did nothing in Manehuria " — 
because no one there knew how to use it 

But although, uncovered as it was, the move- 
ment of the 4th Division ought not to have been 

successful, it was not mère luck which brought 
about the Hussian defeat. 

In the one anny iiiertia, in tiie other movenaent, 
was the rule. This is the secret of victory ; and 
we may say with General Maillard,* " Aptitude for 
war is nothing else than aptitude for movement. 
Every anny that is slow and heavy is helpless. 
Sooner or later it is at the mercy of a more mobile 
and more active opponent.** 

* Éléments de la Guerre, part i. p. 2. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 



THE IIUSSIAN RETUEAT FROM TE-LI-SSU 

The situation shown on Map XIL is that at noon on June 15. 
Shortly before, Stackelbei|^ had issaed orders for retiiement, 
and the retreat of the right wing (Kondratovîch^s 9th E.S. 
Division), induœd by the bieakdown of Simonov's cavaliy 
and the attacks of the Japanese dth Division and ]9th 
Brigade, began at this time. It was directed in person by 
General Stackelberg, who had two horses shot under him. 
At St p.ni. the threatening inward swing of Ando^s 19th 
Brigade was checked by General Samsonov, thanks to the 
arrivai of the finesh 9th Siberian Régiment, and Stackelbeig 
was able to draw olF Kondratovicfa^s division and that part 
of the cavalry which had retired on Te-li-ssu, as well as his 
trains, without losing seriously in prisoners. 

The graduai forcing back of Kondratovich^s division 
exposed General Getngross^s right at Wu-chia-tun (North) 
and Lung-wang-miao more and more to oblique fire from 
the 5th Japanese Division. Stackelberg's order to retreat 
does not seem to have reached Gerngruss ; butsoon after noon 
that offioer, owing to the precarious condition of his right 
at Wu-chia-tun (North), etc., and the non-appeanmce of 
General Glasko on his Icit, dedded on his own lespmisibility 
to retire. 

Almost at the same moment Glasko was developing his 

attack towards Wa-fang-wo-pu and the col north of Cheng- 

chia-tun. But although his left was only opposed by the 

Japanese 3rd Divisioiial Cavalry and part of Akiyama's 

brigade, and his right hy the outerniost Japanese battalion 

(1/6, sent up from the Armv Reserve), he had gained no 
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advantage when Gerngms^s retreat airested the advatioe 
(2 p.iii.)< Fresently there came Stackdbei|;'*8 order to retreat, 
and Glasko thereupon drew back to the line Tsui-chia-tun 
(West)— Cha-tao-fangy whîch làa rearguaid held against 
Akiyama. 

Meantime the left of fhe Japanese 3rd Division, foUowing 
up Gremgioss^s letirement, had oocupied 1:he village and 
ridge of Ltmg-wang-miao ; and finding there thirteen aban- 
doned guns, used them with great effect upon the Russian 
troops as they retired up the valley towards Te-li-ssu. 
Isolated bodies of Genigross^s command were also eut ofp in 
the hiUs. But the Srd Division waa toc ezhausted to pursue 
actively, and a heavy stonn coming on at about 3 p. m. the 
victors came to a standstill ail along the front, only a couple 
of contact' squadrons being pushed forward. 

The Russian losses were about d,700, those of the Japanese 
l^SOO. The Russians halted and reformed at Wan-chia- 
ling, while Oku^s army remainêd about Te-li-ssu and Chien- 
mei-tun. — ^Tb. 
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